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The labour market: Year-end review 
Cécile Dumas 


Why did the economy slow down in 1995 and what was the 
effect on the labour market? This year-end review examines 
changes and trends in the labour market over the past year. 


Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s 
Dave Gower 


What does the distribution of unemployment look like in the 
1990s? A focus on unemployment rates by census ees 
metropolitan area from 1987 to 1995. , 


Women entrepreneurs 
Gary L. Cohen 


Who are they? Where do they work? And how do their 
earnings compare with those of men in similar circumstances? 
This article looks at the growth in entrepreneurship among 
women, and compares their characteristics with those of their 
male counterparts. 


Are service jobs low-paying? 
Lee Grenon 


Many people believe that service jobs are synonymous with 
low wages. This article compares average weekly earnings, 
excluding overtime, of paid workers across more than 100 
different service industries. It also assesses the disparity in 
the earnings of service and goods sector workers. 
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The many faces of unemployment 
Nathalie Noreau 


The official unemployment rate released each month is based on 
individuals. Also released, but less recognized, are family-based 
rates. Unemployment rates for individuals and families are 
compared using data from two different sources over the period 
1980 to 1993. 


Unionized workers 
Diane Galarneau 


A look at trends in unionization rates by industry over the last 
two decades. Also examined are the changing demographic and 
labour market characteristics of unionized workers over the 
period 1984 to 1990. 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada 
publications: 


ae) 


figures not available 

figures not appropriate or not applicable 

nil or zero 

amount too small to be expressed 

preliminary figures 

revised figures 

confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the 
Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum require- 
ments of American National Standard for Information Sciences 
— Permanence of Paper for Printed Library Materials, ANSI 
Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


M@ On May 14, your household will be asked to 
participate in the 1996 Census of Population. It’s fairly 
quick (even the longer questionnaire takes only about 
30 minutes on average to answer), yet the cumulative 
result of these individual efforts nationwide is an 
unrivalled source of information about Canadians. For 
profiles of employment and income distributions the 
census is unparalleled: nowhere else can you find 
detailed data about the percentage of part-time workers 
in the gambling industry, for example, or the annual 
earnings of judges, and compare them with data from 5, 
10, or even 25 years ago. Furthermore, only the census 
can provide demographic and labour market data 
for small geographic areas such as towns and 
neighbourhoods. 


With all its variegated richness of detail and its 
unique value to both the public and private sectors, the 
census is absolutely daunting to the statisticians 
involved. It’s true that they face similar challenges with 
other surveys put into the field, but the census greatly 
magnifies them. The most obvious is the logistics of 
collecting data from 11 million households. Other 
challenges lie in the decisions to be made about the 
concepts behind the definitions of the variables, the 
processing techniques to be used, and the numerous 
formats in which the data will be distributed to the 
public. With each choice, the census decision-makers 
are presented with at least one dilemma. The fact that the 
census is conducted only once every five years, at great 
expense, makes the consequences of a _ misstep 
especially serious. 


One of the oldest statistical dilemmas is the trade-off 
between relevance and consistency. To better reflect 
current conditions in the economy, it may be necessary 
to change the definition or concept underlying a particu- 
lar statistical measure; however, changing a statistical 
measure to ensure its continued relevance to contem- 
porary reality can severely impair its usefulness as an 
indicator over time. For example, the 1991 Standard 
Occupational Classification introduced several new 
categories in order to measure occupations that had 
emerged over the previous two decades, and grouped 
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others because the number of workers in those 
categories had become too small. These changes allow 
labour market surveys to generate data on jobs that did 
not exist a few years ago. While this updating is both 
necessary and desirable, the categories have been 
altered so dramatically that, in most cases, data 
comparability across time will be quite strained. 


Another of the statistician’s oldest dilemmas is how 
to balance timeliness with quality. People use statistical 
information to make decisions today that will affect 
them tomorrow; the decisions may involve setting 
support payments, looking for work in an area of lower 
unemployment, locating a new retail outlet, or 
projecting the health-care demands of a community. 
Naturally, they expect the data on which they base these 
crucial decisions to be timely — to describe conditions as 
they exist today, not yesterday. While all statisticians 
recognize the legitimacy of this demand, census 
statisticians face an unalterable constraint that militates 
against a quick turn-around: the sheer volume of data 
(30 million records for basic demographic variables, 
and 7 million for detailed socioeconomic charac- 
teristics). 


Generally, the users’ demand for timeliness is 
directly related to the rate of change in a variable; for 
example, the number of people without jobs may shift 
dramatically in a few months, but the number whose 
mother tongue is German will not. When a variable 
fluctuates frequently over time, statisticians produce 
the best estimates possible within a reasonable time- 
frame; for instance, the Labour Force Survey releases its 
findings only two weeks after completing data 
collection. When frequent fluctuations are not common, 
users are prepared to wait while the statisticians get on 
with producing the estimates. With this census, it will 
mean assigning codes for over 500 occupations, 300 
industries and 500 major fields of study, correcting 
errors, adjusting for non-response, and deriving 
thousands of tabulations. Unfortunately for the census 
statisticians, some variables change rapidly and others 
slowly, and so they face the timeliness/quality dilemma 
without benefit of the “rate of change” guideline. 
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So please, if your dilemma on May 14 is between 
completing the census and playing a little sandlot We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
baseball, spare a thought for the statisticians. They have have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
dealt with far worse in order to bring you that data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
questionnaire, and will face more before they are able punliceiics, comsusications oue 


fetal a ieee tt feist A rhe analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
Wiest tee ia tutes ia aie eae PN ed current research projects, new publications, data sources, 


gambling industry. and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Susan Crompton, 
Forum and What’s new? Editor, Perspectives on Labour 
and Income, 5-D Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, 
Ottawa KIA OT6. Telephone (613) 951-0178; fax 
(613) 951-4179. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief O 
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Highlights 


@ The labour market: Year-end 
review wp. 9 


@ The year 1995 was one of weak performance 
compared with 1994, which had seen major 
employment gains, higher average earnings and 
reduced unemployment. The fragile resurgence in 
domestic demand in 1994, hit by higher borrowing 
costs and a labour market still plagued by high 
unemployment, started to lose steam early in 1995 
and remained weak for most of the year. 


@ As aresult of slow job creation and public spending 
cuts affecting several provinces, consumer 
confidence remained flat during the first two quarters 
of 1995 and edged up slightly in the third quarter 
‘only. For most of the year, average earnings increases 
remained below inflation and personal expenditure 
rose by less than 2% over the previous year. 


M@ Pulled by strong economic performance, monthly 
employment gains had totalled 382,000 during 1994. 
With the pause in growth in 1995, overall 
employment increased by only 88,000 between 
December 1994 and December 1995. 


@ Employment losses of 36,000 in the goods sector in 
1995 sharply contrasted with the 200,000 gains 
during 1994. On the other hand, the service sector 
showed employment gains of 112,000 in 1995 in 
addition to the growth of 177,000 the previous year. 


@ In contrast to 1994’s healthy gains in full-time 
work, the employment growth in 1995 was largely 
part-time. Youth employment took a sharp dip of 
32,000 in 1995 as their full-time employment 
dropped by 48,000 and part-time rose by 16,000. 


@ Influenced by a decline in the proportion of people 
in the labour force (those with jobs or looking for 
work), the unemployment rate of adults declined 
slowly during 1995, from 8.7% in January to 8.1% 
by year end. The rate for youths, however, climbed 
from 14.8% to 16.1% over the same period. 


@ Internationally, employment estimates published 
by the OECD in December 1995 show that Canada 
and the United States shared the highest annual 
average growth rate of the G-7 countries (1.6%). 
France came next with 1.2% while the United 


Kingdom and Italy both registered 0.5%, followed 
by Japan with 0.2% and Germany with a loss of 
0.3%. 


Mi Canada’s unemployment 


mosaic in the 1990s ... p. 16 


In the late 1980s the unemployment picture in 
Canada was very diverse: the Toronto area had very 
low unemployment rates and the Atlantic provinces 
much higher. Since then, the country has gone 
through a recession and a slow recovery. This has 
affected regional unemployment rates to various 
degrees, and created a pattern that differs in many 
ways from that of the last decade. 


For the country as a whole, 1989 marked the lowest 
unemployment rates before the onset of the recession 
of the early 1990s. However, in some areas 
unemployment had begun to rise between 1988 and 
1989. For example, the rate in Toronto rose from 
3.7% in 1988 to 4.0% in 1989 and in Regina it 
increased from 6.9% to 7.9%. 


As the recession deepened through 1991 and 1992, 
the Canadian unemployment rate reached 11.3%, 
almost 4 points higher than it had been in 1989. 
However, the effects of the recession on 
unemployment were uneven from region to region. 


Although metropolitan areas usually have lower 
unemployment rates than do surrounding areas, they 
tend to show wider fluctuations, the rates being 
much lower in good times but rising somewhat 
faster as the economy deteriorates. However, from 
1987 to 1995, in all three Prairie provinces, 
metropolitan areas had higher rates, particularly in 
Manitoba, where Winnipeg recorded rates as much 
as 5 percentage points higher than the remainder of 
the province. Regardless of the business cycle, 
differences between metropolitan areas and the 
surrounding territories vary across the country. 


By the end of 1995, unemployment rates had fallen 
in most regions although these declines were modest. 
The lowest rates were found in the non-metropolitan 
areas of the Prairies where they hovered around 6%. 
But these rates were still above those seen around 
Toronto in the late 1980s. 
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@ Women entrepreneurs 


ps 20 


M@ Are service jobs low-paying? 


Self-employment has been booming in Canada. More 
than one-fourth of all employment growth from 
1976 to 1994 has been self-employment. 


Self-employment has been increasing steadily for 
both women and men. The number of self-employed 
women tripled from 197,000 in 1976 to 598,000 in 
1994, while the number of self-employed men almost 
doubled from 614,000 to 1.2 million. 


In 1994, 28% of the female self-employed were 
employers (that is, they had paid help), up from 25% 
in 1976; in contrast, the proportion of employers 
among men fell during this period, from 57% to 
50%. 


On average, both self-employed women and men 
are older than their paid worker counterparts. 
Related to this, self-employed workers are also much 
more likely than paid workers to be married. 


Self-employed women tend to be concentrated in a 
few service industries. In 1994, 35% of women 
entrepreneurs worked in “other services” (including 
amusement and recreational services, and personal 
and household services). A further 17% were found 
in retail trade, 13% in business services and 11% in 
health and social services. 


Women entrepreneurs’ hours of work were more 
polarized than those of paid workers. In 1994, 37% 
of women entrepreneurs usually worked less than 
30 hours per week; this compares with 27% of 
female paid workers. Short work weeks were 
particularly evident among female own-account 
workers (those without paid help). Women 
entrepreneurs were also more likely to work longer 
hours (50 or more per week) than were female paid 
workers: 21% versus 4%. 


The average annual earnings of self-employed 
women were $18,400 in 1993. This compares with 
$25,900 for female paid workers and $33,400 for 
self-employed men. Female employers earned an 
average of $27,000 that year, while own-account 
workers averaged $13,900. 


.. p. 29 


@ Service sector jobs are generally considered to be 


low wage jobs. This belief is not entirely misplaced, 
but to characterize all service jobs as low-paying 


can be misleading. For example, the highest-paying 
industry in 1994 was in the service sector. Employees 
in “other financial intermediaries,” which includes 
brokerage houses and stock exchanges, had average 
weekly earnings of $1240. 


In 1994, nearly 8 million employees worked in the 
service industries, earning an overall average of 
$520 a week, about 22% less than the goods- 
producing sector average of $660. 


Ranked by average weekly earnings, many service 
industries in the top 20% were in the transportation, 
public or financial services. Although the average 
weekly earnings for all employees in the top 20% 
were above the average for the goods sector, most 
were not more than 25% higher. 


The range of earnings is considerably broader in the 
service sector than in the goods sector. The average 
weekly earnings in the highest-paying service 
industry (other financial intermediaries) were six 
times greater than those in the lowest-paying service 
industry (food services). In contrast, the highest- 
paying industry in the goods-producing sector (crude 
petroleum and natural gas) paid, on average, only 
three times more than the lowest (children’s and 
other clothing and apparel manufacturing). 


The lowest-paying service industries (the bottom 
20%) employed 27% of service workers in 1994, 
predominantly in the retail trade, food and 
accommodation, and personal service industries. 
Average weekly earnings ranged from $210 to $360 
or about 31% to 55% of the goods sector average. 


The many faces of 


unemployment aR 


The usual measure of unemployment captures the 
number of individuals unemployed in a given week 
of each month. However, another way of measuring 
unemployment takes account of those who 
experienced at least some unemployment at some 
time during an entire year. 


In addition, unemployment can be measured not just 
in terms of individuals but in terms of the families to 
which they belong. For example, a family 
unemployment rate can be calculated as the number 
of families with at least one member unemployed, 
divided by the number of families with at least one 
member in the labour force. Family unemployment 
rates, like individual rates, can be calculated with 
reference to a week or to an entire year. 
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@ This article presents some of the alternative ways of 


looking at unemployment. Using data for 1993, the 
article shows that in a typical week there were an 
estimated 1.6 million unemployed people, but when 
all people who were unemployed at any time that 
year are considered, the number increases to 3.5 
million. 


The unemployment rate for individuals was 11.2% 
in a typical week in 1993 while the rate for families 
was 18.0%. When calculated as the percentage of 
persons or families who experienced some 
unemployment over the year, the rate for individuals 
was 21.6% and for families it was 34.8%. 


@ Unionized workers w. p. 43 


From 1966 to 1993, union membership doubled 
(from 1.9 to 3.8 million), although the unionization 
rate changed little, ranging from 31% to 33%. Nearly 
two-thirds of the total growth in employment during 
this period (5.5 million) was among non-unionized 
workers, who increased their numbers by 3.6 million. 


The stagnation of the unionization rate can be 
attributed to the shift of jobs from the highly 
unionized goods-producing sector to the service 
sector, offset by the number of unionized workers in 
the public sector. 


The service sector’s share of total employment rose 
from 68% to 76% from 1976 to 1992, and the 
unionization rate rose from 26% to 32%, matching 
the 1992 rate of the manufacturing industries (33%, 
down from 43% in 1976). The bastions of organized 
labour, mainly manufacturing industries, are in 
decline, and new companies are slow to become 
unionized. It seems that unions are less suited to 
businesses experiencing the greatest job growth. 


A comparison of typical unionized workers with 
their non-unionized counterparts shows little change 
in characteristics between 1984 and 1990: typical 
unionized workers were still less likely to be 
employed part time, but more likely to have worked 
a longer period for the same employer. However, 
their hours of work were comparable in number to 
those of non-unionized workers. 


Among workers putting in overtime, unionized 
workers were more likely than non-unionized to 
receive premium pay for the extra hours worked. 
Unionized workers were also twice as likely to be 
covered by a retirement plan. 
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B What’s new? . p. 53 


M@ Canada’s Retirement Income Programs: A Statistical 


Overview presents a descriptive and statistical 
picture of the three major pension income programs 
in Canada — government-administered/sponsored, 
employer-sponsored and individually sponsored. 


Literacy, Economy and Society: Results of the First 
International Adult Literacy Survey reports findings 
from the first large-scale study of literacy in 
industrialized nations. The survey had two 
objectives: to develop literacy scales that enable the 
comparison of people with widely varying abilities, 
and to compare the literacy skills of people in 
different countries. 


Households’ Unpaid Work: Measurement and 
Valuation assesses trends in unpaid work from 1961 
to 1992. In addition to the unpaid work households 
do for themselves, such as cooking and cleaning, the 
definition now includes volunteer work and helping 
friends, relatives and others, and extends coverage 
to all persons aged 15 and over living in private 
households. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released several 
new studies. Restructuring in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Sector from 1970 to 1990: Industry 
and Regional Dimensions of Job Turnover divides 
the manufacturing sector into five groups of related 
industries, and identifies those concentrated in 
different regions of the country. The analysis is 
divided into two time periods to assess whether the 
nature of job turnover in the 1970s differs from that 
of the 1980s. 


Why Has Inequality in Weekly Earnings 
Increased in Canada? presents the basic facts 
underlying a growing inequality in earnings. It 
also discusses several hypotheses recently put 
forward to explain the trend. 


Social Transfers, Changing Family Structure 
and Low Income among Children shows that the 
percentage of children living in low income 
families has risen and fallen with recessions and 
expansions since the 1970s; there has been 
relatively little change in the actual incidence of 
low income among families with preschool 
children. 


In the last several years, the Labour Force Survey 


(LFS) has been undergoing a complete redesign. In 
the final phase, to be completed by January 1997, a 
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new questionnaire and processing system will be 
introduced. In preparation for the introduction of 
the new questionnaire, the LFS has implemented 
changes to some of its estimates: it has refined the 
definition of part-time and full-time employment; 
changed estimates of the reason(s) for working part 
time; restricted time lost (work absence) to 


@ On June 13 to 15, a conference on The Changes in 


Working Time in Canada and the United States will 
be held in Ottawa. Topics to be addressed include 
changing hours of work, non-standard employment, 
part-time work, worksharing, working time of 
women, life cycle considerations of working hours, 
and policy dimensions. 


employees only; limited job descriptions to those 
who have worked within the last 12 months; and 
suspended publication of estimates of discouraged 
workers, involuntary part-time workers and 
alternative measures of unemployment. 


@ Key labour and income facts _... p. 60 


M This issue proposes a new format for this 
department. O 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on 
the Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical 
menu system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s 
gopher. To link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order @statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Marketing Division, Sales and Service, Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6; or call (613) 
951-7277 or (613) 951-5078, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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The labour market: Year-end 


review 


Cécile Dumas 


teady growth in real gross 

domestic product (GDP) in 
1994 had launched the Canadian 
economy on an upward trend that 
put an end to the so-called “jobless 
recovery” period. However, this 
scenario faded in 1995 (Chart A). 
As a result, labour market condi- 
tions stayed almost at a standstill, 
with employment rising at a much 
slower pace than the year before 
and the overall unemployment rate 
never falling below 9.2%. What 
made the economy slow down in 
1995 and how did this affect the 
labour market? This year-end 
review of the labour market ex- 
plores these questions. 


Drastic shifts in the 
economic outlook 


Stimulated by strong foreign de- 
mand,' Canadian output growth was 
sustained throughout 1994. Busi- 
nesses increased their capital utili- 
zation, registered significant 
operating profits, invested in plant 
and equipment and enlarged their 
workforces. Consumers, encour- 
aged by better labour market con- 
ditions and average earnings that 
increased faster than inflation, 
were less reluctant to spend; per- 
sonal expenditure rose by 3.0% 
(annual average), the highest 
increase since the pre-recessionary 
years. On the other hand, govern- 
ments seeking to control soaring 
deficits started to reduce their total 
expenditures. 


In 1995, these positive influ- 
ences weakened substantially. In 
an effort to control an “overheat- 
ing economy” that could result in 
an inflationary spiral, the U.S. Fed- 
eral Reserve slowly raised interest 
rates in the fall of 1994 and kept 


Cécile Dumas is with the Analytical 
Studies Branch. She can be reached at 
(O13) 951-3762. 
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Chart A 


Poorer economic performance in 1995 slowed employment 


growth. 


% Change from previous quarter 
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1994 


__ | Gross domestic product 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey, and National Accounts and Environment Division 


them relatively high until spring 
1995. The higher rates had a major 
effect on consumer spending in the 
United States, our largest trading 
partner. Consequently, there was a 
sharp drop in consumer goods 
shipped across the border,’ espe- 
cially motor vehicles. On the other 
hand, exported industrial goods 
were less affected by the increase 
in interest rates as, most probably, 
orders had been placed before the 
rise occurred. Therefore, exports of 
machinery and equipment as well 
as pulp and paper kept their upward 
trends until at least September 
1995) 


Canadian interest rates followed 
suit and only started to ease in April 
1995. The fragile resurgence in do- 
mestic demand in 1994, hit by 
higher borrowing costs and a 
labour market still plagued by high 
unemployment, started to lose 


steam early in 1995 and remained 
weak for most of the year. As in- 
ventories started to build up, busi- 
nesses reduced capital utilization 
in their factories and slowed their 
hiring activities. Both corporate 
operating profits and business in- 
vestment grew marginally, while 
governments further reduced ex- 
penditures during the first three 
quarters. 


This article is based on information 
available as of January 5th, 1996. 
Unless otherwise noted, monthly 
data have been seasonally adjusted 
to provide a better picture of under- 
lying trends. Seasonal movements 
are those caused by regular annual 
events such as climate, holidays, va- 
cation periods, and cycles related to 
crops and production. Seasonally ad- 
justed series still contain irregular 
and longer-term cyclical fluctuations. 
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As a result of slow job creation 


(as indicated by the Help-wanted Chart B 

Index,’ which has been on a down- Earnings growth did not keep pace with inflation in 1995. 
ward trend since April) and public 

spending cuts affecting several 

provinces, consumer confidence Year-over-year % change 

remained flat during the first two 3.0 

quarters of 1995 and edged up only 


slightly in the third.* For most 25 Average weekly earnings 
of the year, average earnings 
increases remained below inflation 
(Chart B) and personal expenditure 
rose by less than 2% over the pre- 
vious year. Consequently, spending 
on big ticket items such as houses 
and automobiles remained very 
weak. Housing starts dropped sig- 
nificantly in 1995 to an annualized 
rate of 112,000 new units for the 
first 10-month period, after record- 
ing 154,000 in 1994. In fact, the 
October annualized rate dropped to 
97,000, a level not seen since the 
recessionary period of 1982. Dur- 1994 1995 
ing this 10-month period, the 
number of new motor vehicles sold Sources: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours, and Prices Division 
by dealers dropped by 5.1%. De- 
partment store sales, which had 


EERE RR TAS RIN TEN RR SV INS AORN OB Ee Ea OO OO been steadily increasing since early 
Chart C 1994, levelled off in July 1995 and 
Although at a slower pace, employment improved in the private remained relatively flat thereafter. 


sector in 1995.* 
Effect on the labour market 


Pulled by a strong economic per- 


January 1994=100 formance, monthly employment 


110 gains totalled 382,000 during 1994. 

408 Self-employed | Private sector / The private sector generated the 

f employees / bulk of the growth, particularly in 

106 oor | ima a many of the goods-producing in- 

104 “Nf ne ie dustries but also in the service sec- 

102 bea ome : tor. Major gains were registered 

ooue . among the self-employed as con- 

Public sector employees tracting-out for professional 

Se services flourished with the over- 

96 all economic growth. On the other 

94 hand, employment in the public 

92 sector grew only marginally 
(Chart Cy; 

1994 With the pause in growth in 

1995, overall employment in- 

Source: Labour Force Survey creased by only 88,000 between 

* See Note 5 for definitions. December 1994 and December 


1995.° Overall, the whole private 
sector including employees and the 
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self-employed kept its upward 
trend until at least September, be- 
fore registering wider variations 
from October on. Losses were 
recorded in the public sector, with 
total employment declining sub- 
stantially during most of 1995. 


No employment growth in 
the goods sector ... 


In sharp contrast to the employ- 
ment increases of over 200,000 
during 1994, losses in some goods 
sector industries in 1995 more than 
offset the gains in others, so the 
year ended with 36,000 fewer 
workers than in December 1994. 


Manufacturing industries, ac- 
counting for over half the workers 
in the goods sector, had gained 
over 125,000 workers in 1994, but 
employment fluctuated in 1995. 
Swings in economic activity re- 
sulted in additions of over 50,000 
in both February and May, only to 
be offset by almost equal losses in 
each of the following months. Fur- 
ther declines in November and De- 
cember left employment virtually 
unchanged from December 1994 
(Chart D). 


The dampening effect of higher 
interest rates on requests for mort- 
gage loans slowed construction ac- 
tivity in the autumn of 1994, 
causing fluctuations in employ- 
ment in the latter part of the year. 
In 1995, despite the slow ease in 
mortgage rates that started in Feb- 
ruary, housing starts continued to 
drop. This weak activity, coupled 
with slower investment in non-resi- 
dential building, resulted in steep 
slides in employment in February 
and May, and to a lesser extent in 
June, leaving employment in con- 
struction down 22,000 at year end 
compared with December 1994. 


Employment declines in agricul- 
ture in 1995 more than wiped out 
the 1994 gains, while there was a 
no-growth situation in forestry and 
mining in 1995 that contrasted with 
the previous year’s employment 
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Chart D 
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In contrast to 1994, employment growth in the goods sector was 


almost flat in 1995. 


January 1994=100 
120 
115 


Construction 
110 


1994 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


gains of 15,000 (unadjusted) or 
over 6%. 


... While service sector gains 
slowed 


The service sector, with nearly 10 
million workers, showed employ- 
ment gains of 177,000 during 1994. 
But in contrast to the goods sector, 
there was additional growth of 
112,000 workers in the service 
sector in 1995 (Chart E). 


Community, business and per- 
sonal services,’ accounting for over 
half the service sector workforce, 
continued their upward trend and 
added 110,000 workers during 
1995. Most of this increase was at- 
tributable to the commercial com- 
ponent, which includes industries 
such as amusement and recreation, 
business services, personal and 
household services, and accommo- 
dation, food and beverage services. 
Although at a slower pace than the 
previous year, business services 
continued to register the largest 
gains (almost 50,000, unadjusted) 


Manufacturing 


Other primary 


Agriculture 


within the commercial services. On 
the other hand, government cuts 
had an effect on employment in 
most of the non-commercial ser- 
vices, such as education, health and 
social services. Employment in 
these services had levelled off in 
1994 and the trend continued in 
1995. 


As a result of weak consumer 
demand, which affected retail sales 
from the summer on, trade experi- 
enced variations in employment 
and ended 1995 with 45,000 more 
workers. Employment growth in fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate 
occurred only in March, May and 
June, reflecting a short improve- 
ment in house sales helped by the 
easing of mortgage loan rates, 
partly in Ontario but mainly on the 
west coast. Transportation, commu- 
nication and other utilities indus- 
tries posted employment growth in 
1995, with 34,000 more workers by 
year end. In sharp contrast to 1994, 
transportation and storage took the 
Dilke on this” increase m= 1995, 
mostly because of shipments of 
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Chart E 
Employment in commercial services did relatively well in 1995. 
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110 Commercial services * 110 : : 
Finance, insurance 


and real estate 


Non-commercial 
services ** y, 


Transportation, 
communication 
and other utilities 


Public administration 


1994 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Commercial services includes amusement and recreation, business services, personal and household services, 
accommodation, food and beverage services, membership organizations (except religious), and other services. 

** Non-commercial services includes education, health and social services, and religious organizations. 


machinery and equipment to the 
United States and across Canada. Chart F 


There was almost no growth in After modest growth the previous year, youth employment 


communications, while employ- registered a large decline in 1995. 
ment in other utilities continued its 


decreasing trend started in 1994. 
Those most directly affected by January 1994=100 
government cuts at all levels were 


public administration employees,® a Adult women 
whose numbers were reduced by oe (25 and evel) | 
79,000 during 1995. 
103 aa | CEES 
Full-time employment y ae ae 
growth slowed except among 102 
adult men Sf 
101 site Youths 
Both adult and young workers had A (15 to 24 years) 
benefited from the strong employ- 100 
ment growth in 1994 but only 
adults (25 years and over) did in 99 
1995 and then at a much slower 
pace (Chart F). As well, in contrast 98 
to 1994’s healthy gains in full-time J 
work, the growth in 1995 was made 1994 
up largely of part-time employment 


(Chart G). Source: Labour Force Survey 
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While full-time work accounted 
for over half (57%) of the 72,000 
increase in employment of adult 
men during 1995, over two-thirds 
(69%) of the 48,000 rise in adult 
women’s employment was part- 
time. In the meantime, youth em- 
ployment took a sharp dip of 32,000 
as their full-time employment 
dropped by 48,000 and part-time 
rose by 16,000. Losses were more 
significant among young women, 
who accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the total drop in youth 
employment. 


Unemployment declined 
but ... 


Since September 1994, unemploy- 
ment had remained below 1.5 mil- 
lion and it had fallen to 1.4 million 
by September 1995, certainly an 
encouraging signal. But a reduction 
in the number of people unem- 
ployed in the country is good news 
only if the decline can be attributed 
to employment gains. Unfortu- 
nately, this decrease was only 
partly attributable to employment 
growth; most of it resulted from a 
drop in labour force participation. 


Adults saw their unemployment 
rate decline slowly during 1995 
from 8.7% in January to 8.1% by 
year end, while the rate for youths 
climbed from 14.8% to 16.1% over 
the same period. 


... people stayed away from 
the labour market 


In theory, good labour market con- 
ditions with strong job creation set 
the scene for higher labour force 
participation as more jobless peo- 
ple start to look for work. Those 
conditions were present in 1994, 
yet the overall labour force partici- 
pation rate (the proportion of peo- 
ple aged 15 and over with jobs or 
looking for work) fell rather than 
rose. Consequently, it is no surprise 
that the stagnant conditions of 
1995 further diminished people’s 
perceptions about employment op- 
portunities. Thus, the participation 


Chart G 
In 1995, part-time took over as the key component of 
employment growth. 
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rate went down again in 1995, 
reaching an annual average of 
64.8%, its lowest point since 1983. 
(It had been higher (66.7%) even 
during the 1991 recession year.) 


Men continued their long-term 
decline begun almost three decades 
ago. Their participation rate in 
1995 averaged 72.5%, a drop of 3.8 


The labour market: Year-end review 


Full-time 


Part-time 


percentage points since 1990 
(Table 1). Over this five-year 
period, the most significant change 
occurred among young men and to 
a lesser extent among those form- 
ing the core of the male workforce, 
the 25 to 54 year-old group. For 
those aged 55 and over, early retire- 
ment, whether planned or not, partly 
explains the decrease. 


Table 1 


Annual average labour force participation rates 


1990 1991 1992 


Men 76.3 


15-24 years 71.4 
25-54 years 93.3 
55 and over 37.4 


Women 58.7 


15-24 years 67.0 
25-54 years (hsv 76 
55 and over es 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


% point 
change 


1993 1994 1995sg1990-1995 


% 
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As mentioned in the year-end 
review of the 1991 labour market 
(Cross, 1992), women’s overall 
participation rate had dropped 
slightly for the first time. Since 
then, it has continued to slide, 
reaching 57.4% in 1995. After five 
years of decline, what was seen as 
a “puzzling” situation — since 
women’s. rate had _ steadily 
increased from the mid-seventies 
on (Akyeampong, 1995) — may no 
longer be a “blip” in the statistics 
but rather a reversed trend. Young 
women staying in school longer 
than before (Sunter, 1994) drove 
the overall rate down as their older 
counterparts (25 to 54 years old) 
kept relatively stable rates. 


Across the country 


British Columbia and Alberta, ben- 
efiting from population growth and 
strong business investment — which 
kept consumer demand alive with 
house and retail sales higher than 
in the rest of the country — both 
ended 1995 with higher employ- 
ment (23,000 and 13,000, respec- 
tively) than in December 1994. 
Saskatchewan recorded a loss of 
6,000 while Manitoba had no sig- 
nificant change. 


After experiencing strong em- 
ployment variations in manufactur- 
ing (because of lower exports as 
well as weak domestic demand, 
particularly for motor vehicles) 
and large cuts in the public sector, 
Ontario ended 1995 at almost the 
same level as December 1994. Que- 
bec, being less reliant on the auto- 
mobile sector, recorded the largest 
gain (44,000), mostly in the serv- 
ice-producing industries except 
public administration. In the Atlan- 
tic provinces, New Brunswick’s 
employment declined by 5,000 
while Nova Scotia continued its 
1994 upward movement with an in- 
crease of 12,000. There were also 
gains in Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland (3,000 and 2,000, 
respectively). 


Table 2 
Annual average unemployment rates by province 


1994 


Canada 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Annual average unemployment 
rates declined in all provinces 
(Table 2). Most of the large metro- 
politan areas across Canada had 
registered major declines in unem- 
ployment rates in 1994. However, 
the slower economic growth of 
1995 moderated the downward 
trend, with a few exceptions in the 
western provinces (Gower, 1996). 


International comparisons 


Canada was not the only country of 
the G-7? to experience smaller out- 
put growth in 1995 than in the pre- 
vious year. During the first eight 
months of 1995, there was almost 
no change in industrial production 
in the United Kingdom or in the 
United States and a slight decline 
in France. Only Germany, Japan 
and Italy registered upward trends 
in their industrial production dur- 
ing the same period. In terms of 
employment, estimates published 
by the OECD in December 1995 
show that Canada and the United 
States shared the highest annual 
average growth rate (1.6%, see 
Note 6). France was next with 1.2% 
while the United Kingdom and Italy 
both registered 0.5%, followed by 
Japan with 0.2% and Germany with 
a loss of 0.3%. 


1995 


Summary 


As much as 1994 was a year of 
strong economic growth with major 
employment gains, higher average 
earnings and reduced unemploy- 
ment, 1995 was a year of weak per- 
formance. Output growth slowed 
very early in the year mainly 
because of reduced exports to the 
United States but also because 
domestic demand, which had 
started the year on an upswing, 
quickly responded to the slower 
economic activity with lower con- 
sumer spending on durable goods. 
The increase in employment was 
less than one-quarter of that 
recorded during 1994 and mostly 
in less lucrative part-time work. 
The unemployment _ situation 
hardly moved as more people, 
especially youths, stayed away 
from the labour force. 


Since this article was prepared, Sta- 
tistics Canada has made some 
changes to the Labour Force Survey. 
These modifications took effect Feb- 
ruary 9, 1996 with the release of the 
January 1996 data. Historical series 
have also been adjusted back to 
1976. For more information, see 
“What's new” in this issue. 


O 
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# Notes 


1 The share of real GDP accounted for by 
exports has been on the increase since the 
recent recession and now amounts to nearly 
40%; therefore, strong variations in that com- 
ponent of GDP have a substantial effect on 
the Canadian economy. 


2 After leading the large gains in real GDP 
in 1994 with well over $12 billion in each of 
the last three quarters, total exports increased 
by only $4.3 billion in the first quarter of 
1995 and dropped sharply (-$6.9 billion) in 
the second quarter. They bounced back in the 
third quarter with a rise of $5.9 billion mostly 
thanks to a notable jump in automobile ship- 
ments to the United States in August. But that 
month was an exception and as the U.S. 
economy slowed down in the fall, exports fell 
again in October. 


3. The Help-wanted Index is compiled from 
the number of help-wanted ads published in 
22 newspapers in 20 major metropolitan 
areas. The index is an indicator of the intent 
of employers to hire new workers. 


4 The Conference Board’s Index of Con- 
sumer Attitudes rose marginally in the third 
quarter of 1995 for the first time in four 
quarters, although it remained below the 
1994 average. 


5 The self-employed are working owners 
of businesses (incorporated or unincor- 
porated), professional practices or farms. On 
Chart C, the line labelled “self-employed” 


also includes unpaid family workers (persons 
who work without pay on a farm or in a 
business or professional practice owned and 
operated by another family member living in 
the same dwelling). Public sector employees 
are those working for government depart- 
ments or agencies, crown corporations, or 
publicly funded schools, hospitals or other 
institutions. Private sector employees are all 
other wage and salary earners. 


In Chart C, the private sector refers to the 
lines for self-employed and private sector 
employees. 


6 The annual average growth rate of over- 
all employment in 1994 was 2.1%; it was 
lower in 1995 (1.6%). However, annual 
averages tend to mask large monthly varia- 
tions. For example, annual average employ- 
ment in 1994 was 277,000 higher than the 
1993 annual average. The 1995 annual 
average exceeded 1994 by 214,000, an in- 
crease not much smaller than the previous 
year. On the other hand, when one looks at 
the variations in monthly employment levels 
registered during 1995, the overall increase 
in employment (between December 1994 and 
December 1995) was only 88,000, consider- 
ably smaller than the increase of 382,000 
during 1994 (between December 1993 and 
December 1994). For this reason, the follow- 
ing analysis on the changes in employment 
will use monthly changes to better reflect the 
evolving labour market conditions during 
1995s 


7 Community, business and personal serv- 
ices are split into commercial and non-com- 
mercial services in Chart E. 


Back Issues: Did you miss something ? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 


Feature articles in these issues include: 


Winter 1995 


Retirement savings: Tax assistance; Who is saving?; RRSP opportunities - 


retiring early - Atypical work arrangements - Index: 1989-1995 


Autumn 1995 
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8 Public administration employees is a 
sub-group of public sector employees. See 
note 5 for a definition of the latter. 


9 The G-7 countries are Canada, France, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the United Kingdom 
and the United States. 
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Canada’s unemployment 


mosaic in the 1990s 


Dave Gower 


G)% of the most serious struc- 
tural problems affecting the 
Canadian labour market is regional 
inequality. The traditional picture 
has been one of high unemploy- 
ment in such areas as the Atlantic 
provinces, combined with much 
lower rates elsewhere. 


This picture was especially evi- 
dent in the late 1980s. After several 
years of economic growth, the 
economies of Toronto and nearby 
areas were experiencing tight la- 
bour markets, as evidenced by low 
unemployment rates and a prolif- 
eration of “help-wanted” signs. At 
the same time, double-digit unem- 
ployment rates remained in such 
areas as the Gaspé and rural New- 
foundland (Gower, 1989). 


Since then, Canada has gone 
through a recession and a slow re- 
covery. This has affected regional 
unemployment rates to various de- 
grees, and created a pattern that 
differs in many ways from that of 
the late 1980s (see Definitions). 


Entering the recession: 
patterns differed 


For the country as a whole, 1989 
marked the lowest unemployment 
rates before the onset of the reces- 
sion of the early 1990s. However, 
in some areas unemployment had 
begun to rise between 1988 and 
1989. 


For example, the unemployment 
rate in Toronto rose from 3.7% in 
1988 to 4.0% in 1989. Moreover, 
four areas had unemployment rate 
increases of one percentage point or 
more: Prince Edward Island (12.9% 
to 14.0%), Sherbrooke (7.1% to 
9.2%), Ottawa-Hull (5.1% to 6.1%) 


Dave Gower is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at 951-4616 


Definitions 


As a rule, provinces are used to 
analyze regional differences. In this 
paper, however, census metropolitan 
areas (CMAs) are the main unit of 
measurement. The Labour Force Sur- 
vey (LFS) defines a CMA as the “main 
labour market area of an urbanized 
core (or continuously built-up area) 
having at least 100,000 habitants.” In 
the LFS files, CMA benchmark esti- 
mates (derived from the Census of 
Population) were tabulated back to 
1987. As a result, the series contained 
in this paper can be tabulated only as 
far back as that year. The CMAs are 
then subtracted from the provinces, to 
produce provincial residuals consist- 
ing of smaller urban and rural areas. 


and Regina (6.9% to 7.9%). The 
downturn leading to the recession 
was not reflected at the same time 
or with equal intensity in all 


regional unemployment rates 
(Table 1). 
As the recession deepened 


through 1991 and 1992, the Cana- 
dian unemployment rate rose to 
reach 11.3%, almost 4 points higher 
than it had been in 1989 (7.5%). 
However, the effect on unemploy- 
ment was not evenly spread. 


The Atlantic area, which had 
higher rates to begin with, had a 
slower rate of growth in unemploy- 
ment (122% to 14.99¢-oar 2:7 
points). The Quebec increase be- 
tween 1989 and 1992 was close to 
the national average (9.3% to 
12.8%, or 3.5 points). A much more 
dramatic rise was seen in Ontario, 
which jumped nearly 6 percentage 
points, from 5.1% to 10.9%. 


In contrast, western unemploy- 
ment rate increases were less than 
2 points (7.4% to 9.3% in the Prai- 
ries, Si %"to 105 % “ine British 
Columbia). 


Obviously, these provincial 
residuals contain many local varia- 
tions in labour market conditions. 
Such detail is outside the scope of this 
article; readers who wish to see data 
on smaller areas can consult Statistics 
Canada’s Labour Force Annual Aver- 
ages. 


The employment figures and un- 
employment rates used in this article 
are LFS annual averages. The LFS 
measures employment and unemploy- 
ment by place of residence rather than 
by place of work. So, for example, the 
employment figure associated with a 
region refers to the number of resi- 
dents of that region who are em- 
ployed, not to the number of persons 
who work within the region. 


The more detailed regions show 
even greater variation. Toronto and 
Oshawa jumped well over 7 points 
between 1989 and 1992. In con- 
trast, Saint John showed little 
effect from the recession (from 
10.7% in 1989 to 11.4% in 1992). 
Perhaps more remarkable, unem- 
ployment rates remained stable or 
actually dropped in some western 
localities, such as non-metropoli- 
tan Manitoba, Regina, and Victoria. 
Furthermore, in most other western 
regions the increase was relatively 
small. 


Unemployment is the end prod- 
uct of a complex combination of 
supply and demand factors, but a 
key explanation for the stability of 
western unemployment rates can be 
found in employment trends. The 
number of jobs held up well in the 
West, particularly in Alberta and 
British Columbia. For example, 
Vancouver employment increased 
more than 50,000 between 1989 
and 1992, while in Toronto it de- 
clined by over 140,000 (Appendix 
‘Lables ti 
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The big story now: Toronto 
and environs staying cool 


The economic pressures in the 
Toronto area vanished dramatically 
with the onset of the recession in 
1990. As of the end of 1995, there 
was no sign of their returning. The 
Toronto CMA itself, with an annual 
average unemployment rate of 
8.5%, was far from resuming its sta- 
tus of “hotspot” enjoyed seven 


Canada’s unemployment mosaic in the 1990s 


years earlier. However, its unem- 
ployment rate had improved sub- 
stantially from 11.4% three years 
earlier. 


Other CMAs in southern Ontario 
were also showing moderate 
though not spectacular improve- 
ment in their unemployment pic- 
ture. Only Hamilton could boast a 
rate below 7%. 


In the Atlantic and Quebec re- 
gions, unemployment rates re- 
mained well into the double digits, 
with the sole exception of Halifax. 


The lowest 1995 unemployment 
rates were to be found in the West, 
specifically in the non-metropoli- 
tan areas of the Prairies. Even these 
rates, however, were near 6%, well 
above the rates seen around 


Toronto in the late 1980s. 


Table 1 
Unemployment rate by region 


1987 


Canada 


Atlantic 

St. John’s 

Non-CMA Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Halifax 

Non-CMA Nova Scotia 
Saint John 

Non-CMA New Brunswick 


Quebec 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Québec 
Trois-Rivieres 
Sherbrooke 

Montréal 

Non-CMA Quebec 


Ottawa-Hull * 


Ontario 

Sudbury 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines-Niagara 
London 

Windsor 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Thunder Bay 
Non-CMA Ontario 


-~NMNo-—-fLAMN 


Prairies 

Winnipeg 

Non-CMA Manitoba 
Regina 

Saskatoon 

Non-CMA Saskatchewan 
Calgary 

Edmonton 

Non-CMaA Alberta 


British Columbia 
Vancouver 

Victoria 

Non-CMA British Columbia 


—_ 
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* Because the Ottawa-Hull CMA includes portions in both Ontario and Quebec, it is listed separately from these provinces. Each 
provincial total includes the relevant portion of the CMA. 
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Ranks help tell the story 


One way to demonstrate how the 
distribution of unemployment rates 
has shifted is to use ranks, starting 
with number | for the region with 
the lowest unemployment rate 
(Table 2). To simplify the examina- 
tion this section concentrates on 
three years: 1989, just prior to the 
last recession, 1992, the year with 
the highest national unemployment 
rate,’ and 1995, the most recent 
data available. 


Toronto dropped from first to 
nineteenth spot as the recession 
deepened, but improved by 5 places 
by 1995. Oshawa, undoubtedly fol- 
lowing the fortunes of the auto in- 
dustry, plunged from second to 
twenty-first place between 1989 
and 1992, and then regained 6 of 
those rank positions. Non-metro- 
politan Ontario, which was in sev- 
enth spot in 1989, dropped to 
fourteenth by 1992 and slipped fur- 
ther to twenty-first position in 
£993; 


West of Ontario, many areas im- 
proved their relative position dra- 
matically between 1989 and 1992. 
Many maintained these favourable 
positions into 1995. 


Perhaps the most dramatic 
roller-coaster ride was experienced 
by Victoria, which soared 17 rank 
positions from twenty-second to 
fiith ‘spot Jby “1992 and> then 
dropped 15 positions by 1995 
CEablé: 3): 


Ottawa-Hull ranked eighth in 
unemployment rate in 1989, and 
kept this approximate position 
through 1992. Between 1992 and 
1995, however, it fell sharply to 
twenty-third spot, reflecting public 
sector cut-backs. 


In Quebec and the Atlantic re- 
gions, rank shifts were generally 
less dramatic. Most of these areas 
had relatively high unemployment 
before the recession, and followed 
the overall trends during the next 
six years. There were exceptions, 


Table 2 
Regions ranked * by unemployment rate 


St. John’s 

Non-CMA Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Halifax 

Non-CMA Nova Scotia 
Saint John 

Non-CMA New Brunswick 


=fRS 


88R 


Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Québec CMA 
Trois-Riviéres 
Sherbrooke 

Montréal 

Non-CMA Quebec 


Ottawa-Hull 


Sudbury 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 

St. Catharines-Niagara 
London 

Windsor 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Thunder Bay 
Non-CMA Ontario 


Winnipeg 

Non-CMA Manitoba 
Regina 

Saskatoon 

Non-CMA Saskatchewan 
Calgary 

Edmonton 

Non-CMA Alberta 


Vancouver 
Victoria 22 
Non-CMA British Columbia 31 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: 


Loss or gain 
in position ** 


1989 to 
1992 


1992 to 


1995 1995 


NSR8SskES8 
iN ar At oonss 


=_hk 


-—-MnmM., ONi.:in NAPOW, LRhONOD 


— 
NN © ADWANAN— 


24 


Small changes in rank can be caused by differences in the unemployment rate 


that are below acceptable levels of reliability. Rank variations of less than 5 


should be treated with caution. 


* 


Rank 1 corresponds to the lowest unemployment rate each year. 


** A negative number indicates a worsening of relative position, that is, the rank has 


increased. 


however. Québec CMA dropped 6 
ranks from 1989 to 1992, and a fur- 
ther 7 in the following three years, 
moving from twelfth to twenty-fifth 
place over the six years. Halifax 
slid from tenth to sixteenth place 
between 1992 and 1995 (see Dis- 
persion increases with prosperity). 


Life in the big city... 


So far the discussion has focused 
on the various regions of the coun- 
try. But how about metropolitan 
areas as a whole? How does their 
unemployment picture compare 
with the rest of the country? 
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Dispersion increases with prosperity 


As already noted, areas with the low- 
est unemployment rates in the late 
1980s also had the greatest increases 
in the following three years, suggest- 
ing that unemployment distribution is 
closely tied to the state of the 
economy. In good times, unemploy- 
ment is distributed much less evenly. 


The evenness or inequality of the 
distribution of unemployment can be 
measured in many different ways. For 


this study, the average difference of re- 
gional unemployment rates from the 
Canada figure was used to represent dis- 
persion of unemployment. 


_ In this paper, dispersion is calculated 
as a weighted mean of the differences 
between the regional and national un- 
employment rates. Specifically, the 
absolute difference between each 


regional rate and the national rate is mul- 


tiplied by the regional labour force. 


Unemployment dispersion varies inversely with the national 


unemployment rate. 


% dispersion 


National unemployment rate (%) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Over the period studied, unem- 
ployment rates were lower in met- 
ropolitan areas than elsewhere 
(Chart). But they were also more 
variable, being much lower in good 
times and rising somewhat faster as 
the economy deteriorated. One 
explanation may be the industry 
mix (for example, agriculture may 
not suffer from cyclical fluctua- 
tions in demand as much as manu- 
facturing). 


Differences between metropoli- 
tan areas and the surrounding ter- 
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ritories vary across the country. In 
Newfoundland in 1994 and 1995, 
St. John’s experienced unemploy- 
ment rates around 10 percentage 
points lower than the remainder of 
the province (Appendix Table 2), a 
contrast undoubtedly affected by 
the decline of fishing. In Nova 
Scotia, the Halifax rate varied be- 
tween 5 and 7 points below that for 
the rest of the province. 


In New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia, metro- 
politan area unemployment rates 


These products are summed, and the 
total is divided by the national labour 
force, to produce aggregate disper- 
sion. Finally, the dispersion is divided 
by the national unemployment rate to 
produce percent dispersion. 


In equation form, the percent dis- 
persion is calculated as: 


‘O» | Ur-Uc| x LFr)/LFe 
Uc 
where 
Ur = unemployment rate in region r 
Uc = national unemployment rate 


LFr = labour force in region r 
LFe = national labour force 


During the late 1980s, when un- 
employment was quite low in some 
areas, the dispersion of unemploy- 
ment was high, approaching 30% in 
1988 and 1989. This reflected the fact 
that areas such as non-metropolitan 
Newfoundland did not participate in 
the prosperity. 


Since the former hotspots in 
southern Ontario suffered dispropor- 
tionately from the recession, unem- 
ployment became more evenly 
distributed, with dispersion dropping 
to around 14% in 1992. By 1995, the 
national unemployment rate was 
down to 9.5% and unemployment 
dispersion was back up to approxi- 
mately 16%. Both movements are 
modest compared with those of the 
late 1980s, however. 


were typically less than 2 percent- 
age points below non-metropolitan 
rates. However, in all three Prairie 
provinces, the opposite was true: 
metropolitan areas had higher un- 
employment rates. This was par- 
ticularly noticeable in Manitoba, 
where Winnipeg has been as much 
as 5 percentage points higher than 
the remainder of the province. This 
gap was widest between 1991 and 
1994; before then the difference 
was closer to one percentage point. 
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Table 3 
The largest changes* in unemployment rate rank 


1989 to 1992 1992 to 1995 


Improved position 


Victoria Windsor 
Regina Hamilton 
Non-CMA Manitoba Winnipeg 
Saint John Oshawa 
Non-CMA Saskatchewan Toronto 
Vancouver Saskatoon 


Lost position 


Oshawa -19 Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto -18 Victoria 

Hamilton -8 Québec CMA 

St. Catharines-Niagara -8 Non-CMA Ontario 
Non-CMA Ontario -7 Halifax 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

* Five regions with the largest rank changes, negative or positive, were selected 
within each comparison period. However, where regions were tied, both cases are 
included in the list. 


Summary 


The national unemployment rate is ils 


a mosaic of many pieces. Some 


areas of the country, for example, variable. 
demonstrate stability, but other re- 

gions are much more variable. Met- %o 
ropolitan areas in general tend to 12 


show wider fluctuations, though 
their unemployment rates are usu- 


ally lower. " 


These differences have impor- 
tant consequences for the country. 
As the economy improves, certain 
regions tend to develop shortages 
of particular kinds of workers. At 
the same time, unemployment 
remains stubbornly high in other 
areas. 


Although unemployment rates 
have fallen in most regions, these 
declines have been mostly moder- 6 
ate, so unemployment dispersion 1987 1988 1989 1990 
has risen only slightly. The lowest 
unemployment rates remain well 
above those of 1988 and 1989, and ise aS 
the location of the tightest labour 
markets has shifted from southern 
Ontario to the West. O 
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@ Note 


1. The trough of the recession, as measured 
by monthly unemployment rates, occurred in 
April 1992. Annual average data such as 
those used here do not show the full detail of 
the trends over time. 
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Appendix Table 1 
Employment trends by region 


Change 


1989 to 1992 1IJZ TO TI95 


Canada 


All CMAs combined 
All non-CMA regions combined 


Atlantic 

St. John’s 

Non-CMA Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Halifax 

Non-CMA Nova Scotia 
Saint John 

Non-CMA New Brunswick 


Quebec 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére 
Québec 
Trois-Riviéres 
Sherbrooke 

Montréal 

Non-CMA Quebec 


Ottawa-Hull 


Ontario 

Sudbury 

Oshawa 

Toronto 

Hamilton 
St-Catharines-Niagara 
London 

Windsor 
Kitchener-Waterloo 
Thunder Bay 
Non-CMA Ontario 


Prairies 

Winnipeg 

Non-CMA Manitoba 
Regina 

Saskatoon 

Non-CMA Saskatchewan 
Calgary 

Edmonton 

Non-CMaA Alberta 


British Columbia 


Vancouver 
Victoria 
Non-CMA British Columbia 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Appendix Table 2 
Metropolitan and non-metropolitan unemployment rates 


1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 "1992 1993 1994 1995 


Canada 8.9 


CMA 8.2 
Non-CMA 10.1 


Atlantic 13.9 


CMA iKO),7/ 
Non-CMA 15.3 


Newfoundland 18.0 


CMA 12:5 
Non-CMA 20.8 


Prince Edward Island 13.1 


Nova Scotia 12.4 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


New Brunswick 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Quebec 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Ontario 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Prairies 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Manitoba 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Saskatchewan 
CMA 
Non-CMA 


Alberta 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


British Columbia 


CMA 
Non-CMA 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Women entrepreneurs 


Gary L. Cohen 


Si are or entrepre- 
neurship, has been booming in 
Canada. More than one-fourth of 
all employment growth from 1976 
to 1994 has been in the form of 
self-employment.' Indeed, entre- 
preneurship has frequently been 
rérerrea) tom asivthe vengine ‘of 
employment growth in the Cana- 
dian economy; much of that growth 
has been attributed to the creation 
and evolution of small businesses.’ 


In part, the expansion of self- 
employment reflects the ongoing 
shift to a service economy. But it 
can also be linked to the business 
opportunities that have become 
available as a result of the 
downsizing and restructuring of 
large corporate enterprises, cou- 
pled with the adoption of policies 
promoting contracting out and pri- 
vatization by government. 


In 1976, there were 810,000 
workers in the non-agricultural in- 
dustries* who were self-employed 
in their main job,* representing 9% 
of the 9.3 million workers in these 
industries. By 1994, the number of 
entrepreneurs in Canada had more 
than doubled to 1.8 million and 
they represented fully 14% of 12.9 
million workers. 


The representation of women 
among the self-employed has 
jumped considerably in the last 20 
years. Women accounted for one in 
three entrepreneurs in 1994, up 
from just one in four in 1976. And 
the incidence of self-employment 
(the self-employed as a proportion 
of the total employed) rose from 
6% to 10% for women, compared 
with a rise from 11% to 17% for 
men. 


Gary L. Cohen is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4623. 
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Chart A 


Self-employed women have tripled their numbers, while men 


have doubled theirs. 


1976 = 100 
350 


100 
1976 1979 1982 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


This paper describes the growth 
in entrepreneurship among women, 
and compares the characteristics of 
self-employed women with those of 
their male counterparts (see Data 
sources and definitions). 


Two decades of growth 


Over the last two decades total em- 
ployment growth has been much 
more pronounced for women than 
for men. Total female employment 
rose from 3.5 million in 1976 to 5.9 
million in 1994, while male em- 
ployment increased from 5.8 to 7.0 
million. In other words, women 
have accounted for fully two-thirds 
of all employment gains.° 


Self-employment has been in- 
creasing steadily for both women 
and men (Chart A). The number of 
self-employed women tripled from 
197,000 in 1976 to 598,000 in 


1985 1988 1991 


1994, while the number of self- 
employed men almost doubled 
from 614,000 to 1.2 million. Thus, 
women accounted for about 40% of 
the rise in self-employment during 
this period. 


Two-thirds of women entrepre- 
neurs work full time.’ This propor- 
tion has hardly changed since 1976 
because both full-time and part- 
time self-employment have dou- 
bled among women. By way of 
contrast, the proportion of full-time 
workers among men entrepreneurs 
fell from 95% in 1976 to 90% in 
1994 as the rise in part-time work 
(311%) considerably exceeded that 
of full-time work (85%). 


Among women, the rise in the 
number of employers (250%) has 
been far stronger than the rise in 
own-account workers (189%); 
among men, own-account workers 
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Data sources and definitions 
Labour Force Survey (LFS) 


The LFS is a monthly household sur- 
vey. It is perhaps best known as the 
source of Canada’s official unem- 
ployment rate, but it also collects a 
multitude of other data about various 
aspects of the Canadian labour mar- 
ket. LFS data have been used here to 
examine self-employment growth and 
the demographic characteristics of 
this group. 


The vast majority of employed Ca- 
nadians (84%) are paid workers (em- 
ployees) who receive a wage or salary 
from an employer (for example, a 
firm, farm, or government depart- 
ment). A small number (less than 1%) 
are unpaid family workers who work 
without pay in a business owned and 
operated by another family member 
living in the same household. The re- 
maining workers are self-employed. 


The self-employed are those per- 
sons who own and operate a business, 
farm or professional practice. They 
also include within their ranks inde- 
pendent salespersons and those who 
work independently but do not own a 
business (for example, babysitters and 
newspaper carriers). Although the 
LFS does not explicitly define the 
term business, it assumes that busi- 
ness is synonymous with having one 
or more of the following: a location 
used exclusively for business, a sig- 
nificant capital investment, or paid 
help. 


have increased more rapidly (127% 
compared with 73%). By 1994, 28% 
of the female self-employed were 
employers, up from 25% in 1976; 
in contrast, the proportion of em- 
ployers among men fell during this 
period, from 57% to 50%. Or, ex- 
pressed from a different perspec- 
tive, women made up 22% of all 
employers in 1994, up from 12% in 
1976. 


Who are these entrepreneurs? 


Age 

The incidence of self-employment 
rises steadily by age for both 
women and men. This is hardly sur- 


Currently, some 16% of all 
employed Canadians (14% in the non- 
agricultural industries) are self- 
employed. The self-employed are cat- 
egorized as either employers (those 
who usually employ one or more paid 
workers) or own-account workers 
(those who do not usually have paid 
help). Their businesses can be either 
incorporated or unincorporated. For 
further information about the LES, see 
Statistics Canada (1992).° 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
(SCF) 


The earnings data used in this report 
are from the SCF, an annual supple- 
ment to the April LFS. Earnings con- 
sist of wages and salaries as well as 
net income from self-employment. 
The SCF collects data for the previ- 
ous calendar year; thus the April 1994 
SCF collected earnings data for 1993. 


The SCF data used in this report 
relate only to those who, as of the rel- 
evant April survey date, had had the 
same job/business since January of 
the preceding year (a 16-month pe- 
riod). This technique facilitates com- 
parisons between various groups of 
workers. As a result, workers who 
changed jobs, who did not work the 
entire year, or who started a new busi- 
ness during the year have been ex- 
cluded from the data. 


prising: younger workers have not 
generally acquired the experience, 
resources and skills necessary to 
move into self-employment. Also, 
the particularly high rate of self- 
employment among both women 
(34%) and men (55%) aged 65 and 


over undoubtedly reflects the 
retirement, willing or otherwise, of 
most employees by this age 
(Table 1). 


The rise in self-employment by 
age is noticeably sharper for men 
than for women. For example, in 
1994 the rates of self-employment 
for 25 to 34 year-olds were 8% for 
women and 12% for men, while the 
rates for 45 to 54 year-olds were 


12% and 23%, respectively. Thus, 
while on average both self- 
employed women and men are 


_ older than their paid worker coun- 


terparts, the age differential is 
greater for men than for women 
(Chart B). 


Marital and family status 
Self-employed workers are much 
more likely than paid workers to be 
married. In 1994, 72% of women 
entrepreneurs were married com- 
pared with 64% of paid workers. 
The comparable figures for men 
were 79% for the self-employed 
and 64% for paid workers. At least 
part of these differences in marital 
rates reflects the age variations 
among these groups. The self- 
employed are older on average 
than paid workers, and older work- 
ers are more likely to be married. 
And, as noted previously, this age 
gap is more pronounced for men 
than for women. 


Other factors may also contrib- 
ute to higher marriage rates for en- 
trepreneurs. It seems likely that 
the safety net provided by an em- 
ployed spouse might facilitate or 
encourage risk taking for some en- 
trepreneurs. Furthermore, marriage 
partners are often business part- 
ners. The family-owned corner gro- 
cery store is but one example of 
such an arrangement, and a consid- 
erable number of self-employed 
women are married to other entre- 
preneurs (Gardner,1994). 


The incidence of self-employ- 
ment was only somewhat higher for 
married (11%) than for non- 
married women (8%).°® In sharp 
contrast, the incidence for married 
men (20%) was almost double that 
for non-married men (11%). 
Among women, regardless of their 
marital status, children in the home 
made little difference to the inci- 
dence of self-employment. 


Education 
The educational characteristics of 
self-employed women are fairly 
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Table 1 
Self-employment by age and sex, 1994 * 


Total 
employed 


Both sexes 12,867 


15-24 2,008 
25-34 3,574 
35-44 3,598 
45-54 2,506 
55-64 1,018 
65 and over 163 


Women 5,862 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 


55-64 
65 and over 


Men 

15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 


55-64 
65 and over 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Non-agricultural industries only. 


similar to those of female paid 
workers. For example, in 1994, 19% 
of self-employed women had a uni- 
versity degree compared with 18% 
of paid workers. However, the inci- 
dence of self-employment was con- 
siderably higher among women 
who did not complete high school 
(16%) than among those who had 
higher levels of educational attain- 
ment (10%). This undoubtedly re- 
flects the fact that self-employment 
encompasses a broad spectrum of 
activities, including many that have 
only a limited relationship to for- 
mal education. 


The educational profile of male 
entrepreneurs generally matches 
that of their female counterparts; 
for example, in 1994 men’s inci- 
dence of self-employment was 
highest among those without a high 
school diploma (23%). However, in 
contrast to the situation for women, 
university degrees were more 
prevalent among self-employed 


Self- 
employed 


Rate of self- 
employment 


Women entrepreneurs 


men (24%) than among male paid 
workers (18%). On average, women 
seem less likely than men to have 
become entrepreneurs in profes- 
sional fields where self-employ- 
ment requires the successful 
completion of a higher education. 


Where they work ... 


Employed women tend to be con- 


-centrated in just a few service in- 


dustries (Table 2); this pattern is 
particularly true for self-employed 
women, although less so today than 
in the past (Chart C). 


In 1976, more than one-half of 
self-employed women were em- 
ployed in other services,’ and a fur- 
ther 22% worked in retail trade. 
Because of slower-than-average 
employment gains in these two in- 
dustries, by 1994 their shares had 
declined to 35% and 17%, respec- 
tively. Particularly strong growth 
in business services and in health 
and social services vaulted these 
industries to overall self-employ- 
ment shares of 13% and 11%. 


Chart B 


The rate of self-employment by age generally differs less for 


women. 


Women 
15-24 [oo 


25-34 aaa 


35 - 44 | 

45 - 54 

55 - 64 | 
65 & over 


Men 
15-24 
25 - 34 
35 - 44 
45 - 54 
55 - 64 

65 & over 


20 


30 40 


Rate of self-employment in 1994 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C 


Business services and health and social services have become much larger fields for women 


entrepreneurs. * 


Business 
services 
3% 


Health and a 


social services 


Other services ** 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Business 


services 


All other 
industries 


Health and 
social services 


* In 1976, there were 197,000 women entrepreneurs; in 1994, there were 598,000. 
** Mainly amusement and recreational services, and personal and household services. 


Thus, these four industries ac- 
counted for three out of four self- 
employed women but just 45% of 
female paid workers. At the same 
time, only 7% of self-employed 
women worked in the goods sec- 
tor’? compared with 12% of female 
paid workers. 


... and what they do 


Given this industrial distribution, it 
comes as no surprise that 37% of 
self-employed women worked in 
service occupations in 1994 (down 
from 55% in 1976).''! A further 21% 
were in sales occupations. In con- 
trast, self-employed men in 1994 
were concentrated in sales occupa- 
tions (21%), construction trades 
(17%) and managerial and admin- 
istrative occupations (13%). 


Hours on the job 


Women entrepreneurs are much 
more likely than their paid worker 
counterparts to work either few or 
many hours in their main job. In 
1994, 37% of women entrepreneurs 
usually worked less than 30 hours 
per week; this compares with 27% 
of female paid workers (and just 
12% of male entrepreneurs).'? Short 
work weeks were particularly evi- 
dent among female own-account 
workers; in 1994, of the 72% of 
women entrepreneurs who were 
own-account workers, fully 45% 
usually worked less than 30 hours 
per week. 


On the other hand, the incidence 
of long hours (usually working 50 
or more hours per week) was much 
higher for women entrepreneurs 


All other 
industries 


Other services ** 


(21%) than for female paid work- 
ers (4%), although far below the 
level recorded by men entrepre- 
neurs (44%). Such long hours re- 
flect but one aspect of the demands 
that self-employment can impose 
on the owner/operator. 


What about money? 


Average annual earnings of self- 
employed women were $18,400 in 
1993 (See Data sources and defi- 
nitions). This compares with 
$25,900 for female paid workers 
and $33,400 for self-employed 
men. Female employers earned an 
average of $27,000 that year, while 
Own-account workers averaged 
$13,900. 


Lower earnings for self-em- 
ployed women reflect a number of 
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Table 2 


Self-employment by industry and sex, 1994 * 


Women Men 


Total 


Primary ** 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation and storage 
Communications and other 

utilities 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate operators and 

insurance agents 
Business services 353 
Government services 391 
Education services 589 
Health and social services 1,049 
Accommodation, food and 

beverage services 470 
Other services t 583 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Non-agricultural industries only. 
** Includes fishing, forestry and mining. 


Self- Total Self- 
em- 
ployed 


000 


m- m- 


e e 
ployed ployed 


000 
1,202 


239 44 
1,409 74 
670 239 
428 70 


7,005 


294 12 
439 86 
846 194 
166 12 


138 52 
470 
487 
370 


t Mainly amusement and recreational services plus personal and household services. 


factors, many of which are interre- 
lated. Perhaps most important is the 
fact that part-time work is much 
more prevalent among women en- 
trepreneurs than among either 
female paid workers or men entre- 
preneurs. Compounding the issue 
of the short work week, women 
entrepreneurs are also concen- 
trated in industries such as other 
services and retail trade, where 
earnings tend to be lower than 
average (Grenon, 1996). As well, 
the proportion of employers (who 
consistently earn far more than 
own-account workers) is consider- 
ably lower for women than for 
men. Also, the proportion of self- 
employed women with a university 
degree is lower than that of men.'? 


Summary 


Self-employment has been rising 
rapidly in recent years, partly 


because of a restructuring of both 
the private and public sectors. Al- 
though men still dominate the self- 
employment sphere of the labour 
market, women are playing an ever- 
increasing role, particularly in 
industries such as retail trade, busi- 
ness services and health and social 
services. The fact that women 
entrepreneurs are frequently mar- 
ried to other entrepreneurs sug- 
gests that a part of the large 
increase in self-employment 
reflects changes in the way women 
view their role within a family 
enterprise. O 


#@ Notes 


1 More specifically, 17% of the growth in 
employment for women and 49% for men has 
been self-employment. 


2 While small business is not exactly syn- 
onymous with self-employment, it is closely 


Women entrepreneurs 


linked. See “Small business driving Canada’s 
economy,” The Globe and Mail (Advertising 
supplement, March 17, 1995). For a scientific 
assessment on the same theme, see Picot, 
Baldwin and Dupuy (1994), and Baldwin and 
Picot (1994). 


3 Agriculture has been excluded from the 
main study because the factors affecting em- 
ployment growth and worker status in this 
sector are quite different from those in other 
sectors of the economy (see Down on the 
farm, overleaf). 


4 For persons holding more than one job, 
the LFS defines “main job” as the one at 
which a person is currently working the 
greatest number of usual hours. In 1993, there 
were some 160,000 moonlighters who were 
paid workers in their main job and self- 
employed in their second job (Cohen, 1994). 


5 Similar but more detailed data are avail- 
able from the Census of Population, but these 
are not as timely. (The most recent data are for 
9ST) 


6 From 1976 to 1994, the number of paid 
workers increased by 61% for women, com- 
pared with a rise of just 12% for men. As a 
result of this differential in growth, women 
accounted for 47% of paid workers in 1994, 
compared with 39% in 1976. 


7 In this article, full-time workers (with 
some minor exceptions) are those usually 
employed 30 hours or more per week at all 
jobs combined. Between 1976 and 1994, the 
number of female full-time paid workers rose 
50%, compared with a rise of 7% for male 
full-time paid workers. The number of part- 
time paid workers more than doubled for both 
women and men. 


8 For this study, “married” also includes 
persons in common-law arrangements, while 
“non-married” refers to single (never mar- 
ried), divorced and widowed persons. 


9 “Other services” consists mainly of 
amusement and recreational services plus 
personal and household services. 


10 For this report, the (non-agricultural) 
goods sector includes fishing, forestry, min- 
ing, manufacturing and construction. 


11 The most common service occupations 
for the self-employed, according to the 1991 
Census, were barbers/hairdressers (34,000) 
and child-care workers (22,000) (Gardner, 
1994). 


12 The number of hours usually worked 
weekly may be quite different from the actual 
hours worked during a particular week. 


13 In general, earnings are directly related 
to the level of educational attainment. 
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Down on the farm 


Employment patterns in agriculture 
have changed dramatically in the last 
20 years. In 1976, there were 481,000 
agricultural workers in Canada, of 
whom one-fourth (117,000) were 
women. By 1994, total agricultural 
employment had fallen 12% to 
425,000, but the number of women 
employed in this industry had risen 
19% (to 140,000) and they repre- 
sented one-third of “farm workers.” 


For women in agriculture, the 
shifts from unpaid family work to self- 
employment have been even more 
pronounced and significant. In 1976, 
only 10% of female farm workers 
were classified as self-employed, 
while 32% were paid workers and 
58% were unpaid family workers. In 
1994, 43% of female farm workers 
were self-employed, while 41% were 
paid workers and just 16% were un- 
paid family workers (Chart). In abso- 
lute terms, the number of 
self-employed women in the agricul- 
ture industry soared from 12,000 to 
60,000, the number of female paid 
workers rose from 38,000 to 57,000, 


and the number of unpaid female fam- 
ily workers dropped from 67,000 to 
23,000. 


To some extent these dramatic 
shifts reflect the fact that farm women, 
like women in general, have become 
much more aware of their rights, par- 
ticularly those related to the owner- 
ship of ‘family <property’ This 
awareness has been validated by the 
courts, which have stated that women 
have the right to an appropriate share 
of the equity of their family farm. In 
addition, tax changes have encour- 
aged women to assume paid employ- 
ment status (Duchesne, 1989). 


Male employment patterns in agri- 
culture were much more subdued dur- 
ing this period. Employment fell in all 
three worker categories, although the 
distribution was similar to 1976 pat- 
terns: in 1994, 69% of the 285,000 
male farm workers were self- 
employed, 28% were paid workers 
and 3% were unpaid family workers. 


The rate of self-employment among women in agriculture has 


quadrupled since 1976. 


% of women employed in agriculture 
60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


Self-employed 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Are service jobs low-paying? 


Lee Grenon 


Soe sector jobs are generally 
considered by the public to pay 
low wages. This perception arises 
partly from some commentators’ 
indiscriminate labelling of low- 
wage industries as “services”; it 
gains support from the high visibil- 
ity of many low-wage service jobs, 
in food services and retail trade for 
instance, suggesting that all are 
low-paying, with limited opportu- 
nities for advancement. This belief 
is not entirely misplaced. In 1994, 
the 20 lowest-paying industries in 
Canada, based on average weekly 
earnings, were in the service sector; 
at the same time, however, 6 of the 
20. highest-paying industries were 
also in services. 


The service-producing sector is 
several times larger than the 
goods-producing sector, employ- 
ing over three-quarters of the Ca- 
nadian workforce. With size comes 
diversity: industries in the service 
sector range from restaurants, 
stores and gas stations to health 
care, government and financial in- 
stitutions. Wages are equally wide 
ranging, with employees polarized 
in the high-paying and low-paying 
industries. This article compares 
average weekly earnings, exclud- 
ing overtime, of employees! across 
more than 100 different service in- 
dustries. It also assesses the dispar- 
ity in the earnings of service and 
goods sector workers. 


Interpreting weekly earnings 


Differences in weekly earnings be- 
tween industries arise from several 
factors, but one of the most impor- 
tant is volume of work (hours 
worked per week, and weeks 
worked per year). For example, 
employers in an industry heavily 


Lee Grenon is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-5254. 
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Data source, limitations and definitions 


This study uses annual average data 
compiled from the monthly Survey of 
Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
(SEPH). SEPH is the largest survey of 
businesses in Canada, and the only 
source of current weekly earnings at 
a detailed industry level.? The survey 
collects information on the weekly 
payrolls, earnings, hours and counts 
of paid employees. (The reference pe- 
riod is usually the last seven days of 
the month.) The data are compiled by 
industry for Canada, the provinces 
and territories. 


All employees in Canada, except 
those in agriculture, fishing and trap- 
ping, private household services, re- 
ligious organizations and military 
services, are covered in this survey. 
Estimates are derived from a census 
of large employers (at least 300 em- 
ployees) and a sample survey of em- 
ployers with between 100 and 299 
employees. A sample of administra- 
tive records is used for firms with 
fewer than 100 employees. 


SEPH coverage does not include 
the self-employed with unincor- 
porated businesses, many of whom 
are professionals with high earnings 
in the service sector, for example, 
physicians, dentists, accountants, 
consultants and lawyers. This omis- 
sion, while not invalidating the results 
of this study, most likely skews serv- 
ice sector earnings towards the low 
end of the pay scale. (Similarly, the 
exclusion of the low-paying agricul- 
tural and fishing industries probably 
skews earnings in the goods sector to- 
wards the high end.) 


Industry: SEPH categorizes business 
establishments by industry using the 
1980 Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion (SIC). The SIC classifies produc- 


reliant on part-time workers (those 
usually employed less than 30 
hours per week) will likely pay 
each worker less, on average, than 
employers in an industry character- 


ers of goods and services into indus- 
tries at increasingly refined levels of 
detail, from a one-digit division level 
through to a four-digit individual in- 
‘dustry (Statistics Canada, 1980); for 
example, a yogurt manufacturer can 
be classified to the manufacturing in- 
dustries (one-digit division), as well as 
the disaggregated food industries 
(two-digit major group), or the more 
detailed dairy products industries 
(three-digit minor group), or, most 
specifically, the fluid milk industry 
(four-digit individual industry). This 
article uses the SIC at the 3-digit level 
to divide the service sector into 107 
minor industry groups, and the goods- 
producing sector into 103 minor in- 
dustry groups. 


Employee: a person receiving pay for 
services rendered (including paid ab- 
sences), and for whom the employer 
is required to complete a Revenue 
Canada T-4 Supplementary Form. 
Included are full- and part-time em- 
ployees, as well as working owners, 
directors, partners and other officers 
of incorporated businesses. 


Average weekly earnings: gross tax- 
able payrolls (in SEPH's reference 
week) divided by the number of em- 
ployees on these payrolls. Annual es- 
timates are calculated by averaging 
the monthly estimates for the calen- 
dar year. Excluded are taxable allow- 
ances and benefits, and certain types 
of non-wage compensation, as well as 
employer contributions to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, the Canada and Que- 
bec Pension Plan, provincial medical 
plans, Workers' Compensation and 
other welfare plans. For analytical 
purposes, the average weekly earn- 
ings in this article also exclude over- 
time pay. 


ized by a full-time workforce; in 
some industries, higher weekly 
earnings may be offered to com- 
pensate for not providing a full 
year of employment. For this rea- 
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Quintiles and indexes 


This article compares a wide range 
of average weekly earnings across 
107 service industries; it also quan- 
tifies the disparity in earnings be-_ 
tween service and goods sector 
workers. Two measures are used to 
simplify these comparisons: 
quintiles, to study the range of earn- 
ings; and indexes, to compare earn- 
ings in individual service industries 
with an earnings benchmark based 


Table 1 
Average weekly payrolls, employment and earnings (excluding 
overtime), by industry sector, 1994 


Average 
weekly 
payrolls 


$ millions % 000 $ 
551.69 


Average 
weekly 


Employment earnings 


All industries * 5,764 100 10,447 
4,141 72 


1,589 28 


7,996 
2,392 


SiliZz07 
664.38 


Service-producing sector 
Goods-producing sector 


Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
* Includes employees who have not been classified by industry. 


son, average weekly earnings are 
not necessarily a good predictor of 
annual employment income in an 
industry. Nevertheless, they serve 
the purpose of this study, which is 
to show how much money an em- 
ployee can expect to earn in a typi- 
cal work week in a specific 
industry, “typical” reflecting both 
rate of pay and hours of work. 


The reported level of average 
weekly earnings also depends on 
the coverage provided by the data 
source. Tips and gratuities, an im- 
portant component of earnings for 
many service employees, espe- 
cially those in the hospitality in- 
dustries, are excluded from this 
study. This exclusion understates 
the earnings reported in many serv- 
ice industries (see Data source, 
limitations and definitions). Over- 
time earnings, which in 1994 in- 
creased substantially in certain 
industries (especially manufactur- 
ing), are also excluded, as are sup- 
plementary benefits received by 
employees, such as medical, dental 
and pension plans, and other non- 
wage compensation. 


Average earnings in service 
industries vary considerably 


In 1994, three out of four Canadian 
employees worked in the service 
sector, which disbursed a weekly 
payroll of more than $4 billion 
(Table 1). This amount was paid out 
to nearly 8 million employees, who 


earned an average $520 a week.° 
However, the average weekly earn- 
ings paid to employees in “other 
financial intermediaries,” the 
highest-paying service industry, 
were six times greater than those in 
food services, the lowest. 


To study the range of earnings in 
the service sector, industries were 
grouped into quintiles (see 
Quintiles and indexes). In the high- 
est-paying quintile of service in- 
dustries (Ql), which employed 
25% of the 8 million service work- 
ers (Table 2), average weekly earn- 
ings in 1994 ranged from $670 to 
$1,240 (Appendix). Many of the 
industries were in the transporta- 
tion, public or financial services; a 
number were also highly union- 
ized. The lowest-paying industries 
(Q5), accounting for the greatest 
proportion of service workers 
(27%), were predominantly retail 
trade, food and accommodation, 
and personal service industries; 
average weekly earnings in this 
quintile ranged from $210 to $360. 
The medium-paying industries 
(Q3), which consisted mainly of 
wholesalers, health and social serv- 
ices, and financial services, paid an 
average of $490 to $560 per week 
and employed only 9% of service 
sector workers. The large dispari- 
ties in earnings found in the serv- 
ice sector successfully challenge 
the prevailing view that all service 
jobs are low-paying (Chart). 


on average weekly earnings in the 
goods sector. 


The earnings quintiles divide an 
unwieldy number of service indus- 
tries into separate groups in order to 
compare the range of earnings 
across industries more easily. Indus- 
tries are ranked from highest to low- 
est according to average weekly 
earnings, then divided into five 
equal segments. 

Earnings indexes are used to 
compare the average weekly earn- 
ings in specific service industries 
with those in the goods sector over- 
all ($664.38), using the latter as a 
base (where $664.38 = 100). All 
other earnings are expressed as a 
ratio of this base. For example, em- 
ployees in brokerages, exchanges 
and other financial intermediaries 
earn on average $1,240.22 a week, 
which is divided by $664.38 to yield 
an earnings index of 187. This re- 
sult means the average weekly earn- 
ings in this industry are 87% greater 
than the average for the goods sec- 
tor. 


Only one in four service 

workers earn more 

Do goods sector jobs really pay 
much more than service sector 
jobs? To evaluate this assumption, 
average weekly earnings in the two 
sectors were compared using a 
benchmark (earnings index) based 
on the overall average weekly 
earnings reported in the goods sec- 
tor for 1994 (see Earnings in the 
goods-producing industries). 


Average weekly earnings in the 
service sector as a whole were $520 
in 1994, about 22% less than the 
goods-producing average. But 
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, arnings i in the goods- 


_ Just under one-quarter of Canada’s 
_ employees (2.4 million people) 
_ worked in the goods-producing sec- 
t 1994, The goods sector con- 
81 f 103 industries (3-digit SIC), 
including the natural resource indus- 
_ tries (except agriculture and fishing, 
: which are not covered by SEPH), 
manufacturing, construction and 
‘utilities. The range of weekly earn- 

_ ings was relatively narrow, the av- 
erage in the highest-paying industry 
($1,102.54 in crude petroleum and 
natural gas) being only three times 
larger than that in the lowest 
($368.48 in children’s and other 
erouring and apparel manufactur- 
ing*). In the service sector, the aver- 
a in the highest- paying industry 
($1240.22 in other financial inter- 
mediaries) was six times that in the 
lowest ($206.74 in food services).° 


- About 21% of all goods sector 
workers were employed in indus- 
tries found in the highest-paying 
quintile, where the earnings indexes 
were between 115 and 166. An- 
other 16% of workers were em- 
ployed in industries with indexes 
between 100 and 115. In contrast, 
only 25% of service employees 
worked in industries with earnings 
indexes over 100. 


Only 1% of goods workers were 
employed in children’s and other 
clothing and apparel manufacturing 
(the lowest-paying). Nevertheless, 
this tiny minority, with an earnings 
index of 55, was earning better 
money on average than 27% of serv- 
ice workers. 


overall averages can be misleading 
when the range of earnings is as 
broad as it is in the service sector. 
Calculating earnings indexes for 
each of the 100-plus service 
industries in this study shows that 
one-quarter of service employees 
(2 million) were in industries with 
average weekly earnings exceed- 
ing the goods sector benchmark. 


In the economy as a whole, av- 
erage weekly earnings were high- 
est — $1,240 per week, with an 
earnings index of 187 — for the 
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Table 2 
Distribution of employment and average weekly earnings within 
industry sectors, by earnings quintiles, 1994 


Service sector 


Employment 


All quintiles 


Quintile 1 
Quintile 2 
Quintile 3 
Quintile 4 
Quintile 5 


Are service jobs low-paying? 


Goods sector 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


$ 


Employment 


517.97 


752.28 
595.07 
530.30 
433.84 
276.54 


Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 


30,000 employees in “other finan- 
cial intermediaries,” which in- 
cludes brokerage houses and stock 
exchanges. However, for three in 
four employees in the most highly 
paid service industries (Q1), the 
earnings index did not rise above 
120. The 1.3 million employees in 
government services and elemen- 
tary and secondary education, 


Chart 


whose 1994 earnings averaged be- 
tween $700 and $810 weekly, had 
modest earnings indexes of 105 to 
122; this range was typical of those 
service workers who were rela- 
tively well paid. 


The remaining industries in the 
top quintile employed 730,000 
people in 1994. All had an earnings 


Employees in the service sector were concentrated in the 
highest- and lowest-paying industries. 


% of employees 
30 


BM Service sector 


25 =] Goods sector 


20 


15 


Q1 Q2 


Q3 Q4 Q5 


Industry quintiles ranked by average weekly earnings in 1994 ~* 


Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours (SEPH) 


* 


The first quintile has the highest earnings. 
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index over 100. These included in- 
dustries in transportation (pipe- 
lines, air, water and railway), 
finance and insurance, telecommu- 
nications and broadcasting, and ar- 
chitecture and engineering.°® 


Most service workers earn less 
One-tenth of all service workers 
were employed in industries with 
average weekly earnings that were 
1% to 10% below the goods sector 
average (index between 90 and 99). 
Industries in this range employed 
824,000 workers, and included or- 
ganizations such as postsecondary 
institutions, insurance and real es- 
tate offices. 


Service industries with earnings 
indexes from 50 to 89 employed 3.4 
million people, or 42% of the serv- 
ice workforce. Weekly earnings 
ranged from $330 to $590 in 1994. 
Major employers included hospi- 
tals, community health and social 
services, banks, truck transport, 
and amusement and recreation 
services. 


Nearly 1.8 million people, ac- 
counting for 22% of all service 
workers, earned less than half the 
goods sector average. The average 
weekly pay in these industries 
ranged from $210 to $310, with an 
earnings index from 31 to 46. Over 
three-quarters of these workers 
were employed in retail trade 
(mainly clothing) or food services. 


Workers in food services (restau- 
rants, take-out, and catering) had 
the lowest-paying jobs in the 
economy, with average earnings of 
just $210 a week (excluding tips). 


Conclusion 


Are service jobs low-paying? The 
answer is not a simple yes or no. 
Compared with employees in the 
goods-producing sector, most serv- 
ice workers earn low pay: three- 
quarters are employed in industries 
reporting average weekly earnings 
below the average for the goods 
sector. On the other hand, the high- 
est-paying industry in 1994 was in 
the service sector. These seemingly 
contradictory facts reflect the very 
broad range of earnings reported by 
the service industries. In this sec- 
tor, the highest average weekly 
earnings were six times greater 
than the lowest, compared with a 
spread half that size in the goods 
sector. 


Based on the exercise done here, it 
appears that blanket generaliza- 
tions about the nature of service 
jobs can be misleading. The com- 
plex, heterogeneous character of 
the service sector requires careful 
commentary from labour market 
observers and the general public.O 


@ Notes 


1 Includes all employees who are paid by 


_ the hour or on a piece rate basis, as well as 


those who earn a salary or commission. 


2 Two other major sources of employment 
earnings by industry are the Census of Popu- 
lation and the Survey of Consumer Finances 
(SCF). The census provides detailed industry 
data by extensive geographic, demographic, 
social, economic, educational and cultural 
groupings; however, it is conducted only 
once every five years. The SCF, conducted 
once each year as a supplement to the monthly 
Labour Force Survey (LFS), provides annual 
estimates of employment income by industry, 
which can be linked with demographic and 
labour market data available from the LFS. 


3 Dollar amounts in the text are rounded to 
the nearest $10. 


4 “Other clothing and apparel” includes 
sweaters, occupational clothing, gloves, 
hosiery, fur goods and foundation garments. 


5 Had data covering the low-paying agri- 
culture and fishing industries been available, 
the range of weekly earnings in the goods 
sector would likely have been wider. 


6 Many of these are Crown corporations 
(government business enterprises) or regu- 
lated private corporations. 
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Are service jobs low-paying? 


Appendix 
Average weekly earnings and number of employees in the service industries, 1994 


Average weekly earnings Earnings 
(excluding overtime) index * Employees 


$ 000 


Quintile 1 
Other financial intermediaries 1,240.22 
Pipeline transport 971.11 
Railway transport and related services 865.34 
Other deposit accepting intermediaries 850.99 
Federal government services 811.25 
Telecommunication carriers 800.84 
Services incidental to water transport 796.87 
Computer and related services 785.29 
Architectural, engineering, and other scientific 

and technical services 765.33 
Telecommunication broadcasting 761.76 
Electrical and electronic machinery, equipment, 

and supplies, wholesale 749.67 
Water transport 734.11 
Air transport 732.61 
Construction, forestry and mining machinery, 

equipment and supplies, wholesale 732.59 
Grain elevators 730.05 
Consumer loan and business financing intermediaries 727.16 
Insurance 721.01 
Provincial and territorial government services 716.59 
Elementary and secondary education services 716.24 
Metal and metal products, wholesale 705.06 
Local government services 699.49 
Drug and toilet preparations and tobacco products, 

wholesale 673.94 
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Quintile 2 
Investment intermediaries 648.31 
Industrial machinery, equipment and supplies, wholesale 645.82 
Other machinery, equipment and supplies, wholesale 637.24 
Management consulting services 634.78 
Motor vehicles, wholesale 634.02 
Advertising services 622.71 
Insurance and real estate agencies 615.28 
University education services 613.04 
Other transportation and other services incidental to 

transportation 611.65 
Postsecondary non-university education services 609.32 
Offices of lawyers and notaries 607.19 
Electrical and electronic household appliances and parts, 

wholesale 607.05 
Other telecommunication services 606.56 
Petroleum products, wholesale 602.57 
Central bank, chartered banks and other banking-type 

intermediaries 594.54 
Deposit accepting mortgage companies 586.31 
Automobile dealers 578.19 
Household furnishings, wholesale 577.45 
Hospital services 570.14 
Truck transport 569.03 
Hardware and plumbing, heating and air conditioning 

equipment and supplies, wholesale 567.37 


R 


Quintile 3 

Trust companies 563.64 
Beverages, wholesale 561.38 
Accounting and bookkeeping services 559.53 
Other products, wholesale SoeaG 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories, wholesale 550.06 
Public passenger transit systems 549.32 
Credit unions 534.78 
Farm machinery, equipment and supplies, wholesale 529.03 
Food, wholesale 525.98 
Services incidental to air transport 525.69 
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Are service jobs low-paying? 


Appendix — concluded 
Average weekly earnings and number of employees in the service industries, 1994 


Average weekly earnings Earnings 
(excluding overtime) index * Employees 


$ 000 


Quintile 3 - concluded 

Apparel, wholesale S2Sn/al 
Museum and archive services 522:37 
Offices of social services practitioners 519.45 
Health and social service associations and agencies S17.39 
Medical and other health laboratories 515.49 
Other storage and warehousing 514.32 
Dry goods, wholesale 508.87 
Household furniture, wholesale 502.44 
Non-institutional health services 501.91 
Postal and courier services 498.78 
Automobile and truck rental and leasing services 491.15 
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Quintile 4 

Real estate operators 485.05 
Travel services 484.03 
Lumber and building materials, wholesale 483.86 
Liquor, wine and beer stores 470.78 
Recreational vehicle dealers 470.60 
Farm products, wholesale 470.55 
Motor vehicle repair shops 470.44 
Funeral services 467.38 
Other business services 455.32 
Offices of physicians, surgeons and dentists, private practice 447.39 
Membership organizations 443.65 
Other educational services 441.48 
Other institutional health and social services 421.48 
Household furniture stores 418.10 
Library services 417.97 
Other services ** 416.20 
Appliance, television, radio and stereo stores 392.50 
Non-institutional social services 386.10 
Employment agencies and personnel suppliers 383.39 
Household furnishings stores 379.71 
Automotive parts and accessories stores 371.37 
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Quintile 5 

Offices of other health practitioners 364.97 
Amusement and recreational services 362.90 
Prescription drugs and patent medicine stores 345.72 
Men’s clothing stores 341.40 
Laundries and cleaners 338.72 
Other motor vehicle services 338.67 
Photographers 334.23 
Lodging houses and residential clubs t 308.87 
Other retail stores and non-store retailers 304.87 
Services to buildings and dwellings 294.05 
Food stores 293.89 
Hotels, motels and tourist courts 289.47 
Gasoline service stations 287.14 
Barber and beauty shops 286.37 
Shoe stores 286.08 
General merchandise stores 275.89 
Clothing stores not elsewhere classified 257.31 
Women’s clothing stores 245.65 
Other personal and household services 238.71 
Fabric and yarn stores 233.35 
Taverns, bars and night clubs 207.44 
Food services 206.74 
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Source: Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
The average weekly earnings of a particular service industry divided by the average weekly earnings of all industries in the goods 
sector combined. See Quintiles and indexes. 
Comprises machinery and equipment rental and leasing services; other repair services; and other services not elsewhere 
classified. 
Also includes camping grounds, travel trailer parks, and recreation and vacation camps. 
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The many faces of 
unemployment 


Nathalie Noreau 


! fe when people speak of 
unemployment, they think in 


terms of individuals. Rarely do they 
focus on the effects of unemploy- 
ment — whether that of the main 
family breadwinner or another 
member — upon the family. Yet the 
consequences of unemployment 
are felt by all family members, 
including children. 


It is possible to produce an un- 
employment rate based on families 
rather than individuals. Statistics 
Canada collects such information. 
Drawing on various sources,!' it 
also publishes both monthly and 
occasional estimates according to 
family composition and status 
within the family, although these 
figures are seldom the focus of 
public attention or debate. 


This article draws attention to 
family-based unemployment rates. 
It also identifies the extent to which 
the use of different data sources, 
namely the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) and the Survey of Consumer 
Finances (SCF), can generate dif- 
ferent unemployment rates for in- 
dividuals and families, and 
evaluates the number of persons 
“affected” by unemployment when 
one or more members of the family 
become unemployed. To round out 
the picture, a brief analysis is 
devoted to the number and propor- 
tion of unattached individuals who 
have experienced a period of 
unemployment. Finally, the article 
examines how the use of two data 
sources affects the calculation of 
provincial unemployment rates 
(both for individuals and for fami- 
lies) and the ranking of the prov- 
inces. 


Nathalie Noreau is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-4607. 
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Different unemployment 
rates 


The unemployment rate most famil- 
iar to the general public is based on 
individuals and released monthly 
by the LFS. This measure repre- 
sents the number of unemployed 
persons 15 years and over during 
the reference period as a percent- 
age of the labour force of the same 
age during the same period (see 
Differences between the two refer- 
ence periods). The unemployment 
rate of a specific group (by age, 
sex, etc.) is the number of unem- 
ployed belonging to this group, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of the 
labour force in the same group (see 
Definitions). 


The definition of the unemploy- 
ment rate of individuals is ex- 
pressed mathematically as follows: 


Number of individuals 
aged 15 and over who are 
unemployed 
UR np = 
Number of individuals 
aged 15 and over in the 


labour force 


A person is considered unem- 
ployed when, during the reference 
week, he or she 


@ was without employment, had 
actively looked for work during 
the past four weeks (including 
the reference week) and was 
available for work; 


Or 


@ had not actively looked for work 
during the past four weeks but 
had been laid off and was avail- 
able for work (persons are clas- 
sified as laid-off workers only if 
they expect to get their job back, 
a situation known as temporary 
lay-off); 


or 


@ had not actively looked for work 
during the past four weeks but 
was to begin a new job within 
four weeks following the refer- 
ence week and was available for 
work. 


Another unemployment rate, 
less well known but published 
monthly by Statistics Canada 
through the Labour Force Survey, 
relates to families. 


The family unemployment rate is 
defined as the average number of 
families affected by unemployment 
during the reference period, as a 
proportion of the average number 
of families in which at least one 
member was in the labour force 
during the same period (see Calcu- 
lation of the SCF-based family 
unemployment rate). Mathemati- 
cally, this definition is expressed as 
follows: 


Number of families with 
at least one member 
unemployed 

a Sag ce i eet tel acs 

Number of families with 

at least one member 


in the labour force 


The unemployment rate of unat- 
tached individuals is defined as the 
average number of unattached 
individuals unemployed during the 
reference period as a proportion of 
the average number of unattached 
individuals in the labour force dur- 
ing the same period. Mathemati- 
cally, this definition is expressed as 
follows: 


Number of unattached 

individuals who 

are unemployed 
URy wo = ———_—_——. 
Number of unattached 
individuals in the 


labour force 
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Differences between the two reference periods 


Period used by the LFS 


The Labour Force Survey (LFS) is 
conducted 12 times a year, on a 
monthly basis, during a specific ref- 
erence period (generally the full week 
that includes the 15th day of the 
month). Respondents remain in the 
survey sample for six months, after 
which they are replaced by a similar 
group of representative respondents. 
The annual unemployment rate pub- 
lished by the LFS is the average of the 
12 rates observed monthly during the 
year in question. 


Period used by the SCF 


The Survey of Consumer Finances 
(SCF) is conducted once a year, in 
April, as a supplement to the monthly 
LES. The reference period for this 
survey is the previous calendar year. 


The definitions of unemploy- 
ment and labour force that apply to 
the family and unattached indi- 
viduals are the same as those 
regarding individuals, except that 


The data concern respondents’ 
sources of income as well as individu- 
als’ and families’ experience of work 
and unemployment over the entire 
year. These family unemployment 
statistics differ considerably from 
those drawn from the LFS. Since the 
SCF takes account of labour force ex- 
perience over ‘the entire year 
(52 weeks), the probability that an in- 
dividual or a member of a family will 
be affected by unemployment will in- 
evitably be higher than it would in the 
case of the 12 monthly observations 
published by the LFS.* 


In this article, the LFS and SCF 
data relate to the same years; for ex- 
ample, the data for 1993 were col- 
lected during that same year for the 
LFS, whereas they were collected in 
April 1994 for the SCF. 


the individual in question must be 
an integral part of a family or must 
live alone. 


The unemployment rates for in- 
dividuals, families and unattached 


Table 1 
Unemployment rates for individuals, families and unattached 
individuals according to the LFS and the SCF 


Individuals 


1980 
1983 
1989 
1993 


Families 


1980 
1983 
1989 
1993 


Unattached individuals 


1980 
1983 
1989 
1993 


LFS *t 


SCE 


Zileo 
27.4 
ile 
24.4 


Sources: Labour Force Survey (LFS) and Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* 


Average of 12 reference weeks. 
“Covers an entire year. 


' The figures for individuals are published annually in Historical Labour Force Statistics 


(Catalogue no. 71-201-XPB). 


individuals are released every 
month by the LFS. For example, in 
1993 an annual rate of 11.2% for 
individuals and 18.0% for families 
was observed. (Rates for individu- 
als and families can differ even 
when drawn from the same source 
— in this case, by 6.8 percentage 
points.) The unemployment rate for 
unattached individuals was 12.9% 
(Table 1). 


What are these rates? 


How do the unemployment rates 
from the two sources compare for 
individuals, families and unat- 
tached individuals? And what is 
the effect of changes in economic 
activity on the rates from both data 
sources? 


To determine how the business 
cycles of théi past [5 vyeats nave 
affected unemployment rates, 4 key 
years were selected for analysis: 
1980 and 1989 represent end-of- 
expansion periods, while 1983 and 
1993 are beginning-of-expansion 
periods (Chart A). 


Definitions 


Individual: refers to a person who is 
either unattached or an integral part 
of a family. The individual is the 
unit of measurement for calculating 
the official unemployment rate. 


Labour force: consists of members 
of the non-institutional civilian 
population 15 years and over who 
had a job (employed persons) or 
were unemployed during the refer- 
ence week. 


Family: in this article refers to eco- 
nomic family. It consists of a group 
of two or more persons inhabiting 
the same dwelling who are related by 
blood, marriage, common-law rela- 
tionship or adoption. These persons 
may share the same dwelling with 
other families or with unattached in- 
dividuals. 


Unattached individuals: are persons 
who live alone or who are not related 
to anyone else in the dwelling. 
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Calculation of the SCF-based family unemployment rate 


The SCF unemployment rate for fami- 
lies was obtained by first determining 
the number of families in which no 
member had experienced a period of 
unemployment during the year, and 
in which at least one member was em- 
ployed. This number was then sub- 
tracted from the number of families 
with at least one member in the labour 
force. The result showed the number 
of families that were part of the labour 
force and had been affected by unem- 


Regardless of the data source 
used, the unemployment rates are, 
as expected, higher for families 
than for individuals, with the rate 
for families more than 1.5 times the 
rate for individuals. The reason for 
the disparity is simple: since a fam- 
ily.consists of two or more persons, 
there is a greater probability that it 
will be affected by unemployment, 
regardless of the reference period. 
The greater the number of family 
members in the labour force, the 


ployment at least once during the 
same year. Finally, this figure was 
divided by the number of families with 
at least one member in the labour 
force. 


The SCF unemployment rates for 
individuals, families and unattached 
individuals use the same equations as 
those in the LFS. Only the reference 
period differs. 


greater the chance of that family's 
being affected by unemployment. 


Both for individuals and for 
families the unemployment rates 
are higher in the SCF than in the 
LFS. For example, the individual 
unemployment rate based on SCF 
data in 1993 was 21.6%, much 
higher than the rate obtained from 
the LFS (11.2%). Moreover, ac- 
cording to the SCF, more than one 
family in three (34.8%) was 


The many faces of unemployment 


affected by unemployment, com- 
pared with an LFS rate of 18.0% 
(Table 1). The SCF rate for indi- 
viduals also exceeds the LFS rate 
for families. These disparities are 
all explained by the different ref- 
erence periods of the two surveys. 


Unemployment rates from both 
sources are sensitive to fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle, since 
they increase when economic con- 
ditions are unfavourable and de- 
crease in periods of prosperity 
(Chart A). However, the curve of 
the unemployment rates from the 
SCF has a slightly greater ampli- 
tude than the curve for the rates 
from the LFS. Furthermore, the 
turning points in the SCF series 
seem to be slower to appear, prob- 
ably because of the different refer- 
ence periods. 


Unemployment rates for unat- 
tached individuals are higher than 
those for all individuals and lower 
than those for families. Many 
unattached individuals are young 


Chart A 


SCF-based unemployment rates vary more than the corresponding rates based on the LFS. 


Families 
eee (Ndividuals 
omnes Unattached individuals 


0 
1980 


1983 1986 


1989 


LFS 


Families 
ames [dividuals * 
oomme Unattached individuals 


0 
1993 1980 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and Labour Force Survey (LFS) 


* Official unemployment rate. 
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Table 2 
Number of persons affected by unemployment 


1980 
Individuals t 


Total number of persons affected by unemployment 


Persons in families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members of family 

Unattached individuals 


1983 
Individuals t 


Total number of persons affected by unemployment 


Persons in families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members of family 

Unattached individuals 


1989 
Individuals t 


EES, 


900 


1,703 
1,588 
785 
803 
115 


1,504 


2,678 
2,467 
1,293 
1,174 

211 


1,065 


Total number of persons affected by unemployment 1,919 


Persons in families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members of family 

Unattached individuals 


1993 
Individuals * 


1,747 
893 
854 
172 


1,649 


Total number of persons affected by unemployment 2,831 


Persons in families 
Unemployed persons 
Other members of family 

Unattached individuals 


ZOOS 
1,371 
1,182 

278 


Sources: Labour Force Survey (LFS) and Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* 


Average of 12 reference weeks. 
** Covers an entire year. 


t Sum of unemployed persons living alone or in families; the figures based on the 
LFS are published annually in Historical Labour Force Statistics (Catalogue no. 


71-201-XPB). 


(usually between 15 and 24) and 
subject to the same pressures af- 
fecting the status of others in this 
age group, whose unemployment 
rate is generally higher than the 
Canadian average. Their rate is 
predictably lower than that for 
families, since, as already noted, 
the probability that the latter will 
be affected by unemployment in- 
creases with the number of family 
members in the labour force. 
Unemployment rates for persons 
living alone respond to business 
cycles as expected, whatever data 
source is used. 


Unemployment affects many 


As stated earlier, since most Cana- 
dians belong to families, the total 
number of persons touched by un- 
employment exceeds the actual 
counts of those directly experienc- 
ing it. 

Here again, the two reference 
periods yield different results, 
since the number of individuals 
affected by unemployment during 
an entire year is much greater 
(more than double) than the number 
observed on the basis of an aver- 
age of 12 monthly values (Table 2). 


For example, in 1993, 1,649,000 
individuals experienced a period of 
unemployment according to the 
LFS, whereas according to the an- 
nual SCF the figure was more than 
twice as high, namely, 3,503,000 
(because those unemployed outside 
the LFS reference period would still 
be counted). 


Regardless of the data source 
considered, the number of family 
members coping with unemploy- 
ment is 1.5 times greater (and even 
1.8 times greater in some cases) 
than the number of individuals who 
became unemployed during a given 
period.* Thus, in 1993, 3,503,000 
individuals enumerated by the SCF 
had experienced a period of unem- 
ployment, compared with 
6,077,000 members of families 
who had been either directly or 
indirectly affected by unemploy- 
ment. Of that number, 2,914,000 
members of families were actually 
unemployed, leaving roughly half 
the total indirectly affected by 
unemployment (3,163,000). 


Finally, if the number of unem- 
ployed unattached individuals in 
1993 is added to the number of per- 
sons belonging to families who 
were affected, the LFS obtains a to- 
tal of 2,831,000 persons coping 
with the effects of unemployment 
in Canada; the SCF produces a fig- 
ure of 6,666,000.4 


Provincial rankings change 
depending on the data source 
used 


A glance at 1993 SCF unemploy- 
ment rates calculated at the provin- 
cial level reveals nearly identical 
provincial rankings for unemploy- 
ment rates of both individuals and 
families. The highest rates were in 
the Atlantic provinces, while the 
lowest rates were in the Prairies 
(Chart B). 


In addition, whether in the case 
of individuals or of families, the 
unemployment rates drawn from 
the SCF are approximately double 
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Table 3 
Ranking * of provincial unemployment rates according to the 
LFS and the SCF, 1993 


Individuals 


iFS™ 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


FWO-NUINDWDAODO 


SCFTt 


Families 


ik a 


aAwW--NADAOAN OO 
OFR-NAMNAOO 
RO-NADAOAN OO 


Sources: Labour Force Survey (LFS) and Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* 


** Average of 12 reference weeks. 
’ Covers an entire year. 


the rates calculated by the LFS. 
This observation applies both to 
provinces in which the rates are 
quite high and to those with the 
lowest rates. For example, accord- 
ing to the SCF, in 1993 Newfound- 
land exhibited rates of 44.1% and 
63.1% for individuals and families, 
respectively, whereas LFS rates 
were 20.1% and 29.8%. In turn, 
Saskatchewan, whose unemploy- 
ment rates are the lowest in Canada, 
in the same year exhibited rates of 
16.3% for individuals and 26.5% 
for families according to the SCF, 
compared with corresponding LFS 
rates of 8.0% and 13.0%. 


The unemployment measure- 
ments produced are intended not 
only to determine whether unem- 
ployment is rising or falling. They 
may also be used to establish com- 
parisons between different groups, 
that is, to construct relative unem- 
ployment rates, which are often 
used to develop policies and pro- 
grams targeting affected groups. 
For this reason the article compares 
provincial unemployment rates for 
1993. By assigning a rank to each 
province based on its LFS unem- 
ployment rate, and by observing the 
change in the relative positions of 
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Rank 1 corresponds to the lowest unemployment rate and rank 10 to the highest. 


the provinces, the study assesses 
the effect of using the SCF (Table 
3): 


For some provinces, such as 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan, the ranking remains the same 
for both individual and family 
unemployment rates, regardless of 
whether the data are drawn from 
the LFS or the SCF. On the other 
hand, it appears that the ranking of 
some provinces changes when SCF 
rates are used. Thus, the ranks for 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Ontario 
improve when the SCF unemploy- 
ment rate for individuals is applied. 
However, the rate for families re- 
mains the same, except in the case 
of Nova Scotia, for which there is 
an improvement. 


The opposite is observed in the 
case of New Brunswick and British 
Columbia; the use of the SCF 
adversely affects their ranking of 
both individual and family unem- 
ployment rates. New Brunswick in 
particular loses ground with re- 
spect to the rate for individuals 
(dropping from sixth place to 
eighth) and for families (slipping 
from seventh place to eighth). 


The many faces of unemployment 


The provincial unemployment 
rates used in this analysis are avail- 
able in Appendix A. Unemploy- 
ment rates for individuals, families 
and unattached individuals accord- 
ing to age and sex are provided in 
Appendix B. 


Summary 


When an individual becomes un- 
employed, his or her entire family 
may feel the consequences. In ad- 
dition, a family is more likely to be 
affected by unemployment with 
each additional member who is a 
part of the labour force, hence, the 
higher unemployment rate for 
families than for individuals. Un- 
attached individuals, being largely 
made up of young persons living 
alone and registering high rates of 
unemployment, have an unemploy- 
ment rate that in most cases falls 
between that of individuals and 
that of families. 


The use of different reference 
periods for the data can affect the 
calculation of the unemployment 
rate. Thus, the LFS, whose refer- 
ence period is made up of an aver- 
age of 12 weeks (one per month), 
produces a much lower unemploy- 
ment rate than that obtained by SCF 
data, which cover a full year with- 
out interruption for individuals, 
families and unattached individu- 
als. All these rates are sensitive to 
changes in the business cycle. In 
addition, the number of persons 
affected by unemployment when at 
least one member of a family be- 
comes unemployed is fairly strik- 
ing, especially when the SCF data 
are used, since this figure is more 
than twice the one obtained from 
the LFS. 


One final point: unemployment 
rates calculated at the provincial 
level point up a major difference 
between the data from the two 
sources. Whichever province is 
observed, the rates drawn from the 
SCF are always about twice as high 
as those from the LFS and the rank- 
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Chart B 
In 1993, unemployment rates based on the SCF exceeded those based on the LFS. 


Rate for individuals * (%) 
70 


60 
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40 
30 
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Rate for families (%) 
70 


60 
50 
40 
30 


Sources: Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) and Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
* The LFS-based rate is the official unemployment rate. 


ing varies according to which sur- 
vey's figures are used. O 


@ Notes 


1 See The Labour Force (Catalogue no. 
71-001-XPB) and Labour Force Annual 
Averages 1981-1988 and 1989-1994 (Cata- 
logue no. 71-529-XPB). 


2 Estimates obtained through the SCF are 
based on events that occurred up to 16 months 
before the respondents were interviewed. 
Hence the questions used to measure employ- 
ment and periods of unemployment cannot be 
as detailed as those used by the LFS. 


3. Since families have two or more mem- 
bers, one would expect the number of mem- 
bers affected by unemployment during the 
year to be more than twice the number for 
individuals. This is not what is observed here, 
since regardless of the number of members 
experiencing a period of unemployment, a 
family is counted only once for a given year. 


4 Asa point of comparison, 9.8% of the 
population of Canada was affected by unem- 
ployment in 1993 according to the Labour 
Force Survey. This percentage rose to 23.0% 
according to the findings of the Survey of 
Consumer Finances. These proportions were 
calculated using estimates of the Canadian 
population on July 1, 1993. 
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Appendix A 
Unemployment rate by province 


LFS * 
1983 1989 1993 


Newfoundland 


Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


Prince Edward Island 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


Nova Scotia 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


New Brunswick 


Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


Quebec 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


Ontario 


Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


Manitoba 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


Saskatchewan 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


Alberta 
Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


British Columbia 

Individuals 6. : 9.1 

Families Wile ‘ 15.1 
Unattached individuals 6. 9.5 

Sources: Labour Force Survey (LFS) and Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* Average of 12 reference weeks. 
*“ Covers an entire year. 
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Appendix B 
Unemployment rate by age and sex 


EFS * SCE 
Age 1980 1983 1989 1993 1980 1983 1989 1993 
% 
Both sexes 
15 to 24 years Individuals 


Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_— —t 


25 to 34 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


Sen eye 
_ 


— + 
ONO AYN ADH VHA ADO 
ee oe ee oe 


—_ A 
NOOO WOO WOO MN= TON 
ORO NAR COR ODO MBN 


35 to 44 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


45 to 54 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_h a, 
AVA BBR DAN DOD ON 


ROM MWN®O MO=0 MAD ANM= 


=f 
— 
— = 


55 to 64 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—S 
= 


WOoO- OND FOOD COM WAN 
—_— —_— 
OND OHM OND NNY®O WOO— 


DOW MAM MOM WAO OU 


Men 


15 to 24 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_— —4t 4 
—_— — 


25 to 34 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—a—- = = TO ND 
ry 


$00 008 Os ENO? ce t=O). BO OUD 


onnm WOK —-NNM OMANM NON 
=—h=miah =< (A) AD 


—_— st 
CEN OO) O CEI Oe ONO 
MPNO PNY =O NOM O-h 


35 to 44 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_— 
—_— —s 


45 to 54 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_ 
= 
_k ok 
—_— —t 


55 to 64 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


— — 
Oh ORK NOR NOD SO 


©OnW Nd&e=|= =Nwo =MT0O UDO 
NNO CW OF=0 O=N COON 
DOR O-0 WOOD TOR WARD 


—_— 4 
—_— 
—t as 


Women 


15 to 24 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


Np — 
—_ —t 


PON OO’ 


25 to 34 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


ayer a 


ANM$_- NMO_—$ HOH NAD WOW 
ine) 

NON NAS WHO NO 70D 

=t=_A —- \) — 


—s 
—_ 


ROO WhRO ON] NOW NOOO 
—s 
AND Onan BAD OAHRO NWO 


35 to 44 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—_— 


De) 
Fe Ole O22. O).S> 


45 to 54 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


i) 
—_ 
=n 


55 to 64 years Individuals 
Families 
Unattached individuals 


—- 
ine) 
ar 


AN NMOWO HWO NON OTMHOO 
NO =i 

ORO OCWM O00 O©0O MNA 

NNO O-D OCOWMH ONO F-O 


Sources; Labour Force Survey (LFS) and Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 
* Average of 12 reference weeks. 
** Covers an entire year. 
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Unionized workers 


Diane Galarneau 


rade unionism in North 

America appears to be in 
decline. For example, in the United 
States, union density (the percent- 
age of paid workers who are union- 
ized) has fallen sharply, down from 
23% in 1980 to 16% in 1990 
(Riddell, 1993), while in Canada it 
has stagnated, ranging between 
31% and 33%. Both countries have 
seen a shift in employment from 
the goods-producing sector, where 
unions are well established, to the 
service sector, where they are still 
experiencing some recruitment 
problems. This shift has created 
downward pressures on union den- 
sity in both countries; the Cana- 
dian rate has not declined only 
because of the large number of 
unionized workers in the public 
sector. 


Behind the apparent stability in 
union density in Canada lie a 
number of changes in the demo- 
graphic and labour market charac- 
teristics of unionized workers. 
And while these changes in part re- 
flect those undergone by the labour 
force as a whole, they are some- 
times more pronounced among un- 
ionized workers. For example, 
women are participating in greater 
numbers in the labour market, but 
it is among unionized workers that 
their numbers have increased most; 
while the labour force in general is 
aging, this phenomenon is more 
pronounced among_ unionized 
workers; and while the decline of 
employment in manufacturing has 
affected many workers, unionized 
workers have been hit harder. 


Diane Galarneau is currently on leave 
from the Labour and Household Surveys 
Analysis Division. For further information 
on this article, contact Nathalie Noreau 
at (613) 951-4607. 


With a brief historical review of 
the Canadian union movement, this 
article examines the stagnation of 
union density using data from the 
survey conducted under the Corpo- 
rations and Labour Unions Returns 
Act (CALURA). It also looks at 
changes over time in the character- 
istics of unionized workers and 
compares these with their non- 
unionized counterparts; this infor- 
mation is drawn from a data source 
that has been rarely used, namely, 
household surveys (see Two 
sources of data on unionized work- 
ers). In addition to providing in- 
formation on unionized workers’ 
demographic characteristics, this 
source can be used to examine vari- 
ables that are seldom available, 
such as seniority, hours of work, 
paid overtime and wages. 


The history of unionization 
in Canada 


The Canadian trade union move- 
ment grew out of the industrializa- 
tion of the economy early last 
century. The growing workforce in 
the industrial sector as well as the 
increased concentration of busi- 
nesses in the sector led workers to 
organize, as they increasingly 
found themselves performing com- 
parable tasks. Specialized workers 
were the first to organize against 
the threat of mechanization. The 
year 1886 saw the birth of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
its Canadian counterpart, the Trade 
and Labour Congress of Canada. In 
1902, Canadian nationalists 
founded the Canadian Federation 
of Labour, in reaction to the mas- 
sive American influence. 


Despite these movements, it was 
not until the 1920s that these 
groups began to have an influence 
on working conditions and real 
income of members (Rea, 1991). 


These developments were tem- 
porarily stalled by the Great 
Depression of the 1930s after 
which union membership practi- 
cally quadrupled (from 1940 to 
1956). At the same time, different 
branches of the Canadian union 
movement united, a development 
that encouraged governments to 
adopt pro-labour legislation and 
that helped to strengthen the influ- 
ence and prestige of the labour 
movement. 


After 1956, union membership 
increased more slowly, owing to a 
decline in the pool of semi-skilled 
workers, the group most inclined to 
unionize, and a rise in the number 
of white-collar workers, less 
inclined to organize. The expan- 
sion of the federal public service, 
various provincial civil services 
and certain industries that had tra- 
ditionally been highly unionized 
(including the automobile indus- 
try) contributed to a moderate 
increase in union membership by 
the mid-1960s (Eaton, 1976).’ 


From 1966 to 1993, union mem- 
bership doubled, although union 
density changed only slightly, 
ranging between 31% and 33% 
(Table 1). Nearly two-thirds of the 
total growth in employment during 
this period (5.5 million) was among 
non-unionized workers, who 
increased their numbers by 3.6 
million. Nevertheless, union mem- 
bership among women quintupled, 
while the percentage of women 
who were unionized almost dou- 
bled, rising from 16% to nearly 
30%. Men saw their unionization 
rate fall slightly, from 38% to 35%, 
while their numbers increased by 
just 39%. 
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Two sources of data on unionized workers 


CALURA has long been the only 
major source of data on unionized 
workers. However, this source pro- 
vides little information on the demo- 
graphic and labour market charac- 
teristics of these workers. This study 
created a series on unionized workers 
based on two household surveys (HS) 
that over the past 10 years have col- 
lected information on both employ- 
ment and union membership: the 
Survey of Union Membership of 1984 
and the Labour Market Activity Sur- 
vey from 1986 to 1990. 


In these two surveys, union mem- 
bership was determined according to 
responses to the following two ques- 
tions: 


1. In connection with your job, were 
you a member of a union or other 
group that bargained collectively 
with your employer? 


2. Although you were not a member 
of a union, were your wages cov- 
ered by a collective agreement ne- 
gotiated by a union or other 
group? 


With these two questions, it is pos- 
sible to calculate two rates, one based 
on the first question only and the other 
based on both. In the latter case, what 
is calculated is a rate of coverage by a 
collective agreement, as opposed to 
union density (unionization rate). The 
two rates reflect a distinction that ex- 
ists in the labour world: all union 
members are covered by a collective 
agreement, but not all workers cov- 
ered by a collective agreement are 


Stagnation of union density 


The shift of jobs from the goods 
sector to the service sector is widely 
considered to be largely responsi- 
ble for the stagnation of union den- 
sity.’ From 1976 to 1992 there was 
a decline in employment in the 
goods sector (with its proportion of 
paid workers falling from 32% to 
24%) and a decline in union den- 
sity from 43% to 38% (Table 2).* 
This decline was largely attribut- 
able to the manufacturing indus- 
tries, whose share of paid workers 


members of a union. The coverage rate 
is usually 4 to 5 percentage points 
higher than the union density obtained 
from household surveys. 


Union density according to 
CALURA and household 
surveys (HS) and coverage rate 
according to HS 


Union Coverage 
density rate 
CALURA * HS HS 
% 

1984 34.5 37.9 42.5 
1985 33.8 i e 
1986 34.1 35.6 40.1 
1987 33.3 34.1 38.8 
1988 S37 34.8 39.3 
1989 34.1 35.9 40.6 
1990 34.7 35.2 39.5 

Sources: CALURA, Union Membership 

Survey and Labour Market 


Activity Survey 
* This rate corresponds to the one based 
on LFS estimates not reweighted in 
accordance with the estimates from 
the 1991 Census. This rate is used 
only for this table, as the estimates 
from the HS are also not reweighted. 


Union density based on household 
surveys is always higher than that of 
CALURA. There are various reasons 
for this gap including the following: 


@ These two sources have a slightly 
different reference period: for 
CALURA, the reference period is 
December 31 of each year, whereas 
for the household surveys it corre- 


fell from 22% to 16%, and whose 
unionization rate dropped from 
43% to 33%. 


By contrast, the service sector 
saw major growth, in terms of both 
total employment — its share rose 
from 68% to 76% from 1976 to 
1992 — and unionization. Union 
density in this sector rose from 
26% to 32%.° Unions already had a 
foothold in the public sector, al- 
though it was private services® that 
exhibited the greatest increase in 
employment; indeed, 62% of the 


sponds to the LFS reference period 
of December for the years 1984 
and 1986 to 1990 (usually the 
week that includes the 15th of the 
month). 


@ CALURA is an enumeration of 
unions with 100 or more members, 
whereas the household surveys are 
based on a sample that imposes no 
limit on the number of members. 


@ The series based on household sur- 
veys restricts the age of paid work- 
ers to between 17 and 69 
inclusive.! For CALURA, there is 
no such age limit. 


@ Unemployed persons and pension- 
ers may belong to a union. They 
are included in the CALURA fig- 
ures, but because of the definition 
of paid workers used in the house- 
hold survey files, they are ex- 
cluded from this source. 


@ The denominator used in calculat- 
ing union density — the number of 
paid workers — differs depending 
on the source used. In the case of 
CALURA, the number of paid 
workers comes from the Labour 
Force Survey for December of 
each year, whereas the HS produce 
their own counts of paid workers, 
which do not necessarily corre- 
spond to those of the LFS. 


This article focuses on union density, 
since CALURA does not provide data 
on coverage rates. 


total increase in the number of paid 
workers between 1976 and 1992 
was attributable to these industries. 
In “1976; “private” services “had 
accounted for 33% of paying jobs, 
compared with 40% in 1992, when 
union density in those services was 
still under 10%. By comparison, 
union density in public administra- 
tion rose from 69% to 75%. 


If union density is stagnating, it 
is mainly because manufacturing 
industries are in decline, and new 
companies are slow to become 
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Unionization by province 
Table 1 


Union membership and union density by sex Union density varies greatly from 


one province to another. In 1992, 
Newfoundland had the highest un- 
ion density with 53%, followed dis- 
tantly by Quebec (39%) and British 
‘000 Columbia and Manitoba (36%). 

Year Whichever province is considered, 
employment is concentrated mainly 

ee 2'056 Peer i | aS in services, manufacturing and 
1968 2,142 1,705 438 33.0 : trade. The variation in union den- 
led 2,215 Meee Bae eae sity between provinces thus de- 
1971 9'319 1761 557 314 pends on the extent to which these 
industries are unionized. 


1972 2,359 1,780 575 31.9 
1973 Zoe 1,917 635 32.6 
1974 2,645 1,968 676 32.6 Newfoundland, Quebec and 
ee oon ee iA ae British Columbia owe their rela- 
2,003 781 31.2 tively high union density to their 
2,038 834 30.8 strongly unionized service indus- 
tries (44%, 44% and 37%, respec- 
tively, compared with 34% for 
Canada as a whole), which ac- 
counts for more than a third of all 
workers in these provinces. Mani- 
toba, on the other hand, derives its 
high union density from the trans- 
portation and communication 
industries and manufacturing. 


Union membership Union density * 


Total Men Women 


1977 2.785 
1978 2.872 
1979 2'987 2101 886 30.8 


1980 3,048 
1981 3,108 
1982 2,997 


2,120 928 30.5 

2,133 Sie 31.0 

2,016 981 31.3 

1983 3,335 Zag a }s) 1,180 33.5 

1984 3,381 2,169 1,210 33.2 

1985 3,435 2,181 1,253 32.5 . 
1986 3,551 2,250 1,301 32.7 36.9 
1987 3,614 2,261 1,353 32.0 36.0 
1988 3,717 2,311 1,406 32.1 36.1 
1989 3,826 2,314 reste 32.5 36.0 
1990 3,841 2,288 1,552 33.1 36.6 
1991 3,825 2,249 iey Ae) 33.4 36.7 
1992 3,803 2,211 1,587 33.2 36.1 ; 
4993 3,768 2.167 1,601 32.6 35.0 Because Alberta’s manufactur- 
ing and service industries are 
among the least unionized in 
Canada (21% and 26%), that prov- 


ince has the lowest union density. 


Sources: CALURA and Labour Force Survey 
* Union density is the ratio of the number of workers who belong to a union to the 
number of paid workers. 


unionized. Unions are perhaps less 
suited to the businesses experienc- 
ing the greatest job growth, 
namely, small companies with 
fairly few employees, consisting 
largely of women and offering 
forms of employment that are often 
atypical (part-time or temporary) 
(Bélanger and Murray, 1994; 
Krahn, 1995). The needs and ex- 
pectations of this new group prob- 
ably differ from those of the 
unionized worker of the 1960s and 
1970s, who was typically a man 
working full time in a large manu- 
facturing firm. 


Apart from this shift in jobs, 
stagnation of union density is said 
to be sometimes due to unions’ dif- 
ficulty in operating in a renewed 
management system (Trudeau and 
Veilleux, 1995). Traditional man- 
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agement at times maintained a cli- 
mate of confrontation between em- 
ployers and employees, giving rise 
to collective agreements that were 
often rigid; by contrast, renewed 
management, which is based on 
mutual trust, tends to encourage 
employee involvement and co-op- 
eration in the company and to make 
work allocation more flexible, all 
with a view to better meeting the 
heightened competition among 
firms in this era of the global mar- 
ketplace. The employees of such 
companies would be less inclined 
to unionize. 


This situation is not universal, 
however, and there are examples of 
unionized firms, often motivated 
by the desire to save jobs, that have 
managed to adapt (Harrisson and 
Laplante, 1994). 


Changing demographic traits 
of organized labour’ 


The stagnation of union density 
conceals certain changes in the de- 
mographic and labour market char- 
acteristics of unionized workers 
over the short study period (1984 
to 1990). 


Sex 

In 1984, unionized workers were 
typically men (61%) (Table 3). Six 
years later, women had increased 
their presence in the unionized la- 
bour force, representing 43% of 
unionized workers. During this 
time, women only © slightly 
increased their presence among 
non-unionized workers, having 
already in 1984 accounted for 
nearly half the paid workers in this 
category. 
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Table 2 
Union density by industry 


1976 


All industries * 


Goods sector 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
industries 
Manufacturing 
industries 
Construction 
Service sector 
Transportation and 
communication ** 
Trade 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 
Services t 
Public administration 


All industries * 


Goods sector 
Agriculture 
Other primary 
industries 
Manufacturing 
industries 
Construction 
Service sector 
Transportation and 
communication ** 
Trade 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 
Services t 
Public administration 


Sources : CALURA and Labour Force Survey 


1977 1978 1979 1980 


1988 


1981 1982 1983 


1 
8 
2 


(4S) 
66 


1989 1990 


Union density for all industries may not be exactly the same as that for Canada as a whole (Table 1). This is because the total for 
Canada includes some unemployed and retired persons who remain union members even though they are no longer working; the 
latter are excluded from the figure for all industries. 


x** 


systems. 


Also includes the following industries: electric power systems, water systems, gas distribution systems and waste disposal 


Includes business services, education, health and social services, accommodation, food and beverage services, amusement and 


recreation services, personal and household services, associations, and other services. 


Age 

From 1984 to 1990, the average age 
of unionized workers was 4 years 
older than that of non-unionized 
workers. However, the age distribu- 
tion of the former had changed. 
For example, the proportion of un- 
ion members aged 17 to 34 slipped 
by 7 percentage points (from 44% 
to 37%), compared with a decline 
of 5 points (from 58% to 53%) for 
non-unionized workers (Table 3). 
This steeper decline may be due in 
part to seniority rules, which tend 
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to favour older unionized workers, 
especially in periods of recession.® 
Also, the shift of jobs toward serv- 
ice industries meant the creation of 
non-unionized positions, often 
filled by young persons. 


The rapid growth of the group 
aged 35 to 54 contributed to the 
ranks of both unionized and non- 
unionized workers, the younger of 
whom were part of the postwar 
baby boom. This age group con- 
tains relatively more unionized 


workers than non-unionized, a trait 
unchanged throughout the study 
period. Workers aged 55 to 69 also 
continued to be more numerous 
among the ranks of the unionized. 


Education 

The figures for 1990 show a gen- 
eral increase in workers’ level of 
education from 1984. But union- 
ized workers were better educated 
than their non-unionized counter- 
parts (Chart A). They also tended to 
fall into the extremes with respect 
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to educational level: in 1990, 7% 
of unionized workers had less than 
nine years of education, while 45% 
had a postsecondary certificate or 
a university degree; the corre- 
sponding percentages for non-un- 
ionized workers were 5% and 38%. 


Among unionized workers it was 
mainly men who accounted for the 
high percentage with little educa- 
tion, whereas mainly women occu- 
pied the higher ranks. This charac- 
teristic reflects the distribution of 
unionized workers by industry: a 
significant percentage of those 
with a low educational level (espe- 
cially men) were in the manufactur- 
ing industries and other primary 
industries, while the more educated 
(to a greater extent women) were in 
the service industries (such as edu- 
cation, health and social services) 
and public administration. 


Labour market 
characteristics 


Industry 

In 1984, some 86% of unionized 
workers were concentrated in four 
out of nine major industry groups: 
the service industries, the manufac- 
turing industries, public adminis- 
tration, and transportation and 
communication (Table 4). Union 
densityain (© each): of “these 
industries was also above the Ca- 
nadian average (Table 2). 


By 1990, these various indus- 
tries taken together still accounted 
for the same proportion of union- 
ized workers; however, their rela- 
tive employment size had changed 
somewhat. Thus the decline in 
employment in the manufacturing 
industries reduced that industrial 
group’s share of both unionized 
and non-unionized employment: 
this group fell from 25% to 21% 
and from 18% to 17%, respectively 
(Table 4). In fact, unionized work- 
ers suffered a net loss of 15% 
(-128,000), whereas non-unionized 
workers registered a net gain of 4% 
(41,000) during the period. The 
share lost by the manufacturing 
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Table 3 
Distribution of workers by union membership, age and sex 


1984 


Total Unionized unionized 


17 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 69 years 


17 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 69 years 


17 to 24 years 24 12 
25 to 34 years 31 35 
35 to 44 years 23 29 
45 to 54 years 14 16 
55 to 69 years 8 8 


Unionized workers 


1990 


Non- Non- 
Total Unionized unionized 


6,480 


17 
8 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership and Labour Market Activity Survey 


industries was captured by serv- 
ices, which had nearly 500,000 
more workers than in 1984. Even 
though almost three-fourths of this 
job gain was among non-unionized 
workers, the share increased most 
for unionized workers, owing to the 
decline in the relative size of the 
manufacturing industries. 


Agriculture, the other primary 
industries, and finance, insurance 
and real estate accounted for only 
a small share of unionized workers 
in 1984 and 1990 (increasing from 
3% to 4% overall during the pe- 
riod). Agriculture and finance, 
insurance and real estate also 


registered low union density 
(Table 2). These industries are 
somewhat ill-suited to union 


organization, since they are largely 
made up of small firms. In some 
cases, such as for banks, union 
membership was not, and is still 
not, generally part of the corporate 
culture. 


Occupation 

In 1984, 60% of unionized workers 
were in white-collar positions, 
compared with 76% of non-union- 
ized workers (Chart B). By 1990, 
the proportion had increased 
slightly for unionized workers 
(63%) owing to an increase in man- 
agement and professional posi- 
tions, as well as positions related to 
services, but it remained stable for 
non-unionized workers. On the 
other hand, the percentage of 
unionized workers in blue-collar 
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Chart A 


Unionized women were more likely to be highly educated. 


| NI I A SS I LT EEE TI ITE ET I IER ELI IE OL LILLE EE LE ELIT TELE TE I TL I EE TEE, 


20 


Men 
0-8 years 


Partial or completed | 
high school and/or 
some postsecondary | 


Postsecondary 
certificate, diploma 
or degree 


Women 


0-8 years 


1 Partial or completed 
high school and/or 
_| some postsecondary 


Postsecondary 
certificate, diploma } 
or degree 


10 10 


Ea] Unionized 


Non-unionized 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership and Labour Market Activity Survey 


positions declined, owing to a de- 
crease in the number of unionized 
workers in occupations in process- 
ing, machining and manufacturing. 


Work patterns and usual hours of 
work 

A unionized worker is less likely to 
be employed part time than a non- 
unionized worker, although the gap 
has narrowed considerably over the 
years. In 1984, some 8% of all un- 
ionized workers were employed 
part time, compared with 19% of 
non-unionized workers. However, 
between 1984 and 1990, nearly 
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two-thirds of the total increase in 
part-time work was attributable to 
unionized workers. Consequently, 
by 1990, the percentage of union- 
ized workers working part time had 
risen to 12%, probably owing to the 
increase in union membership 
among women, whereas it had 
fallen slightly to 18% among non- 
unionized workers. 


Average usual hours of work per 
week differ only slightly depend- 
ing on whether or not a worker be- 
longs to a union. Unionized 
full-time workers tend to work 


fewer hours on average than their 
non-unionized counterparts (40 
hours versus 42), whereas union- 
ized part-time employees work 
more hours than their non-union- 
ized counterparts (20 hours versus 
18). 


Seniority 

It is no surprise that union members 
work for longer periods for the 
same employer than do non-union- 
ized workers. In fact, throughout 
the study period, even though sen- 
iority declined in both groups,” it 
was nearly twice as high for union- 
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Table 4 
Distribution of workers by union membership and industry 


1984 


Total Unionized unionized 


All industries 9,156 3,466 


Goods sector 


Agriculture 
Other primary 
industries 
Manufacturing 
industries 
Construction 


Service sector 


Transportation and 
communication * 
Trade 17 
Finance, insurance 
and real estate 6 
Services ** 32 
Public administration 8 


1990 


Non- Non- 
Total Unionized unionized 

000 

5,690 9,994 


3,514 6,480 


% 


37 
15 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership and Labour Market Activity Survey 


* 


Also includes the following industries: electric power systems, water systems, gas 


distribution systems and waste disposal systems. 

** Includes business services, education, health and social services, accommodation, 
food and beverage services, amusement and recreational services, personal and 
household services, associations, and other services. 


ized workers (8.8 years compared 
with 5.0 for non-unionized work- 
ers). Seniority was higher among 
unionized men than among union- 
ized women (9.9 years compared 
with 7.3), a situation that also ap- 
plied to non-unionized workers (5.7 
and 4.2, respectively). 


Beyond the fact that union mem- 
bers are more likely to have better 
job security, their higher seniority 
may be due to other factors. For 
instance, some highly unionized 
firms have been in existence for 
many years (such as in manufactur- 
ing, transportation, communication 
and other utilities), which enables 
their employees to accumulate 
more years of seniority. In addi- 
tion, a significant percentage of un- 
tonized wotkers. (15%), .are 
employed in the civil service at 
various levels of government, 
where until quite recently there was 
excellent job security. 


Remuneration 


Wage rates 

Throughout the study period, 
unionized workers maintained a 
considerable advantage over their 
non-unionized counterparts in 
terms of hourly wage rates. Their 
lead was $3.33 (in constant 1990 
dollars) in 1984 and $4.06 in 1990 
(Table 5). 


However, unionization aside, the 
wage disparity may be due to other 
factors as well, since unionized 
workers have certain characteris- 
tics that put them at an advantage. 
For example, as noted earlier, these 
workers were typically male and 
slightly older, with more seniority; 
furthermore, unionization is known 
to be more common among large 
firms than among smaller ones 
(Morissette, 1991) (Chart C). 
These factors, combined with in- 


Unionized workers 


dustry- and occupation-related dif- 
ferences, also explain the wage dis- 


parity. 


Among full-time workers, the 
wage disparity between unionized 
and non-unionized was greater for 
women ($4.39 in 1990) than for 
men ($2.67) probably because, as 
already noted, unionized women 
are relatively better educated than 
their non-unionized counterparts, 
and many are employed in the pub- 
lic sector. 


Between 1984 and 1990, the 
wage disparity between unionized 
and non-unionized workers wid- 
ened, both for men and women, 
whether employed full time or part 
time. 


Furthermore, when unionized 
workers worked overtime, they 
more often received premium pay 
than their non-unionized counter- 
parts: among workers who put in 
overtime in November 1991, 78% 
of those who were unionized were 
entitled to premium pay corre- 
sponding to at least one-and-a-half 
times their hourly wage, compared 
with 49% of those who were non- 
unionized.'° 


Coverage by retirement plans 
Unionized workers were twice as 
likely to be covered by a retirement 
plan as were their non-unionized 
counterparts. 


From 1984 to 1990, the percent- 
age of union members covered by 
a pension plan fluctuated slightly 
but remained in the range of 77%. 
Among non-unionized workers, the 
percentage of employees covered 
by a pension plan slowly rose, in- 
creasing from 30% in 1984 to 33% 
mal990; 


Summary 


Despite a major increase in union 
membership, union density in 
Canada has been stagnating for a 
number of years. This stagnation 
may be attributed to the shift of 
jobs from the goods to the service 
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Chart B 


The distribution across occupations of both unionized and non-unionized workers changed little. 
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White collar 


Managerial/ 
administrative 


Clerical 


Service 


Sales 


Blue collar 


Processing/machining/ 
product fabricating 


Construction 


Material handling and 
other crafts 


Transportation 


Primary 


| Unionized Non-unionized 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership and Labour Market Activity Survey 


sector, which would have led to a 
decline in the unionization rate had 
it not been offset by the increase in 
the number of unionized workers in 
the public sector. 


Since 1984, the profile of the 
typical unionized worker has 
undergone changes similar to those 
of the average Canadian worker. 
For example, in 1984, unionized 
workers were more typically men, 
but in 1990 women’s share had 
risen. Their education level in- 
creased, as it did for the labour 
force as a whole, although in the 


case of women the education gap 
widened between unionized and 
non-unionized workers. Union- 
ized workers were more likely to 
work in the manufacturing indus- 
tries in 1984, whereas in 1990 they 
were more likely to be employed in 
service industries and to hold a 
management position or practise a 
profession. 


Certain characteristics of union- 
ized workers and their non-union- 
ized counterparts changed little 
between 1984 and 1990. Union- 
ized workers were still less likely 


than the non-unionized to be em- 
ployed part time; their hours of 
work were comparable in number 
to those of non-unionized workers, 
and they worked for a longer period 
for the same employer than did 
non-unionized workers. The wage 
disparity between the two groups 
remained substantial throughout 
the study period but was not attrib- 
utable solely to union membership. 
Among workers putting in over- 
time, the unionized were still more 
likely than the non-unionized to 
receive premium pay for the extra 
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Table 5 


Average wage rates by union membership, sex and work pattern 


1984 


Unionized Non-unionized 


Total 13.62 


Men 14.51 
Women 12.21 


13.74 


Men 14.59 
Women 12.17 


Full-time 


Part-time 12.27 


Men 11.46 
Women 12.46 


1990 
Unionized Non-unionized 
1990 $ 
10.29 17.53 


12.05 18.68 
8.45 16.01 
10.99 UIT ATE 


12.68 18.74 
8.78 16.22 


7.36 15.87 


6.69 17.60 
7.61 15.28 


Sources: Survey of Union Membership and Labour Market Activity Survey 


hours worked. And a higher per- 
centage of unionized workers were 
covered by a retirement plan. 


It is hard to predict the future of 
the union movement in Canada. 
Will overall union density remain 
in the 33% range, as observed over 
the past three decades? Will it in- 
crease, or will it decline as seen in 
the United States? The answer is 
not clear. Reductions to the civil 
service, combined with the decline 
in the relative size of the manufac- 
turing industries, will tend to bring 
the rate down. On the other hand, 
certain factors will tend to increase 
overall union density, namely, the 
continuing growth of the service 
sector, in which union membership 
has risen somewhat in recent years. 
The effect of these two opposing 
forces will determine the direction 
of overall union density in Canada. 


O 


@ Notes 


1. While the household surveys cover per- 
sons 16 years of age, the latter were deliber- 
ately excluded from the present analysis so 
that the survey data could be compared with 
those of another Statistics Canada database 
containing information on union member- 


ship (the Adult Education and Training Sur- 
vey), which does not cover 16 year-olds. 
Their exclusion should not lead to major 
differences in the results of this study, since, 
at that age, few persons participate fully in 
the labour market. 


Unionized workers 


2 In the mid-1960s, legislation was intro- 
duced enabling public sector employees (in 
government, the education, health and social 
service industries, and certain Crown corpo- 
rations such as Air Canada) to unionize. 


3 In fact, this shift would probably have 
caused a decline in union density had there 
not been an increase in the number of public 
sector employees, most of whom are union- 
ized. 


4 When this article went to press, unioniza- 
tion rates by industry were not yet available 
for 1993. 


5 The growth of union membership in the 
service sector since 1976 is due in part to a 
change in the Corporations and Labour 
Unions Returns Act that was introduced in 
1983. This change added certain profes- 
sional associations, such as those of nurses, 
doctors and teachers, which prior to 1983 
were not included in the enumeration of 
labour unions. The effect of this inclusion 
can be clearly seen in Table 2: from 1982 to 
1983, union density in the service industries 
jumped from 25% to 32%. 


6 In this study, private services include 
trade industries, finance, insurance and real 
estate, and other services such as business 
services, accommodation, food and beverage 
services, amusement and recreation, personal 
and household services, and associations. 


Chart C 


The proportion of unionized workers rises with firm size. 


% of employees who are unionized 
60 


50 
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100-499 500 or more 


Number of employees in the firm 


Source: Labour Market Activity Survey, 1990 
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7 The following concerns data from house- 
hold surveys. The analysis for this part is not 
based on union density, since these rates 
differ in some ways from those from CALURA. 
For further details, see Two sources of data on 
unionized workers. Most data on union mem- 
bership presented in this section do not ex- 
tend beyond 1990 or 1991, since for various 
financial and logistical reasons they have not 
been subsequently collected through house- 
hold surveys. However, more recent data on 
union membership, which will soon be avail- 
able, have been collected by the Survey of 
Labour and Income Dynamics, which re- 
placed the Labour Market Activity Survey. 
In addition, starting in 1997, it will be possi- 
ble to obtain union membership data on a 
regular basis as a result of the redesign of the 
Labour Force Survey. 


8 1990 was a recession year, and 1984 was 
a year of expansion. 


9 Average seniority as measured here does 
not reflect actual seniority but simply the 
period between the effective date of com- 
mencement of employment and the date on 
which the survey was conducted. In the case 
of seasonal workers, seniority is calculated 
from the date of commencement of employ- 
ment each year. In other words, these workers 
cannot accumulate more than one year of 
seniority. For further details on this variable, 
see Belkhodja (1992). 


10 This figure is drawn from the Survey of 
Work Arrangements of November 1991. 
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What’s new? 


m JUST RELEASED 


= Trends in retirement income probed in 
new report 


The three major pension income programs in Canada — 
government-administered/sponsored, employer-spon- 
sored and individually sponsored — represent one of the 
largest pools of investment capital in the country, with 
accumulated assets of almost $658 billion in 1993. To 
date, no single publication has presented both a 
descriptive and statistical picture of these important 
programs. Canada’s Retirement Income Programs: A 
Statistical Overview (Catalogue no. 74-507-XPB) fills 
that gap. Each subject matter chapter explains the 
purpose of the plan or program under discussion and 
offers a brief history of its evolution, providing a solid 
context for the statistical analysis that follows. The 
report focuses on retirement benefits, although some 
programs also provide survivor and disability benefits. 
(The report uses the term “retirement income” even 
though some of the programs it covers, such as Old Age 
Security, are not contingent on the recipient’s 
employment history.) 


The major components of Canada’s retirement 
income system are 


= Government-administered/sponsored plans 


Old Age Security/Guaranteed Income Supplement 
(OAS/GIS) — this program guarantees a minimum 
income to all persons 65 years and older. 


Canada and Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP) — this 
program provides a maximum benefit of 25% of the 
average wage earned by workers. Participation is 
compulsory for almost all workers aged 18 and over. 


Employer-sponsored plans 


Registered pension plans (RPPs), group registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs) and deferred 
profit sharing plans (DPSPs) — these plans are 
intended to provide a source of income when 
employment income ceases with retirement, but 
coverage is far from universal. 


@ Individually sponsored plans 


Registered retirement savings plans (RRSPs) — 
these plans offer individuals with earned income the 
opportunity to save (within limits) for retirement. 
Contributions are entirely voluntary. 
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Some of the highlights in the report include the 
following: 


@ From 1983 to 1993, a relatively constant proportion 
of the Canadian labour force — 88% to 92% — 
contributed to the C/QPP. A similarly constant, but 
much smaller percentage of workers — between 35% 
and 37% — belonged to an employer-sponsored RPP 
during this period. In contrast, the percentage of 
workers contributing to RRSPs almost doubled, to 
about 35% of the labour force in 1993, up from 18% 
in 1983. 


@ Between 1983 and 1993, annual contributions to the 
three major retirement income programs (C/QPP, 
RPPs, RRSPs) rose by 138%, to reach $50 billion. 
RPPs accounted for the largest amount contributed, 
but their share was smaller in 1993 (41%) than in 
1983 (54%). This is partly because growth in RRSP 
contributions outstripped that of RPPs (250% 
versus 80%). 


How do these programs affect individuals? Canada’s 
Retirement Income Programs reports the following: 


m@ In 1993, RPPs, OAS/GIS and the C/QPP supplied 
56% of the total income of persons 65 and older, up 
from 43% in 1983; much of this increase is 
attributable to the C/QPP, whose share of income in 
this age group rose from 11% in 1983 to 17% in 
1993. Income from private pensions (that is, RPPs) 
also rose slowly, to make up 20% of seniors’ total 
income by 1993. 


m Over 82% of those 65 and older collected C/QPP 
benefits in 1993, compared with less than 75% in 
1983. Most of the growth occurred among women, 
reflecting their increasing numbers in_ the 
workforce. In 1993, 92% of men and 73% of women 
drew benefits from this program. 


m@ Men were much more likely than women to receive 
RPP income during the 1983-93 period. In 1993, 
58% of men had _ retirement income from private 
pensions, compared with only 37% of women. 


m Investment income is the second most important 
source of income for seniors, but it accounted for 
only 27% of their total income in 1993, largely 
because of relatively low interest rates; 
furthermore, only 70% of those aged 65 and older 
received investment income in 1993, down 
considerably from 88% in 1983. 
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Canada’s Retirement Income Programs: A Statistical 
Overview (Catalogue no. 74-507-XPB) is available for 
$54. It replaces the annual publication Pension Plans in 
Canada (Catalogue no. 74-401-XPB) for the reference 
period January 1, 1994. Please contact any Statistics 
Canada Reference Centre, or Marketing Division, Sales 
and Service, Statistics Canada, Ottawa KIA OT6; fax 
(613) 951-1584. Or call toll free 1 800 267-6677. O 


& /nternational survey confirms that literacy 
linked to economic well-being 


It is widely accepted that literacy is crucial to a country’s 
well-being: inadequate levels of adult literacy threaten 
economic productivity and, by marginalizing the poorly 
literate, jeopardize social stability. Therefore, when 
recent surveys in Canada and the United States showed 
that a significant proportion of adults in both countries 
lacked basic literacy skills, the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) 
commissioned a large-scale study of literacy in 
industrialized nations. Its findings are reported in 
Literacy, Economy and Society: Results of the First 
International Adult Literacy Survey (Catalogue 
no. 89-545-XPE). 


The International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS), 
jointly managed by Statistics Canada and _ the 
Educational Testing Service in the United States, was 
conducted in seven countries — Canada, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United States (testing was done in English and French in 
Canada and in German and French in Switzerland). The 
IALS had two objectives: to develop literacy scales that 
enable the comparison of people with widely varying 
abilities, and to compare the literacy skills of people in 
different countries. The survey covered more than 
23,000 respondents aged 16 and over (including about 
5,660 in Canada) in autumn 1994. Respondents first 
completed a 20-minute background interview and then 
took 45 minutes to work on a set of literacy tasks pre- 
selected from the test matrix. Their abilities were scored 
on a scale of 0 to 500; they were then classified into 
literacy levels from one (lowest) to five (highest). The 
data collected represent the most comprehensive 
picture yet developed of literacy and its relationship to 
the demographic and socioeconomic characteristics of 
European and North American adults. 


The IALS used a very broad definition of literacy, 
describing it as information-processing skills used to 
perform many types of tasks at work, at home or in the 
community. Respondents were assessed in each of three 
“domains” of literacy: 


@ prose: ability to understand and use information 
from text, such as editorials, newspaper articles, 
poems and fiction; 
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@ document: ability to locate and use information 
presented in different formats, such as job 
applications, payroll forms, maps, tables, graphs 
and timetables; 


@ quantitative: ability to apply arithmetic functions 
to numbers embedded in printed material, for 
example, balancing a cheque-book, calculating a 
tip, or filling in an order form. 


The survey collected information not only on literacy 
levels, but also on literacy practices, that is, activities 
that can influence the continued acquisition of literacy 
skills (“getting better by doing”) or their gradual loss 
(“use it or lose it’). 


Some of the major findings from the IALS are 
presented below. (Levels 4 and 5 were combined 
because Level 5 accounts for less than 5% of the adult 
population in most countries.) 


@ Generally speaking, men and women have similar 
literacy profiles in all seven countries, although 
women tended to score slightly higher on prose 
skills while men did better on quantitative skills. 


# In all participating countries, low literacy levels are 
closely linked to high unemployment rates; in 
contrast, people with high levels of literacy are 
more likely to be in the higher income quintiles. 


@ As expected, there is a fairly consistent relationship 
between occupations and literacy: the majority of 
managers and professionals are people at Levels 3 
and 4/5, while clerical and technical workers are 
most likely to be at Levels 2 and 3. Workers in 
agricultural and other primary occupations have the 
lowest literacy skills. 


@ The literacy skills of craft workers differ 
considerably across countries; in Canada and the 
United States, 25% to 30% are at Level 1 compared 
with only 7% in Germany. This probably reflects the 
more rigorous qualifications generally required of 
craft workers in Europe. 


@ An important relationship exists between literacy 
and changes in employment by industry. On the 
whole, workers in growing industries have the 
highest average literacy scores, while those in dying 
industries have the lowest average scores. In almost 
all countries, high growth industries — for example, 
finance and personal services — have high 
percentages of Level 4/5 workers; in contrast, 
agriculture and manufacturing have high 
percentages of workers with Level 1 literacy 
abilities. 
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Literacy, Economy and Society: Results of the First 
International Adult Literacy Survey (Catalogue 
no. 89-545-XPE) is available for $50 from any Statistics 
Canada Reference Centre, or from Marketing Division, 
Sales and Service, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6; 
fax (613) 951-1584. Or call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


An analytical report on the IALS results for Canada 
only will be available in the summer. O 


@ Value of unpaid work done by Canadian 
households calculated 


Since the 1970s, Statistics Canada has been developing 
measures of unpaid work that could be compared or 
even combined with the gross domestic product (GDP). 
Earlier studies dealt with the unpaid work households do 
for themselves, such as cooking and cleaning, child 
care and shopping. In Households’ Unpaid Work: 
Measurement and Valuation (Catalogue no. 13-603- 
XPE no. 3), the definition of unpaid work has been 
expanded — it now includes volunteer work and helping 
friends, relatives and others — and coverage has been 
extended by almost 20% by including all persons aged 
15 and over living in private households. 


National accounts guidelines recommend that 
estimates of unpaid work be kept in a set of accounts 
separate from the GDP, in order to maintain a clear 
distinction between market and non-market production. 
But there are valid reasons to estimate the value of 
unpaid work even if it is not to be formally included in 
the GDP. Unpaid work represents a major use of 
resources, and the economic indicators now in use 
(which measure the market economy only) can 
exaggerate the magnitude of the business cycle because 
labour resources shift between the market and non- 
market sectors of the economy over time. Estimates of 
unpaid work can help economists describe more 
completely how the country's economic resources are 
used; develop a better understanding of the interaction 
between the market and non-market sectors of the 
economy; identify the type of work being done without 
pay, the costs incurred and the benefits gained; and 
recognize the extent to which Canadians help 
themselves, their family and friends, and the community 
at large. 


The main objective of the study is to assess trends in 
unpaid work from 1961 to 1992 using standardized 
definitions and methods. It covers people aged 15 and 
over living in private households, and uses two basic 
methods of valuation: opportunity cost and replacement 
cost. With the opportunity cost method, the unpaid 
labour of a person who earns or could earn, say, $20 an 
hour on the market is valued at that rate of pay. With the 
replacement cost method, time spent on unpaid work is 
assigned the average hourly rate of paid workers who 
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perform the same tasks; for instance, preparing meals at 
home is valued at the average earnings of cooks, say, 
$15 an hour. Each method is refined further: opportunity 
cost is imputed before and after taxes; replacement cost 
is imputed based on the earnings of domestic staff 
(generalist) or on the earnings in specific occupations 
where the paid work is similar to the unpaid work being 
valued (specialist). 


In five comprehensive chapters, Households’ Unpaid 
Work examines the concepts of productive activity, 
economic value and the household as a productive unit; 
discusses data sources and methods of measurement and 
valuation; presents trends in unpaid work by valuation 
method, province, demographic group and type of 
activity; estimates economic growth using a definition 
that includes GDP plus the value of unpaid work at 
constant prices; and compares the unpaid work 
estimates for Canada with those of other OECD 
countries. 


Some highlights of the report’s findings follow: 


@ In 1992, the volume of unpaid work done in Canada 
translated into the equivalent of about 12.8 million 
full-year, full-time jobs. Household work 
accounted for about 95% of unpaid work, yet formal 
volunteer work and helping out friends, relatives 
and neighbours amounted to the equivalent of over 
730,000 full-year, full-time jobs. 


™ Canadians aged 15 and over spent 15 billion hours 
on unpaid work, or an average of 1,220 hours, in 
1961; by 1992, the total amount of time devoted to 
unpaid work had increased considerably, to 25 
billion hours, but the average number of hours had 
dropped to 1,160 hours. This decline in the average 
was due mainly to demographic change and 
increased employment, particularly among women. 


m On average, women did less unpaid work than in 
1961 — they were more likely to be employed and 
less likely to have children in 1992 — while men were 
doing more. 


m The share of unpaid work performed by women has 
declined marginally since 1961, but still accounted 
for over two-thirds of unpaid work hours or some 16 
billion hours in 1992, despite a near doubling in 
women’s labour force participation rate. 


The estimated dollar value of unpaid work differs 
considerably depending on the time period selected as 
well as the valuation method used to calculate it. 


m The value of unpaid work, measured at current 
prices, increased substantially between 1961 and 
1992 owing partly to population growth but 
especially to the rise in wages. The lowest estimate 
— $14 billion in 1961 and $235 billion in 1992 — was 
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calculated using the replacement cost (generalist) 
method. The highest estimate — $26 billion for 1961 
and $374 billion for 1992 — was derived using the 
opportunity cost (before tax) method. 


m In current dollars, the annual average value of 
unpaid work per person amounted to $1,160 in 1961 
and $10,890 in 1992 on the replacement cost 
(generalist) basis, and $1,780 and $10,270 using the 
opportunity cost (after tax) method. The rise in 
wages accounts for most of this increase over time. 


m The annual averages per person mask significant 
variations among various groups; for instance, in 
1992, the replacement cost of the unpaid work done 
by mothers who were not employed was as high as 
$30,000. 


@ Although the dollar value of unpaid work has risen, 
three of the four valuation methods show that its 
proportion of GDP has declined over the last 30 
years. The greatest drop was estimated by the 
opportunity cost (after tax) method, which 
calculated the value of unpaid work at 52% of GDP 
im 1961) and 32%) 1moeh992. ir contrast? ‘the 
replacement cost (generalist) approach estimated it 
as roughly 34% of GDP in both years. 


m The value of unpaid work expressed as a percentage 
of GDP is generally higher in the Atlantic region and 
Quebec, and lower in provinces with higher 
employment, such as Ontario and Alberta. 


Households’ Unpaid Work: Measurement and 
Valuation (Catalogue no. 13-603-XPE no. 3) is available 
for $38 from any Statistics Canada Reference Centre, or 
from Marketing Division, Sales and Service, Statistics 
Canada, Ottawa KIA OT6; fax (613) 951-1584. Or call 
toll free 1 800 267-6677. O 


@ Analytical Studies Branch Research Paper 
Series 


Restructuring in the Canadian Manufacturing Sector 
from 1970 to 1990: Industry and Regional Dimensions 
of Job Turnover 

J.R. Baldwin and M. Rafiquzzaman 

Research Paper Series no. 78 


In Canada, each region has a concentration of one or two 
groups of manufacturing industries. These industry 
groupings have responded differently to economic 
pressures of the last two decades; therefore, job creation 
and destruction might be expected to have affected the 
regions differently. This paper investigates the pattern 
and magnitude of job turnover across industries and 
regions, and looks at changes from the 1970s to the 
1980s. 
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The authors divide the manufacturing sector into five 
groups of related industries, and then identify those that 
are concentrated in different regions of the country — the 
natural resource-based (the Atlantic provinces and the 
Prairies), the labour intensive (Quebec), the scale-based 
(Ontario and _ British Columbia), the product- 
differentiated and the science-based industry 
groupings. The analysis is divided into two time periods 
to assess whether the nature of job turnover in the 1970s 
differs from that of the 1980s. Highlights of the findings 
include the following: 


@ In the 1970s, the annual reallocation of jobs 
averaged about 20.5% in Canada as a whole; total 
job turnover differed across the regions, with the 
highest rates being recorded in the Prairies and 
Quebec. 


m By the 1980s, the average annual national turnover 
rate was about 4.1 percentage points higher than it 
had been in the previous decade; this gain was due 
to an increase in both job growth and job losses, 
indicating that restructuring had become more 
important than cyclical factors. 


m There were no statistically significant differences 
between the job turnover rates in the various 
regions; however, the restructuring process, which 
had begun in Quebec in the 1970s, was well under 
way in the other regions in the 1980s. 


@ In the 1980s, the product-differentiated industries, 
followed by the labour-intensive industries, 
recorded the most volatile job turnover rates. 


The authors conclude that although total job turnover 
grew in all industry groups and in all regions, the biggest 
employment changes due to economic restructuring 
were recorded in the labour-intensive ‘and product- 
differentiated industry groups in British Columbia. 


Why Has Inequality in Weekly Earnings Increased in 
Canada? 

R. Morissette 

Research Paper Series no. 80 


During the 1980s, inequality in earnings increased in 
Canada. Although previous studies have examined this 
phenomenon in terms of annual hours (volume of work), 
this one examines it in terms of weekly hours. The author 
presents the basic facts underlying the trend: 


m The real average weekly earnings of men in the 
bottom quintile of earners fell by 4% while those of 
men in the highest quintile increased 9%. The 
corresponding figures for women were a decline of 
1% and an increase of 7%. 
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@ The number of hours worked per week rose for both 
men and women in the highest earnings quintile, and 
declined for those in the bottom quintile. 


m Wage differences widened between workers aged 
25 or more with different educational levels. 


m The proportion of men and women working 35- to 
40-hour work weeks dropped significantly, while 
the proportion working more than 50 hours rose. 
This observation held true for unionized and non- 
unionized workers. 


m The growth in long work weeks coincided with the 
increase in the average hours of paid overtime; 
furthermore, high-wage workers were the most 
likely to be working longer hours. This trend was 
observed across all major industrial groups and in 
both unionized and non-unionized jobs. 


Arguing that any explanation must reconcile these 
facts, the author discusses several hypotheses recently 
put forward to explain growing wage inequality. He 
concludes that 


m the shift of employment from manufacturing to the 
service sector and changes in the unionization rate 
account for about 30% of the growth in weekly wage 
inequality, but they are not dominant factors; 


m the decline in real minimum wages and the 
shrinking size of the average firm, which tend to 
have a greater effect on younger than older workers, 
have not really affected wage differentials; 


m the declines in real annual earnings and new 
marginal tax rates introduced in the 1980s do not 
appear to have caused those workers affected by the 
change to increase their hours of work. 


The author does agree that the evidence is consistent 
with the technological change hypothesis, which 
proposes that the demand for highly skilled workers has 
widened the wage gap between older, experienced/ 
educated workers and younger, less experienced/ 
educated workers. Other possible explanations for 
growing wage inequality cannot be tested by the 
existing data, but the author suggests they include 
increasing competitive pressures (including inter- 
national trade), employers’ increasing leverage in 
bargaining with employees, the greater geographic 
mobility of firms, and rising fixed costs of labour 
(including training). 


Social Transfers, Changing Family Structure and Low 
Income among Children 

G. Picot and J. Myles 

Research Paper Series no. 82 


Since the 1970s, the average real earnings of young 
adults under 35 have steadily declined. With the 
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What’s new? 


majority (60%) of children under 7 living in households 
where the highest earner is under 35, one might expect 
the incidence of children living in poverty to rise. 
However, while the percentage of children living in low 
income families has risen and fallen with recessions and 
expansions during this period, there was relatively little 
change in the actual incidence of preschool children 
living in low income families. 


At first glance, this finding seems contrary to popular 
beliefs, but there are several reasons why this has 
occurred. Although real median income has been falling 
among young families, between 1981 and 1988 it 
remained largely unchanged for families with children 
(both two- and single-parent families). In contrast, 
unattached individuals and couples without children 
saw declines in median family income of 10% to 11%, 
mainly because of a government tax transfer system that 
has always benefited families with children. Between 
1973 and 1991, the shares of earnings (market income) 
and transfer payments in the “income package” of low 
income families with children were inverted. For 
example, in low income families with children under 7, 
transfers accounted for almost two-thirds of total 
disposable income in 1991, up from only one-third in 
1973. 


Families today are also very different from those of 
10 to 20 years ago: couples are having fewer children 
and are having them at a later age; and parents are better 
educated and are collectively working longer hours 
because mothers are more likely to be in the labour 
force. The apparent stability in the median incomes and 
rates of low income among young families is due largely 
to these demographic and labour supply changes. And 
while the number of single-parent families has 
increased considerably over the same period, placing 
some upward pressure on the incidence of child poverty, 
the authors conclude that this effect is small relative to 
other changes in the household characteristics of 
families with children. 


Thus, labour market pressures on low income among 
families with children have been offset by social 
transfers, on the one hand, and by changes in family 
formation and the labour market behaviour of young 
adults on the other. The result has been relative stability 
in the incidence of low income among families with 
children throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre, or 
write to Publications Review Committee, Analytical 
Studies Branch, Statistics Canada, 24th Floor, R.H. 
Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or phone 
(613) 951-1804. O 
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What’s new? 


lM LFS REDESIGN 


In the last several years, the Labour Force Survey (LFS) 
has been undergoing a complete redesign. Major 
changes in sample design and collection technology 
have already been implemented; in the final phase, to be 
completed by January 1997, a new questionnaire and 
processing system will be introduced. The new 
questionnaire will provide additional information on 
the volume and characteristics of jobs, addressing data 
needs that have emerged since the current one was 
introduced in 1976. It will be administered using 
notebook computers, which replace the more restricted 
pen-and-paper questionnaires. 


In preparation for the introduction of the new 
questionnaire, the LFS has implemented changes to 
some of its estimates. These changes will allow 
estimates from the current and the redesigned 
questionnaires to be aligned, and smooth the phasing-in 
process (during the last few months of 1996). The 
changes are the following: 


@ Refined definition of part-time and full- 
time employment 


Since 1976, individual workers have been considered 
part-time or full-time depending on the total number of 
hours they usually work per week at all jobs combined 
(less than 30, or 30 or more hours). But with about 5% of 
working Canadians holding more than one job, and a 
growing number of people stringing together part-time 
jobs to gain the equivalent of full-time employment 
(104,000 workers in 1994), it is now more meaningful to 
classify the job rather than the person as part-time. With 
this change, those people working full-time hours in a 
collection of part-time jobs become eligible to answer 
the LFS questions about their main reason for working 
part time. 


There are also a significant number of persons 
(132,000 in 1994) who report themselves as full-time 
workers even though they work less than 30 hours a 
week. This subjective assessment of work status was 
useful in rare but valid circumstances where 
employment policy, legislation or other binding 
conditions limited the number of hours the employee 
was permitted to work (for example, airline pilots). 
However, recent analysis of the response data suggests 
that most of these workers are not restricted to a 
maximum number of working hours per week, and they 
should more properly be considered part-time workers. 


When - self-classified full-time workers are 
reclassified to part-time jobs, the proportion of the 
workforce employed part time rises from 17.0% to 
18.0% in 1994, and when workers are classified as part- 
time on the basis of their main job only, the proportion 
rises to 18.8%. 


m@ Change in estimates of reason for working 
part time 


Estimates of the reason for working part time must now 
include the two groups added by the new definition of 
part-time employment (see above). However, because 
these workers were not asked why they worked part- 
time, they will be assigned to the “other reasons or not 
known” category, thereby increasing the number of 
persons working part time for “other reasons.” This 
solution does not provide a seamless link to the 
historical data series, but it does pave the way for the 
data that will be collected by the new LFS questionnaire. 


m= Time lost (work absence) restricted to 
employees only 


Since data on the number of hours lost and the reason for 
absence from work are most useful to employers, this 
information is now required from employees only. 
Tables containing estimates of hours lost have been 
revised. 


= Job description limited to those who have 
worked within the last 12 months 


Among persons not currently employed, industry and 
occupation data on the last job are now collected for 
those who have worked within the previous 12 months. 
Limiting the coverage to one year (it had previously 
been five) reduces respondent burden and improves the 
relevance of the data, which are generally used in 
analysis of worker displacement. Excluding 
respondents who last worked more than one year ago 
will lower labour force and unemployment estimates, as 
well as unemployment rates for the different industry 
and occupation groups. For example, under the revised 
system, data for 1994 show unemployment rates for 
most industries about two percentage points lower than 
earlier estimates, while those for most occupation 
groups are two to three percentage points lower. 
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= Publication of some estimates are 
suspended 


The new LFS questionnaire will ask more direct 
questions in order to measure “involuntary part-time” 
and “discouragement” levels among Canadian workers. 
Data available starting in 1997 will be more accurate 
than those available now, and will probably lead to a 
complete break in the data series. 


Of the eight alternative measures of unemployment, 
four will be directly affected by changes in the LFS 
questionnaire, and all eight are currently under review. 
Therefore, production and publication of these 
measures have been suspended. 


As of January 1996, all published tables in The 
Labour Force (Catalogue no. 71-001-XPB) and Labour 
Force Information (Catalogue no. 71-001P-XPB) are 
based on revised definitions. All 1995 year-end 
products — including Historical Labour Force Statistics 
(Catalogue no. 71-201-XPB), Labour Force Annual 
Averages (Catalogue no. 71-220-XPB), Labour Force 
Historical Review on CD-ROM (Catalogue no. 
71F0004XCB) and CANSIM - also reflect the changes. 


For further information about changes to the Labour 
Force Survey, contact Deborah Sunter at (613) 
951-4740, or Jean-Marc Lévesque at (613) 951-2601; 
fax (613) 951-2301. O 


What’s new? 


—@ UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


m= The Changes in Working Time in Canada 
and the United States 
June 13-15, 1996. Ottawa. 


The structure of work has changed dramatically in the 
last decade, particularly with reference to non-standard 
and part-time work. This conference provides a forum 
for the presentation and discussion of new research on 
the topic of working time, and will be of interest to 
economists, policy analysts, human _ resources 
specialists, and labour analysts from the private sector, 
government, academia and social agencies. 


More than 30 papers will be presented over the course 
of three days. Topics to be addressed include changing 
hours of work, non-standard employment, part-time 
work, worksharing, working time of women, life cycle 
considerations of working hours, and_ policy 
dimensions. Many of these issues will be illustrated with 
case studies from the private and public sectors. 


The conference is sponsored by the Canadian 
Employment Research Forum (CERF), in co-operation 
with Human Resources Development Canada, Statistics 
Canada, and the W.E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research. 


For further information, contact Garnett Picot at 
(613) 951-8214. O 
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Key labour and 


income facts 


We’re changing! 


In an effort to better serve its readers, Perspectives is proposing a new format for presenting “Key labour and 
income facts.” Beginning with this issue, the usual table providing up to 2 years of data for each indicator will 
not be published. Instead, some graphs based on several indicators will serve as a preview of a new, more 
analytical format. The indicator data (on paper or diskette), along with documentation, are still available 


upon request (see Data). 


The redesigned department is expected to appear in the Autumn issue, or sooner. In the meantime, why not 
send along any suggestions for what you would like to see in “Key labour and income facts.” 


The data for the labour and income indicators are 
drawn from 11 sources, including published and un- 
published annual data. These indicators, covering la- 
bour market, earnings, income and other household 
topics (for Canada, the provinces and territories), are 
updated each quarter. For a recent list of the specific 
indicators, consult the Winter 1995 issue of Perspec- 
tives on Labour and Income. 


Sources 


Currently, the indicators are derived from the 
following sources: 


Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Nancy Brooks (613) 951-4589 


National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Horst Stiebert (613) 951-4044 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements, Bureau of Labour 
Information (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Information: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: (613) 951-9720 


Data 


Previously, the printed table in each issue provided, at 
the most, 2 years of data for each indicator. A longer 
time series (generally 10 years or more) for the set of 
indicators.can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a 
cost of $50. An extensive explanation of the indica- 
tors is also available. In addition, work is in progress 
to make the indicator data available on the Internet in 
the near future. For further information, contact 
Jeannine Usalcas at (613) 951-6889; fax (613) 951- 
4179. 
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Regional employment growth has been uneven. * 


1984 =100 
140 


1984 1995 
‘000,000 
British Columbia 1.3 1.8 
Ontario 4.4 5:2 
Atlantic 
Quebec 
Prairies 


90 
1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* Since 1984, employment has risen in all regions, though the pace has been unequal. The largest growth occurred in 
British Columbia, where increases were registered even during the recession. 


Labour market indicators have reflected movements in the economy. * 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


* Between 1984 and 1993, the percentage increase in both employment and the labour force exceeded population growth. 
Since then, employment growth has outpaced increases in population and the labour force. Movements in both 
unemployment numbers and duration have tracked changes in the economy fairly well. However, while the 1995 
unemployment number (1.4 million) was similar to that of 1984, average unemployment duration was almost three 
weeks longer in 1995. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


M@ Pension myth or fact? 


This note investigates whether there has been a wide-scale membership switch from defined benefit RPPs to 
defined contribution arrangements in recent years. 


@ Work deaths 


Work-related fatalities are compared over time in terms of fatality counts and rates by industry, occupation, 
region and selected demographic characteristics. 

@ Changes in average family incomes 

This paper presents a technique for examining the effects of demographic and labour market factors on average 
family incomes. 

@ Adult literacy survey 


This seven-nation study, conducted by Statistics Canada and the Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development, acknowledges the complexity of the adult literacy problem worldwide. It also provides results of 
the first international comparison of various literacy skills among workers in a broad range of industries. 


@ Do earnings rise until retirement? 


It is popularly held that someone with a steady job will receive increasing (or at least steady) pay until retirement 
day. In any given year, however, earnings of men working full year full time are higher at age 45 than at age 60. 
This paper explores several possible explanations for the observed patterns. 


@ Dual earnings, dual pensions? 


This study examines whether increases in dual-earner families have translated into increases in dual-pensioner 
families. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Let us show you how to take advantage of the multitude of 
data available from Canada's leading statistical agency. 


Our highly trained staff: 

can analyze and interpret your 
customized data packages 

ig provide yOu with ongoing support 


tatistics Canada is the first-hand ~ through our telephone enquiry service 
source of information about 
Canada, its economy, its institutions 


and its people. We collect and 


| & offer workshops and seminars on a 
wide range of topics 


We can even conduct surveys 


maintain hundreds of databases of 


reliable information; from 
patterns in family expen- 
ditures to international 
trade statistics; from 
details on Canadians’ 
health and educational 
qualifications to employ- 
ment and labour trends. 
We can produce com- 
prehensive profiles of 
Canada’s society and 
economy using the data 
from over 400 surveys. 


Our Advisory Services 
team of expert consult- 
ants is here to help you 
discover Statistics 
Canada. We will work 
with you to define your 
needs, sift through Our 
vast resources and put 
together an information 
package designed to 
meet those needs. 


Loree Ries be 


Hog, 


National ENQUIRIES line: 1-800-263-1136 
National ORDER line: 1-800-267-6677 
National TDD line: 1-800-363-7629 


Atlantic Region 
Serving Newfoundland, P.E.1., Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
Local calls; (902) 496-5331 @ Fax number: (902) 496-9538 


Québec Region 
Local calls: (514) 983-5725 @ Fax number: (514) 283-9350 


National Capital Region 
Local calls: (613) 951-8116 @ Fax number: (613) 951-0581 


Ontario Region 
Local calls: (416) 973-6586 @ Fax number: (416) 973-7475 


Pacific Region 
Serving British Columbia, Yukon 
Local calls: (604) 666-3691 @ Fax number: (604) 666-6966 


Prairies and N.W.T. 
Manitoba 
Local calls: (204) 983-4020 @ Fax number: (204) 983-7543 
Saskatchewan 
Local calls: (306) 780-5405 @ Fax number: (306) 780-5403 
Southern Alberta 
Local calls: (403) 999-6717 @ Fax number: (403) 299-4958 
Northern Alberta and N. WT. 
(403) 495-3097 @ Fax number: (403) 495-5318 


Local calls: 


tailored to your special- 
ized requirements. 


In today’s complex 
social and economic 
climates, accurate and 
up-to-date information is 
an essential tool for 
performing such detail- 
intensive tasks as 
researching, planning, 
teaching or analyzing. 
Rely on the expertise at 
Statistics Canada to 
provide you with the 
information and services 
you need, quickly, 
professionally and cost 
effectively. 


Call us today and 
discover how to get our 
numbers working for 
you! 


56729000328 
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Women in Canada 


Two Decades of Change 


ecent decades have witnessed 

dramatic changes in the roles 
women play in Canadian society. 
There have been considerable 
improvements in the social and 
economic situation of women in the 
last two decades, however, gaps continue to exist 
between many leading socio-economic indicators for 
women and men. No other publication chronicles the 
changing status of women more clearly than Women in 
Canada! 


This 180-page portrait examines a wide range of topics in 
women’s lives including: 


* education 
criminal victimization 


abour force 
characteristics 


In addition, the report presents 


separate sections on: 
immigrant women * Aboriginal women 


women with 
disabilities 


women in visible 
minorities 


More than just facts! 


Women in Canada offers the most 
in-depth, accurate information available on 
women today. With its easy-to-read format, 
and over 200 charts and tables, you'll discover 
many essential facts about the changing status 
of women over the last two decades. 


Being aware of the roles, status and lifestyles of Canadian 
women is essential for planning and implementing 
appropriate social policies, for developing successful 
marketing strategies, or for simply gaining a better 
appreciation of how Canadian society has changed. 


Women in Canada (89-5030XPE, issue # 95001) is 
available in Canada for $49 (plus PST & GST), US$59 
in the United States, and US$69 in other countries. 


To order, write to 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 


or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Office 
listed in this publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or 
call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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m the education levels and the training of the labour force in 
Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


™ updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
... you need 
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Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, diskette, 
computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic tape. 
Maps and other geographic reference materials are available for 
some types of data. Direct online access to aggregated information 
is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s machine-readable 
database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
Montréal (514) 283-5725 Edmonton (403) 495-3027 
Ottawa (613) 951-8116 Calgary (403) 292-6717 
Toronto (416) 973-6586 Vancouver (604) 666-3691 


Winnipeg (204) 983-4020 


You can also visit our World Wide Web site: http://www.statcan.ca 


Toll-free access is provided for all users who reside outside the 
local dialing area of any of the Regional Reference Centres. 


1 800 263-1136 
1 800 267-6677 


National enquiries line 
Order-only line (Canada and United States) 
National telecommunications device 


for the hearing impaired 1 800 363-7629 


How to order publications 


This and other Statistics Canada publications may be purchased 
from local authorized agents and other community bookstores, the 
Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres, or from: 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1A0T6 


Telephone: 1 (613) 951-7277 

Facsimile: | (613) 951-1584 

Toronto (credit card only): 1 (416) 973-8018 
Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Standards of service to the public 


To maintain quality service to the public, Statistics Canada 
follows established standards covering statistical products and 
services, delivery of statistical information, cost-recovered services 
and services to respondents. To obtain a copy of these service 
standards, please contact your nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre. 
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3 Forum 8 International survey on adult literacy 


Catherine Hardwick 


5 Highlights 
The International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) measured the 
variation in basic literacy skills of adults in seven industrialized 


' ? 

43° What's new: nations. This note outlines the aims and methodology of the 
landmark study and provides a snapshot of results for people in 

49 Key labour and Canada, the United States and Germany. 

income facts 

52 In the works 14 The marginally literate workforce 
Susan Crompton 

53 Reader survey 


This article, also based on the IALS, compares the literacy levels 
of workers aged 16 to 65 in Canada, the United States and 
Germany. Of particular interest are the low scores achieved by a 
significant minority of Canadian workers. As expected, a 
relationship exists between literacy skills, occupation and 
industry. 
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Pension fact or fiction? 
Aubert Frenken 


This article challenges the notion that defined benefit registered 
pension plans have been abandoned in great numbers. It also 
examines why this perception has arisen and to what extent recent 
conversions to group RRSPs have contributed to this idea. 
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A job to die for 
Katherine Marshall 


This paper looks at causes, counts and rates of work-related 
deaths by selected demographic and job characteristics. It also 
touches briefly on the financial cost of such fatalities. 


Do earnings rise until retirement? 
Yves Saint-Pierre 


Contrary to popular belief, the average earnings of men working 
full year full time seem to decline prior to retirement. This study 
explores several possible explanations for the unexpected pattern. 


The future of data dissemination 
Report on a symposium 


Last November, Statistics Canada hosted its 12th annual 
International Symposium on Methodology Issues. This report 
outlines selected speakers’ observations about the radical changes 
taking place in the creation and delivery of statistical information. 
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Forum 


Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


M@ The previous issue of “Forum” outlined some of the 
dilemmas that regularly confront statisticians. One 
dilemma was omitted from the list because it deserves a 
letter of its own: whether or not to roll up a set of 
statistics into a highly aggregated summary, or global, 
measure. ; 


A highly aggregated summary measure is a 
calculation that combines other statistical measures to 
devise a single number that represents certain 
conditions or events more succinctly. For example, the 
official unemployment rate aggregates unemployment 
levels in all regions of the country to summarize general 
conditions in the Canadian labour market; the Consumer 
Price Index aggregates fluctuations in the retail prices of 
hundreds of goods and services to summarize changes 
in market prices for consumers; the gross domestic 
product (GDP) aggregates dozens of individual 
statistics about manufacturers’ shipments, wholesale 
and retail sales, capital investment, the value of 
residential construction, and so on to summarize the 
total value of goods and services produced in the market 
economy. 


The temptation to produce global summary measures 
is quite strong and there are valid reasons for 
succumbing. Many people do not have the time or the 
skills to interpret the extensive array of detail available 
in the typical database, so a highly aggregated summary 
statistic can increase meaningful access to data. A 
summary measure at a high level of aggregation also has 
great analytical efficiency. Perspectives’ mid-year and 
year-end labour market reviews would be long and 
tedious if general economic conditions could not be 
succinctly described with reference to changes in the 
GDP. 


Highly aggregated summary measures also allow 
people to “get on with the debate.” Several years ago, 
when Statistics Canada reviewed its low income 
measures, it was clear that the user community wanted a 
global measure that would categorically identify poor 
people. Analysts believed that only then could they 
spend their time solving the problem instead of defining it. 


On the other hand, highly aggregated summary 
measures can mislead. They may be used even though a 
more appropriate measure is available. For example, an 
analyst studying part-time workers will be better off 
using the unemployment rate for the part-time labour 
force than using the official unemployment rate, since 
the latter is based on the total (full- and part-time) labour 
force. (See “Alternative measures of unemployment,” 
Winter 1992, for a description of the different types of 
unemployment rates calculated and released by 
Statistics Canada.) 


An unquestioning reliance on global measures can 
also lead people to overlook important information. 
This may happen because they want a single measure to 
do the impossible — to reconcile the positive and 
negative movements that exist simultaneously in any set 
of statistics. For example, if the unemployment rate does 
not change from one month to the next, some people tend 
to assume that the labour market is static. But a stagnant 
summary measure can mask great turmoil: the official 
unemployment rate will remain the same if a drop in 
unemployment levels is offset by a corresponding drop 
in employment. 


Another drawback to global measures is that they are 
more vulnerable to being applied and interpreted in 
ways that were never intended. This happens regardless 
of what Statistics Canada may repeatedly advise. The 
unemployment rate is often misinterpreted as an 
indicator of personal economic hardship, while the GDP 
is often used as a measure of how well off Canadians are 
collectively, when all it does is measure the aggregate 
value of market production. Similarly, Statistics 
Canada’s low income cut-offs are frequently used as 
poverty lines, despite the Agency’s well publicized 
contention that poverty is too subjective a concept to be 
measured by a single statistic. 


It is because of these limitations that the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) — selected results are 
reported in this issue — does not make use of global or 
highly aggregated summary measures. Readers of “The 
marginally literate workforce” may want to conclude 
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that Germans are more literate than Canadians, but they 
cannot. The IALS does not define people as literate or 
illiterate; it identifies them as being somewhere between 
Level 1 (lowest) and Level 5 (highest) on a literacy scale. 
A higher percentage of Canadian workers than German 
function at Level 1, but a higher percentage also 
function at Level 5. Of course, many people would like 
to say that Country A is more literate than Country B, but 
how can a single statistical measure really show that one 
country is “better than” another? Confronted by the 
demand for a global statistic, but aware that such a 
measure might over-simplify a complex issue, the IALS 
managers have resisted the temptation to produce one. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief ee 2 


It’s your turn... 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s 
new? Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D 
Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OT6. 
Telephone (613) 951-8613; fax (613) 951-4179. 


Your feedback is essential to ensure that Perspectives continues to meet your needs, so a new reader survey 


appears in this issue. 


Please take a few moments to let us know how we are doing by completing the form on page 53 and returning 
it (or a copy) by mail or fax. If you have further comments or questions, feel free to use additional sheets. 
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@ International survey on 
adult literacy .. p. 8 


m Literacy skills have never been more important to 
national economies. Information and communi- 
cations technology, as well as globalization, are 
forcing economies into an ever growing reliance on 
versatile and highly literate workers. 


m The first International Adult Literacy Survey, 
conducted in 1994 and co-sponsored by Statistics 
Canada, measured the variation in basic literacy 
skills of adults across diverse languages and cultures. 
It used three scales or domains — prose, document 
and quantitative literacy — to assess a common set of 
skills for various tasks. 


m Prose tests measured people’s ability to interpret 
such items as product labels and owners’ manuals. 
Document tests assessed their understanding of job 
applications and schedules, etc. Quantitative tests 
measured their ability to calculate interest or use a 
weather chart, for example. According to their 
responses, adults were then classified into five levels 
of mastery for each of the three domains, Level 1 
representing the lowest and Level 5, the highest. 


m Results show that around 43% of Canadian adults 
have only marginal literacy (Level | or 2) for each 
of the three domains, while less than one-quarter 
reach the high levels (4 or 5). Roughly one-third 
have Level 3 literacy. 


@ This article describes the aims and methodology of 
the new survey and provides a snapshot of general 
results for Canada, the United States and Germany. 


™ The marginally literate 
workforce wp. 14 


m This article profiles the significant minority of 
Canadian workers aged 16 to 65 who possess only 
marginal literacy skills (Level | or 2), as determined 
by the first International Adult Literacy Survey. It 
also looks at results for workers in the United States, 
our largest trading partner, and in Germany, the 
principal economic power in Europe. 
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m About 36% of Canadian workers have marginal 


literacy skills in each of the three domains tested 
(prose, document and quantitative literacy). In 
comparison, just over 40% of workers from the 
United States function at Level 1 or 2. In Germany, 
the scores are more varied across domains: 44% of 
workers function at the marginal level in prose 
literacy, 36% in document literacy and 27% in 
quantitative skills. 


Between 41% and 52% of Canadian workers in 
manufacturing; agriculture/mining and quarrying; 
construction/transport, storage and communication; 
and trade and hospitality are marginally literate. In 
contrast, fewer than 30% of workers in financing, 
insurance, real estate and business services and 
community, social and personal services test at Level 
1 or 2 literacy. 


As expected, there is a relationship between literacy 
and occupation, as different jobs demand different 
skills. About 20% of Canadians in management/ 
professional occupations have only marginal literacy 
skills (mainly Level 2), compared with 49% to 59% 
of craft workers and machine operators and 
assemblers (depending on the type of literacy being 
measured). 


Full-time workers are more likely than part-time to 
test at Level 1 or 2 literacy. About 39% of full-time 
workers possess marginal prose literacy compared 
with 27% of part-timers. The gap narrows with 
document literacy and almost disappears when 
quantitative skills are examined. 


™@ Pension fact or fiction? 2p. 22 


m Are employers and workers switching from defined 


benefit registered pension plans (RPPs) to defined 
contribution arrangements? A growing number in 
the pension and benefits industry believe there has 
been a widespread conversion, especially toward 
group RRSPs. This study suggests otherwise. 


The percentage of paid workers covered by defined 
benefit RPPs actually changed very little in recent 
years, from 40% in 1986 to 39% in 1994. Upon 
further inspection, data show that the proportion of 
public sector workers covered by defined benefit 
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plans increased (from 82% in 1986 to 88% in 1994), 
while it declined only marginally for private sector 
paid workers (from just over 27% to 25%). 


There is, however, evidence of increased defined 
contribution coverage. For example, membership 
in defined contribution RPPs grew by 56% from 
1986 to 1994. Although these plans are numerous, 
they have always covered relatively few workers. 


The number of workers participating in group RRSPs 
has also grown dramatically in the last 10 years. 
This surge is an important consideration when one 
calculates the percentage of workers with some 
form of pension provision and may, over time, 
significantly reduce the defined benefit share of 
retirement savings. 


© A job to die for we P. 26 


Accidental death related to work, although rare, 
commands attention because it happens 
unexpectedly to otherwise healthy people. In 
addition to accidents, death can result from illness 
caused by exposure to environmental hazards in the 
workplace. These work-related deaths can reduce 
productivity because of temporary shutdowns, loss 
of morale and the training of replacement workers. 


This article traces job-related fatalities over three 6- 
year periods between 1976 and 1993. It examines 
differences in fatality counts and rates by industry, 
region, occupation, age and sex. It also provides 
information on causes of death and on the financial 
costs associated with these deaths. 


Over the 18-year period studied, there has been a 
substantial reduction in the national work-related 
fatality rate: from 11 per 100,000 paid workers in 
the 1976 to 1981 period, to 7 per 100,000 between 
1988 and 1993. 


From 1988 to 1993, manufacturing experienced the 
highest number of work-related fatalities among 
paid workers (863), although it had one of the lowest 
death rates (8 per 100,000). The fishing and trapping 
industry had the highest rate with 113 deaths per 
100,000 paid workers. 


Two occupations had strikingly high fatality rates in 
the 1988 to 1993 period: mining and quarrying 
(specifically, cutting, handling and loading) with a 
rate of 281 per 100,000 paid workers, and 
construction (insulating), with 246 per 100,000. 
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m@ One in five work-related fatalities during the 1988 
to 1993 period resulted from exposure to harmful 
substances, such as poisons or chemicals. Almost as 
many workers died from accidents involving 
transportation vehicles or from being struck or 
caught by objects. 


m Fatality costs can also be deadly. Although fatalities 
accounted for only 0.1% of all injury and fatality 
claims in 1993, benefits paid amounted to $361 
million (6.4% of the total). Benefits averaged 
$492,000 per fatality, compared with $6,000 per 
injury. 


© Do earnings rise until 
retirement? we p. 32 


m Many people believe that a steady job provides 
regular pay increments up to retirement. Available 
data, however, show that average earnings of men 
employed full year full time are higher among 45 
year-olds than among 60 year-olds. For example, 
according to 1981, 1986 and 1991 Census data, the 
average earnings of Canadian men aged 60 to 64 
were 85% to 87% those of men aged 45 to 49. 


@ This article examines several possible explanations 
for this decline. It looks at hours worked and at 
earnings for certain age groups over time. It also 
explores the possibility that changes in the workforce 
composition of older age groups are an important 
factor behind the noted decline in earnings. 


© The future of data 
dissemination wap. 37 


m= Last November, Statistics Canada hosted its 12th 
annual International Symposium on Methodology 
Issues. This report summarizes selected speakers’ 
remarks concerning the analysis and dissemination 
of statistical information. It covers such topics as 
the type of integrated data needed today, the response 
of statistical agencies to user demands, and the 
effect of information technology on the distribution 
of data. 


m Two overriding themes emerged from the 
symposium. The first was technological: the effect 
of computing power on the collection, processing 
and management of data, and the effect of 
telecommunications on the way the data are 
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®@ What’s new? 


distributed. The second was financial: the changes 
being made by statistical agencies required to do 
more with fewer resources. 


wp. 43 


Results from the Canada Pension Plan (CPP) 
Disability Beneficiaries Survey conducted in May 
1995 are now available. The purpose of the survey 
was to develop a demographic profile of CPP 
beneficiaries, and to collect information to evaluate 
the CPP disability program. Data were also collected 
on education, work, and income, among other 
variables. 


Actuarial evaluations of the Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan (C/QPP) were released in the Canada 
Pension Plan Fifteenth Actuarial Report as at 31 
December 1993 (tabled in the House of Commons in 
February, 1995) and Analyse actuarielle du Régime 


' de rentes du Québec au 31 décembre 1994 


(completed December 1995). The reports examine 
the effects of important changes since the previous 
valuations and assess the financial implications of 
different economic conditions and demographic 
profiles. They also project future costs based on 
various assumptions, such as population aging, 
fluctuations in immigration and annual increases in 
employment income. 


A new Statistics Canada database combines a wide 
variety of economic and social statistics for 
approximately 140 urban and subprovincial areas. 
The Small Area Business and Labour Database 
(SABAL) carries five years of annual data so that 
trends and developments over time can be assessed. 


As Time Goes By, based on the 1992 General Social 
Survey on Time Use, explores the activity patterns 
of Canadians aged 15 and over. It portrays an 
average day, dividing it into paid work, unpaid 
work, educational activities, personal care and 
leisure. It also provides an overview of the changing 
roles, behaviours and time-related stresses over the 
average person’s lifetime and documents differences 
in the time men and women spend on selected 
activities. 
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m Since 1985, the General Social Survey (GSS) has 


addressed a broad range of social issues covering a 
number of work-related characteristics. A brief 
description of labour and income-related variables 
examined by the GSS cycles is provided. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released four 
more research papers. Alternative Measures of the 
Average Duration of Unemployment examines the 
usefulness of an alternative measure of average 
duration of unemployment and compares it with the 
standard measure currently released by the Labour 
Force Survey. 


Advanced Technology Use in Canadian 
Manufacturing Establishments identifies selected 
factors that may account for differences in the use of 
technology. It draws on data from the Survey of 
Manufacturing Technology. 


Technology Use, Training and Plant-Specific 
Knowledge in Manufacturing Establishments 
examines the relationship between technology use 
and the skill level of workers as the Canadian 
manufacturing sector increases its use of advanced 
technology. 


The Intergenerational Income Mobility of 
Canadian Men assesses the effect of parents’ income 
on the future income of their children. It differs 
from other studies in that it uses income data from 
administrative sources rather than from longitudinal 
surveys. 


The Canadian International Labour Network (CILN) 
will hold its inaugural conference, entitled “Labour 
market institutions and labour market outcomes: 
Cross-national perspectives,” September 4 to 7, 1996 
in Burlington, Ontario. Speakers will include labour 
economists, political scientists, industrial relations 
researchers and sociologists from Canada, the United 
States and seven other OECD countries. O 
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International survey on 
adult literacy 


Catherine Hardwick 


ndustrialized countries are in 

transition. Information and com- 
munications technology, as well as 
globalization, are forcing econo- 
mies into an ever growing reliance 
on well-educated and, perhaps 
most importantly, adaptable work- 
Crh 


Literacy skills have never been 
more important to national econo- 
mies. Many job skills are becoming 
obsolete and new ones are evolv- 
ing, requiring well-trained and ver- 
satile workers. As the authors of a 
recently published report on lit- 
eracy observe, literacy and lifelong 
training are inextricably linked 
(OECD and Statistics Canada, 
1995). Yet until recently, most as- 
sessments of literacy skills have 
yielded little information that 
might help educators and employ- 
ers to develop a responsive, com- 
petitive workforce for the global 
marketplace. The report, jointly 
released by Statistics Canada and 
the Organisation for Economic Co- 
operation and Development 
(OECD) in December 1995, pro- 
vides data that should aid in plan- 
ning effective, relevant training. It 
examines links between literacy 
levels and certain background vari- 
ables (education, age, sex, immi- 
gration status, employment status, 
occupation, industry, income, and 
involvement in adult training) that 
seem to encourage some workers to 
reinforce and improve their posi- 
tion in the workforce while inhibit- 
ing others from doing so. 


The publication describes the 
first International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS), conducted in 
autumn 1994. The landmark study 
measured the variation in basic lit- 
eracy skills of adults across diverse 


Catherine Hardwick is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-4340. 


How the survey was conducted 


The IALS, like two earlier national 
studies in North America (Kirsch et al, 
1993; Statistics Canada, 1991), com- 
bined the techniques of household- 
based surveys with those of 
educational testing; that is, back- 
ground questions determined demo- 
graphic and other characteristics of 
the respondents, and test questions 
(also referred to as tasks) provided 
information about their levels of lit- 
eracy. Unlike most standardized tests, 
however, this study used open-ended 
rather than multiple-choice questions. 


To obtain meaningful comparable 
results for the survey, representative 
samples of the civilian, non-institu- 
tionalized population aged 16 to 65 
were drawn from each of the seven 
participating countries (Canada, Ger- 
many, Sweden, the Netherlands, Po- 
land, Switzerland and the United 
States). To satisfy national needs, 
some countries, among them Canada, 
also included older adults. Sample 

yields ranged from 2,062 (Germany) 
to 4,500 (Canada). Respondents were 
surveyed during the autumn of 1994. 


A 20-minute background interview 
provided a means for exploring how 
literacy is connected to social, educa- 
tional, economic and other variables 
and for seeing how these relationships 
are similar across cultures. In cases 
where respondents did not speak the 
official language, an interpreter 
helped provide the required informa- 
tion. 


Respondents were tested in the 
official language(s) of their country; 
they were given a choice of using 
English or French in Canada, and 
were questioned in French or German 
in Switzerland, according to the domi- 
nant language of the canton in which 
the interview was conducted. Statis- 


languages and cultures. In addition 
to developing scales to permit use- 
ful comparisons of literacy per- 
formance, the study produced 


tics Canada’s experience with bilin- 
gual questionnaires proved helpful in 
the design of this multilingual project. 
Respondents whose poor grasp of the 
official language prevented them 
from completing the test were still 
included, as the objective of the sur- 
vey was to determine literacy levels 
in that language. Their omission 
would otherwise have distorted the 
responses and _ possibly  over- 
represented the literacy profile of a 
country. 


Each participant attempted a set of 
tasks, having first answered a core 
booklet to determine whether he or 
she could proceed with the test. Only 
those who correctly answered at least 
2 of the 6 core questions (some 93% 
of respondents) were given the full 
test, which consisted of three sections, 
and took about 45 minutes to com- 
plete. The 15 test questions within 
each section became progressively 
more difficult. 


In order to guard against cultural 
bias in the survey, a mathematical 
technique was employed to select 
only those tasks shown to be free of 
such bias. Some 114 tasks of the 175 
constructed proved valid across cul- 
tures and useful for the main assess- 
ment. Of all test items used (for 
example, labels on medicine bottles, 
newspaper advertisements, bus sched- 
ules, weather charts) about half were 
drawn from outside North America. 


Participating country study teams 
screened and coded the data, which 
were then tabulated and scaled by 
Educational Testing Service of the 
United States. 


For further information about the 
survey, contact Jean Pignal at (613) 
951-3317. 


findings that should assist in the 
construction of statistical models 
for further research (see How the 
survey was conducted). 
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The survey involved the efforts 
of seven governments and three 
intergovernmental organizations. 
Both the European Union’s statis- 
tical office, EUROSTAT, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) supported the OECD’s 
international focus. In addition to 
Statistics Canada, Canadian col- 
laborators were the National Lit- 
eracy Secretariat and Human 
Resources Development Canada. 


This note outlines the aims and 
methodology of the new survey 
and introduces the next article in 
this issue, “The marginally literate 
workforce.” It also provides a 
snapshot of scores for the general 
population tested in the three coun- 
tries — Canada, the United States 
and Germany — whose workforces 
are compared in that article. 


A new measure of literacy 


The IALS discarded the popular 
notion of literacy as a single meas- 
urement or standard of reading 
ability, arguing that it was, rather, 
“a relative concept that can be 
given meaning only in relation to 
the demands of the economy and 
society.” Recognizing the com- 
plexity of industrial societies and 
the need to view literacy as a broad 
set of skills used in a wide range of 
settings, the survey adopted the 
following definition: 


Using printed and written 
information to function in 
society, to achieve one’s 
goals, and to develop one’s 
knowledge and potential. 


Building on national surveys 
conducted in Canada and the 
United States, as well as recent 
research and methodology in lit- 
eracy assessment,’ the IALS 
experts devised three domains (or 
scales) in which to assess a com- 
mon set of skills for various tasks 
(questions that do not offer a 
choice of possible answers, but 
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require a careful reading of the 
material from which answers must 
be derived or calculated). They 
tested people’s ability to under- 
stand and use increasingly complex 
information from such items as 
product labels and owners’ manu- 
als (prose literacy); job applica- 
tions and transportation schedules 
(document literacy); weather 
charts and interest tables (quanti- 
tative literacy) (Table 1). 


The difficulty of prose tasks var- 
ied according to the amount of 
information to be processed, the 
extent to which information in the 
question was obviously related to 
material in the text, the amount and 
location of information in the text 
that seemed plausible but did not 
fully answer the question (called 
“distractors”), and the length and 
density of the text. 


Success in processing docu- 
ments appeared to depend at least 
in part on the ability to locate in- 
formation in a variety of displays, 
and to use this information in a 
number of ways. The survey’s 
authors acknowledge that some 
procedural knowledge (general 
familiarity with applications or 
order forms, for example) was 
sometimes required. 


The difficulty of quantitative 
tasks depended on the type and 
number of arithmetic operations 
needed to perform the task success- 
fully (calculators were not al- 
lowed), the extent to which 
numbers were embedded (that is, 
scattered throughout the docu- 
ment), and the extent to which an 
inference had to be made to iden- 
tify the type of operation required. 


The three domains’ five corre- 
sponding levels of mastery allowed 
comparison of ltteracy profiles 
across countries and cultures, as 
well as within subgroups. This 
framework should provide a useful 
basis for further testing. 


International survey on adult literacy 


How did they do? 


Generally, for all three scales, pro- 
portions of high and low scores for 
German adults were smaller than 
those of their North American 
counterparts; conversely, their rep- 
resentation in the mid-level range 
was greater, perhaps a reflection of 
an education system requiring 
higher levels of literacy for trades 
and craft workers than is usually 
the case in Canada and the United 
States. 


The report’s authors caution 
against the temptation to rank 
countries as if they were competi- 
tors in a horse race. A simple rank- 
ing of the seven nations means 
little, although the overall scores 
do point roughly to each country’s 
relative advantage in the global 
marketplace. Where results are 
similar, however, interpretation 
becomes more difficult. Of more 
importance for each nation is the 
distribution of the various literacy 
levels within its own population. 
With this caveat in mind, test 
scores for the general adult 
populations of Canada, the United 
States and Germany are given 
below. 


Many have trouble with 
complex questions 


The tasks in Level | for each of the 
two text-based domains (prose and 
document) required the respondent 
simply to match information solic- 
ited in each question to the appro- 
priate portion of the material 
supplied. In Canada, almost 17% of 
the general adult population per- 
formed only at this low level of 
prose literacy; some 18% fell into 
this category for document lit- 
eracy. The United States reported 
roughly 21% and 24% (Chart). 


Quantitative tasks asked partici- 
pants to perform a single, fairly 
simple operation using numbers 
provided in the exercise. In both 
Canada and the United States, 
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Table 1 

Examples of tasks for each literacy scale, at increasing levels of difficulty 

“CS DS EE BT a SATS OT SS IE SST SS SS LL ESL TEED SOLE IIS LE ILE LE TIAA 
Level Prose Document Quantitative 


Fill in the figure on the last line of 
an order form, ‘Total with Handling, 
by adding the ticket price of $50 
to a handling charge of $2. 


Identify the percentage of 
Greek teachers who are 
women by looking at a 
simple pictorial graph. 


Use the instructions on the 
bottle to identify the maximum 
duration recommended for 
taking aspirin. 


Work out how many degrees 
warmer today’s forecast high 
temperature is in Bangkok than 
in Seoul, using a table 
accompanying a weather chart. 


Identify the year in which the 
fewest Dutch people were injured 
by fireworks, when presented 
with two simple graphs. 


Identify a short piece of 
information about the 
characteristics of a garden 
plant, from a written article. 


Work out how much more energy 
Canada produces than it con- 
sumes, by comparing figures 

on two bar charts. 


Identify the time of the last 
bus on a Saturday night, 
using a bus schedule. 


State which of a set of four 
movie reviews was the least 
favourable. 


Calculate the final value of a 
$100 investment at a rate of 
6 percent for 10 years, using 
a compound interest table. 


Summarize how the percentages 
of oil used for different purposes 
changed over a specified period, 
by comparing two pie charts. 


Answer a brief question on how 
to conduct a job interview, 
requiring the reader to read 

a pamphlet on recruitment 
interviews and integrate two 
pieces of information into a 


single statement. 


Use an announcement from a 
personnel department to answer 
a question that uses different 
phrasing from that used in the 


text. 


Identify the average advertised 
price for the best-rated basic 
clock radio in a consumer 


of several pieces of information. 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey (Technical note no. 4), 1994 


scores for quantitative tasks were 
identical to the prose literacy per- 
formances. 


In marked contrast, Germany 
had fewer adults with Level 1 lit- 
eracy in all three domains (14%, 
9% and under 7%). 


Prose tasks at Level 2 often 
asked the reader to select one or 
more items from several distracting 
bits of information in the text. 
Document questions also required 
some filtering of information. 
Quantitative tasks typically 
required a single arithmetic opera- 
tion (usually addition or subtrac- 
tion) using numbers easily located 
in the question. 


One-quarter of the North Ameri- 
can population achieved Level 2 in 
prose and document literacy. 
Roughly one-third of Germans 


reached this level on comparable 
tests. Around 25% of adults in all 
three countries registered Level 2 
scores on the quantitative ques- 
tions. 


As levels progressed, text-based 
questions became increasingly 
complex, often asking readers to 
integrate or contrast items. Some 
tasks required them to identify sev- 
eral pieces of information located 
in different sentences or para- 
graphs. Quantitative operations 
were also more varied (with some 
multiplication and division tasks), 
and numbers needed for the calcu- 
lations were frequently part of 
more complex displays. 


Roughly one-third of Canadian 
adults achieved Level 3 scores on 
all three scales. Comparable figures 
for Americans were slightly lower, 


survey, requiring the assimilation 


Use information on a table of 
nutritional analysis to calculate 
the percentage of calories in a Big 
Mac® that comes from total fat. 


while those for the German popu- 
lation were higher. 


Level 4 prose tasks often asked 
that information from relatively 
lengthy texts be integrated or con- 
trasted. (Some studies have shown 
that tasks requiring the reader to 
contrast information are generally 
more difficult than those asking for 
similarities.) Requested informa- 
tion was sometimes more abstract 
than that required at lower-level 
tests. Readers often needed to make 
a series of matches and to infer 
from the text certain requirements 
not explicitly stated by the ques- 
tion. Quantitative questions called 
for a single operation where either 
the operation or the quantities were 
not easily determined. 


One-fifth of Canadians reached 
Level 4 in both text-based domains; 
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Chart 
Marginal * levels of literacy remain widespread. 


% of adults Canada 
50 


40 
30 


20 


Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 Level 5 


United States 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 Level 5 


Germany 


Level 1 Level 2 Level 3 Level 4 Level 5 


Level of literacy 


7] Document  [_] Quantitative 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
* Bottom two literacy levels (1 and 2) combined. 
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18% scored this well on quantita- 
tive tasks. American proportions 
for the first two domains were 
slightly lower (17% on prose tests, 
15% on document tests), but iden- 
tical on quantitative questions. 
Comparable results for the German 
survey were 12%, 17% and 21%. 


Few reach the top 


Some prose tasks at Level 5 sought 
information in dense text that con- 
tained a number of plausible 
distractors. Specialized knowledge 
and inferences were also called for 
in a few questions. Similar require- 
ments existed for document tasks. 
Most quantitative questions at this 
level asked for multiple operations 
using embedded numbers, and 
readers sometimes needed to rely 
on background knowledge to deter- 
mine the quantities or operations 
required. (A Level 5 quantitative 
task is reproduced in Table 2.) 


Nearly 3% of Canadians 
achieved Level 5 for prose literacy, 
and around 5% did for both docu- 
ment and quantitative questions. 
American figures were slightly 
higher for prose and quantitative, 
but lower for document tasks; 
German proportions were slightly 
lower in all three domains. 


Other observations 


The report concludes that the men- 
tal processes used in reading are 
independent of language and cul- 
ture. Furthermore, its authors argue 
that tested abilities are closely 
linked to the use of literacy skills 
in daily life; that practice makes 
perfect, so to speak. For example, 
occupations requiring high levels 
of literacy for entry tend to provide 
practice in using written material, 
which sustains those levels. Some 
people, however, may make little 
effort to reinforce reading skills 
obtained through higher education, 
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Table 2 


Example of a Level 5 quantitative literacy task (nutritional analysis) 


Small French Fries 


Medium French Fries 


17 8 4 1 4 111 


Large French Fries 
Salads 
Chef Salad 


Serving size 
Protein (g) 
Carbohydrates (g) 
Total fat (g) 


Ww 


BS 


_ 
Nn 


f= fee ee 


nN 


— fe 
— 
N 


Nn 


Monounsaturated 
Polyunsaturated 


fat (9) 


Saturated fat (g) 


— — wot 


So | 
Silo io =) 
wR Je | eS 


i) 


Coca-Cola Classic® 


diet Coke® 


— 

— — 
Sa a 
o |= 


NO _ — 
in 

Nn Ww N 
in [wn 
oO 


— 


SPSS iS 
nA jn |e 


Small Medium Large Jumbo Small Medium Large Jumbo Small Medium Large Jumbo 


140190260 380_-| eee Bal Dery) 
Carbohydrates (g) 38 50 70 101 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 36 48 66 96 
a5. etao'l | Soe’ Biaome 60 eee iam). 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 


Note: Readers were asked to calculate the percentage of calories in a Big Mac® coming from total fat. (They were told that a 


gram of fat had 9 calories.) ? 


while others may work independ- 
ently to acquire and maintain rea- 
sonable levels of literacy without 
the reinforcement of a reading- 
intensive occupation. So, although 
positive correlations exist between 
literacy and education, income, and 
occupation, some surprising results 
exist, demonstrating that it is pos- 
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sible to overcome relative disad- 
vantages or, conversely, to lose 
abilities assumed to be permanent. 


This finding invites an assess- 
ment of individual practices (read- 
ing habits, use of libraries), as well 
as workplace policies (fostering 
an atmosphere that encourages 


improvement of literacy skills) and 
government initiatives (sponsoring 
further study, remedial training or 
skills upgrading). Of particular 
concern is the large percentage of 
adults who may not acknowledge 
their performance as inadequate 
and therefore do not recognize it as 
a barrier to advancement in the 
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workplace and community (specifi- 
cally, those who have Level 2 
literacy, roughly 25% of Canadi- 
ans). Because there will be rela- 
tively few young workers to 
replace the more numerous baby 
boomers in the coming years, 
employers will need to train, or 
retrain, persons already in the 
labour force, rather than continue 
to look to the educational system to 
fill all of their needs. Therefore, the 
workforce in place now may find 
itself dealing with dramatic 
changes in the next few years for 
which it may not be prepared. Lit- 
eracy skills are a core indicator of 
the calibre of human capital 
currently available in different 
societies. 


The authors of the report suggest 
that questions could be adminis- 
tered to samples of workers in 
individual firms over time. They 
also speculate that, eventually, 
micro-level findings on relation- 
ships between workers’ skills, job 
performance and company health 
may lead to policies, programs and 
workplace practices that will yield 
broad returns for the economies of 
participating countries. 


Future use of the survey 


The survey technology used in the 
International Adult Literacy Survey 
is a novel and useful approach that 
has attracted the interest of several 
other countries. The European 
Union may commission another 
European data collection and the 
United Kingdom, Australia and 
New Zealand are interested in 
obtaining comparable information. 
Follow-up international surveys 
are likely, possibly including data 
from countries outside the OECD. 


Literacy, Economy and Society: 

Results of the first International 

Adult Literacy Survey (Catalogue no. 
-89-545-XPE) is available for $50 

from any Statistics Canada Regional 
_ Reference Centre, or from Statistics 
_ Canada, Operations and Integration 
Division, Circulation Management, 
120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
_ Ontario KIA OT6; fax (613) 951-1584 
or call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


0 
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@ Notes 


1 See the reference section provided in 
each chapter of the report (OECD and Statis- 
tics Canada, 1995). See also Montigny and 
Jones (1990). 


2 Answer: 46.8%. 
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The marginally literate 


workforce 


Susan Crompton 


he pressure to develop a highly 

literate workforce has intensi- 
fied in recent years as the skills 
demanded by employers become 
increasingly complex. However, 
employers tend to enhance the 
skills of those who are already 
highly literate and leave behind a 
substantial proportion of workers 
who are only marginally literate. 
So although the economy demands 
increasing numbers of highly 
skilled workers, present practices 
may well be limiting economic 
growth and productivity. Improv- 
ing the abilities of adults with poor 
literacy skills may present the big- 
gest human resource challenge of 
the next decade. 


This article briefly profiles the 
significant minority of Canadian 
workers who possess only Level 1 
or 2 literacy skills, as determined 
by the International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS) (see Data source 
and definitions). Although no one 
country is “better” than another in 
an absolute sense — they differ in 
their demographic composition, 
educational organization, social in- 
stitutions and employment oppor- 
tunities — useful questions may be 
raised by studying the literacy 
skills of foreign workforces. There- 
fore, this article also looks at work- 
ers in the United States, our largest 
trading partner and primary com- 
petitor, and Germany, the principal 
economic power in Europe. 


What does marginal literacy 
mean for workers? 


Workers with only Level 1 or 2 lit- 
eracy skills — workers “at risk” — 
have quite limited capabilities. In 


Susan Crompton was with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She is currently on assignment and can 
be reached at (613) 951-0178. 
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practical terms, their general read- 
ing abilities (prose literacy) are re- 
stricted to such tasks as identifying 
dosage instructions on a medicine 
bottle (Level 1) or answering a sim- 
ple question about plants\based on 
a brief article about gardening 
(Level 2). However, they have dif- 
ficulty summarizing instructions 
on making sure a bicycle seat is in 
the proper position for the rider; or 
reading four movie reviews and 
identifying which movie was con- 
sidered the worst, in the absence of 
a ratings device such as points or 
stars. These are Level 3 prose tasks. 


Workers at risk also exhibit 
weak skills in working with the 
types of forms, charts, tables and 
text they might encounter in the 
workplace (document literacy). 
From a chart showing the percent- 
age of teachers who are female in 
different European countries, they 
are able to identify the percentage 
of teachers in Greece who are 
women (Level 1); or from two 
charts containing data about fire- 
works, they are able to select the 
year in which the fewest people 
were injured in fireworks accidents 
(Level™ 2) However, they “are 
unlikely to succeed at Level 3 
document literacy tasks, such as 
using a bus schedule to find out 
what time the last bus leaves a par- 
ticular stop on Saturday night. 


Workers with marginal literacy 
skills also have a limited ability to 
work with numbers (quantitative 
literacy). They can complete an 
order form when the numbers to be 
added together are already pro- 
vided (Level 1), or calculate the 
difference between the maximum 
daytime temperatures in Bangkok 
and Seoul using information 
printed in a table in the newspaper 
(Level 2). They are not usually able 
to successfully complete quantita- 


tive tasks of Level 3 difficulty; for 
example, they are unable to com- 
pare two bar charts — one showing 
the amount of energy produced by 
selected countries, the other, the 
amount of energy consumed — and 
calculate how much more energy 
Canada produced than it con- 
sumed, or estimate the total amount 
of energy that was consumed by 
Canada, the United States and 
Mexico combined. 


Compounding the difficulties 
marginally literate workers likely 
face in remaining employable are 
their attitudes toward literacy. They 
read less, and watch television 
more, than people with high-level 
literacy skills, thereby risking fur- 
ther deterioration of their abilities. 
Moreover, they do not recognize 
(or acknowledge) that they are at 
risk: about half the workers with 
Level 1 abilities, and over three- 
quarters of those with Level 2, rate 
their reading, writing and nu- 
meracy skills as good to excellent. 
Given this belief, it is not surpris- 
ing that the great majority of mar- 
ginally literate adults do not 
consider their job opportunities to 
be limited by their poor literacy 
skills.! 


Over one-third of Canadian 
workers have weak literacy 
skills 


Over one-third of the workers in 
Canada (36%) possess marginal 
literacy skills. This proportion is 
consistent across all three types of 
literacy — prose, document and 
quantitative. Although most work- 
ers “at risk” function at Level 2 lit- 
eracy, about one in three operate at 
Level 1 (Chart A). 


In the United States, over 40% of 
workers have only Level 1 or 2 
skills, regardless of the type of lit- 
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: Data 1 source and definitions 


ce aifcation conver used in that 
publication — for example, industry 
and occupation classifications — are 
also used in this article. See “Interna- 
tional survey on adult literacy ” in this 
issue for more information about the 
survey, including its methodology 
and testing procedures. 


Li eracy: three types of literacy were 
_ measured by the IALS — prose, docu- 
ment and quantitative. All three meas- 
ure the information-processing skills 
of the reader — the ability to locate, 
integrate and generate information — 
but the emphasis is somewhat differ- 
ent for each type. Prose skills involve 
the use of text; document, the use of 
text, charts, graphs, maps or sched- 
ules; and quantitative, the use of arith- 
metic operations when the necessary 
information is embedded in material 
such as text, order forms, tables, 
charts, and so on. After being tested, 
readers were classified into one of 
five levels for each literacy type 
based on their results, with Level 1 
being the lowest and Level 5, the 
highest. 


Marginal literacy: refers to Level 1 
or Level 2 on the IALS literacy tests, 
whether prose, document or quantita- 
tive. Readers at Levei | literacy have 
serious difficulty dealing with many 
printed materials and most likely iden- 
tify themselves as people who have 
trouble reading. Readers at Level 2 
have weak test scores, but do not gen- 
erally report having reading prob- 
lems. Synonyms for marginal literacy 
used in this article include weak, lim- 
ited, low-level, and at risk. — 


eracy being measured. Although 
this proportion is slightly higher 
than in Canada, the split between 
Levels 1 and 2 is similar; that is, a 
little more than one-third of Ameri- 
can workers with marginal literacy 
function at the lowest level. 
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in this article are drawn from . 


a used “se followed «ISCO ci ap- 
proximate equivalents in the Canadian . 
Standard Occupational Classification: 


eo “managers = managerial and admin- - 


istrative occupation 


e professionals ws occupations in Soe 


natural sciences, engineering and 
mathematics; social sciences; reli- 
gion; teaching; some medicine and 
health (for example, physicians, 
dentists, registered nurses); artistic, 
literary and recreational occupations 


® technicians » some occupations in 
medicine and health (for example, 
physiotherapists, nutritionists, dental 
hygienists); some sales (for exam- 
ple, insurance and real estate agents, 
sales supervisors) 


e clerks * clerical occupations 


@ services workers and sales workers 
* some sales (for example, sales 
clerks); service occupations 


e@ craft workers » some occupations in 
machining; fabricating, assembling 
and repairing; construction; some 
other crafts 


@ machine operators and assemblers ~ 
some occupations in processing; 
transport equipment operating; ma- 
terial handling; machining; fabricat- 
ing, assembling and repairing; 
construction; some other crafts 


® agricultural and primary workers ~ 
farming, horticultural, and animal 
husbandry; fishing and trapping; for- 
estry and logging; unclassified 


Blue-collar occupations: craft work- 


ers; machine operators and assemblers; 
agricultural and primary workers. 


Germany presents a contrast to 
both North American countries.’ 
Proportionally more German work- 
ers have marginal prose skills 
(44%), while the same percentage 
as Canadians have limited docu- 
ment literacy (36%); however, pro- 
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ulture; ois - 
§ and eens 


quatrying and oil wells 
e manufacturing = acc 


® electricity, gas and water » other 
utilities 


@ construction = eonctructen 


® transport, storage and communica- 
tion » transportation and storage; 
communications : 


@ trade and hospitality = wholesale 
and retail trade; accommodation, 
food and beverage services 


e financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services » finance 
and insurance; real estate operators 
and insurance agents; business 
services 


® community, social and personal 
services = educational services; 
health and social services; govern- 
ment services; other service indus- 
tries. 


The data on industry ond occupa 
tion are highly aggregated, which 
may account for a few surprising find- 
ings. For example, in Table 2 the man- 
agers/professionals classification is a 
very broad category that includes 
supervisors, foremen, store managers 
and administrative assistants as well 
as doctors, engineers and high-level 
managers. This heterogeneity offers 
one reason why about one in five 
management/professional workers are 
reported to have marginal literacy. 


portionally fewer have weak quan- 
titative skills (27%). More 
importantly, German workers are 
much less likely than Canadians to 
test at the minimal Level | for 
document and quantitative lit- 
eracy. 
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Chart A 
Over one-third of Canadian workers have only marginal * 
literacy skills. 
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CT] Levels 4 and 5 


ie Level 1 i Level 2 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
* The bottom two literacy levels (1 and 2) combined. 


have marginal prose and document 
skills, while about the same per- 
centage have limited quantitative 
skills. In Germany, students make 
up only 10% of part-time workers 
and do not appear to have much 
effect on the literacy levels. Part- 
timers are just as likely as full-time 
workers to test at Level 1 or 2 for 
document literacy, but they are 
more likely to have limited quanti- 
tative skills, and their prose abili- 
ties are better. 


Half of blue-collar workers 
are weak readers 


Different jobs demand different 
skills, and there is a discernible 
relationship between literacy and 
occupation (and hence between lit- 
eracy and income). Surprisingly, 
almost one in five Canadians in 
management/professional occupa- 
tions have only marginal skills — 
mainly Level 2. (The reason for 


Full-time workers generally 
less literate 


In Canada, full-time workers are 
more likely than part-time to have 
limited literacy skills: about 39% of 
full-timers possess limited prose 
literacy compared with 27% of 
part-timers. The gap begins to nar- 
row with document literacy and al- 
most disappears when quantitative 
skills are examined (Table 1). This 
erosion probably reflects the com- 
position of the part-time workforce. 
About one-third are students, who 
have predictably high general 
skills (prose literacy). Their limited 
exposure to materials generally 
found in the workplace, such as 
payrolls, schedules and manuals, 
may account for their having fewer 
specific skills (document and 
quantitative literacy). 


In the United States, where about 
one-third of part-time workers are 
also students, a larger percentage 
of full-time than part-time workers 
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this result may lie in the occupation 


Table 1 
Distribution of full- and part-time workers across literacy levels, 


by country 


Level on prose Level on document 


Level on quanti- 
scale scale 


tative scale 


2 3 4/5 2 3 4/5 fe 3 4/5 


Canada 


All workers 
Full-time 
Part-time 


United States 


All workers 23 
Full-time 23 
Part-time 19 


Germany 


All workers 15 22 
Full-time 16 22 
Part-time 18 24 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
Note: “All workers” refers to those employed at the time of the survey; “full-time” and 
“part-time” refer to anyone who worked in the previous 12 months. 
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f unemployed are marginally literate 


than adults who are working. How- 


ever, a smaller percentage of unem- 
ployed Germans than Canadians or 
Americans have only minimal Level / 
1 skills. 


Unemployed Canadians are much more likely to have marginal * 


literacy skills. 


% 
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Unemployed Employed 
Document 


Unemployed Employed 


Quantitative 


4 Level 2 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
* The bottom two literacy levels (1 and 2) combined. 


classification; see Data source and 
definitions.) The literacy profile of 
technicians reflects their more job- 
specific skills: 30% have limited 
prose abilities, but far fewer per- 
form poorly on document (16%) 
and quantitative tasks (22%), pre- 
sumably because they are more fa- 
miliar with such items as technical 
manuals, diagrams and specifica- 
tions (Table 2). 
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Many workers in the other occu- 
pational groups have limited lit- 
eracy abilities that deteriorate as 
the content of the tasks becomes in- 
creasingly numerate. Depending on 
the type of literacy being meas- 
ured, 34% to 40% of clerks and 
40% to 46% of sales and service 
workers are marginally literate, 
although a clear majority function 
at Level 2. But more than half the 
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craft workers and machine opera- 
tors and assemblers in Canada 
function at low-level literacy and 
the proportion testing at only Level 
1 is very high: furthermore, they 
account for most marginally liter- 
ate blue-collar workers on the 
prose literacy scale, and for almost 
half on the document scale. 


In the United States, as in 
Canada, about one-fifth of manag- 
ers and professional workers also 
have limited skills according to all 
three literacy measures, but Ameri- 
can technicians are less likely to 
function at marginal levels, at least 
on the prose and quantitative 
scales. Workers in the remaining 
four major groups are more likely 
to have limited literacy than their 
Canadian counterparts. 


In Germany, the proportion of 
managers and professional workers 
with only marginal literacy skills is 
similar to that in Canada, a depar- 
ture from the observation that, 
overall, German workers have 
poorer prose, similar document and 
better quantitative skills. The usual 
pattern surfaces again among 
workers in other occupations: al- 
most half the workers in clerical 
and sales and service jobs have lim- 
ited prose abilities, but less than 
one-third have marginal quantita- 
tive skills. Blue-collar workers ap- 
pear, at first glance, to be less 
literate than their Canadian coun- 
terparts. Among craft workers, one- 
half have marginal prose skills and 
about one-quarter have limited 
quantitative abilities; among ma- 
chine operators and assemblers, 
three-quarters have weak prose and 
about one-half, weak quantitative 
skills. But although a large per- 
centage of German blue-collar 
workers are at risk, most of them 
possess Level 2 skills. The same 
cannot be said of their North 
American counterparts, of whom a 
significant plurality (and, in some 
cases, the majority) function at 
Level 1. 
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Table 2 


Distribution of workers aged 16-65 across literacy levels, by occupation and country 


Level on prose scale 


1 


Canada 


Managers/professionals 
Technicians 

Clerks 

Sales and service 

Crafts 

Machine operators and assemblers 
Agricultural and primary 


S8Sroaaw 


United States 


Managers/professionals 
Technicians 

Clerks 

Sales and service 

Crafts 

Machine operators and assemblers 
Agricultural and primary 


B88Ripa 


Germany 


Managers/professionals 
Technicians 

Clerks 

Sales and service 

Crafts 

Machine operators and assemblers 
Agricultural and primary 


2 3 4/5 1 


BSS8RB8RR 
BSBRLRS 
SBRGEa0d nw 


RBEBSESG 
BRENIG ao 


14 
31 
37 
33 
48 
39 


37 


53 
31 


BSSERVSEE 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
Note: Data refer to anyone who worked in the previous 12 months. For a complete description of occupations refer to Data source and 


definitions. 


Workers in older industries 
more likely at risk 


Much recent commentary has em- 
phasized that the changing indus- 
trial economies demand the 
development of greater skills, and 
the IALS data would seem to sup- 
port this assessment. A high pro- 
portion of workers with the highest 
literacy levels are found in indus- 
tries where employment has grown 
in the last 20 years (that is, newer 
industries), whereas industries 
where employment has declined 
(older industries) are characterized 
by workers who are marginally lit- 
erate. 


In four of the six major indus- 
trial groups, 41% to 52% of Cana- 
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dian workers have marginal lit- 
eracy skills, depending on the type 
of literacy being measured; the re- 
sults on the quantitative scale are 
particularly weak. Only in 
financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services, and commu- 
nity, social and personal services 
do fewer than 30% of workers pos- 
sess limited abilities on all three 
scales (Table 3). 


In the United States, close to half 
the workers have only Level 1 or 2 
skills in three industry groups: 
manufacturing; construction/ trans- 
port, storage and communication; 
and trade and hospitality. Mean- 
while, about one-third of workers 
in financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services, and commu- 


Level on document scale 


N8R8852 BZR88IEKR 


BRAISERS 


Level on quantitative scale 


3 


— 
Oo & P 


8B 
SEBVLABESE 
SORDSES 


i) 
—_ 


€S8BRona 
SB8888ES 


O=wnannry 
BREGSRS 


—_ Ab 


nity, social and personal service in- 
dustries are marginally literate. 


In Germany as in North America, 
workers at risk are concentrated in 
the older industries. But while 
German workers are more likely 
than Canadians to have weak prose 
skills, they are much less likely to 
have limited quantitative skills. In 
addition, the percentage of workers 
in German industries who function 
at only Level 1 literacy is quite 
small compared with Canada and 
the United States. 


Given that older Canadians are 
more likely to have lower-level lit- 
eracy skills,* it seems reasonable to 
suggest that differences in literacy 
levels among the major industrial 
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Table 3 


The marginally literate workforce 


Distribution of workers aged 16-65 across literacy levels, by industry and country 
RS AE ES A NE ILI TE IE Ie IE SOLE EEE DOO TEE LE LL STEELE LE APE MT LILO LE IEE RL DELLA I TELE LENE TE TEA LE LE EE LEE EE I AONE AIA EE Be IER ED. GN EBS IG IF AIEEE ERLE 


Level on prose scale 


Canada 
Agriculture/mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction/transport, storage 
and communication 
Trade and hospitality 
Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services 
Community, social and 
personal services 


United States 


Agriculture/mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction/transport, storage 
and communication 
Trade and hospitality 
Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services 
Community, social and 
personal services 


Germany 
Agriculture/mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Construction/transport, storage 
and communication 
Trade and hospitality 
Financing, insurance, real estate 
and business services 
Community, social and 
personal services 


8S & £8B SN 


& £ BF Ba 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 
Note: Data refer to anyone who worked in the previous 12 months. For a complete description of industries refer to Data source and 


definitions. 


groups are due to the age composi- 
tion of their respective workforces. 
But this does not appear to be the 
case. In Canada, almost two-thirds 
(65%) of community, social and 
personal service workers are under 
45, compared with 77% of agricul- 
tural and 81% of manufacturing 
workers. Almost half (45%) of the 
people employed in financing, in- 
surance, real estate and business 
services are even younger (under 
35), as are 60% of those in sales. 
Therefore, the higher concentration 
of workers with low-level literacy 


skills in the older industries cannot 
be attributed primarily to a simple 
difference in age composition. 
Other factors may play a more 
important role; for example, the 
availability of employer-sponsored 
training opportunities;* an indus- 
try's proportion of part-time jobs° 
(held by generally more literate 
workers); and an occupation's need 
for highly skilled workers.° These 
factors are more prevalent in serv- 
ice industries or in certain occupa- 
tions in industries where employ- 
ment is growing. 


Level on document scale 


Level on quantitative scale 
3 


& 8 BK SB 


& JY 68 BG 


The IALS results also suggest 
that the organization of work 
affects literacy. The survey find- 
ings indicate that literacy skills 
must be used regularly if they are 
to be maintained or improved. 
Since most jobs in industries such 
as manufacturing and construction 
tend to emphasize manual skills, 
most workers in these industries 
may have low-level abilities in part 
because their work does not en- 
courage the maintenance or devel- 
opment of literacy skills. 
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The marginally literate workforce 


Marginally literate workers 
read less on the job 


This suggestion is supported by the 
fact that workers with limited lit- 
eracy read and write at work much 
less frequently than those with 
stronger skills. And even among 
workers at risk, there is a consider- 
able difference in the amount of 
reading done. In Canada, those 
workers with minimal abilities do 
the least reading; for example, 
fewer than one-quarter of workers 
testing at Level | on the document 
scale report reading text such as 
directions, manuals or reports at 
least once a week. Workers func- 
tioning at Level 2 read on the job 
more frequently, though not as 
often as highly literate workers 
(Chart B). 


Interestingly, American workers 
at all literacy levels appear to read 
more frequently than Canadians. In 
spite of this, the reading frequency 
rates of workers at risk are still 
much lower than those of the highly 
literate The sdisparity is feven 
greater among marginally literate 
workers themselves, with Level 1 
workers doing very little reading in 
the workplace, and Level 2 work- 
ers doing considerably more. In 
Germany as well, workers with lim- 
ited abilities generally read less 
regularly than those with higher- 
level literacy; however, they are 
still required to read more fre- 
quently than their Canadian and 
American counterparts. 


Summary 


The results of the International 
Adult Literacy Survey appear to 
show that literacy and employment 
are closely interdependent. To ob- 
tain the skills required in the most 
desirable jobs, workers must first 
be highly literate; the challenges of 
the job then demand that workers 
remain highly literate, which ena- 
bles them to learn new skills for yet 
more desirable jobs. Consequently, 
the marginally literate tend to be 


Chart B 


Canadian workers whose literacy skills are most limited * 


are less likely to read at work. 


Document read at least once per week 


Letters 
Reports 
Bills 
Directions 
Manuals 


Diagrams 


10 20 30 


Be Level 1 Level 2 


40 50 60 70 80 90 
% of workers 


[| Level 3 


Pal Levels 4 and 5 


Source: International Adult Literacy Survey, 1994 


* Level 1 document literacy. 


concentrated in lower-level occu- 
pations in industries where employ- 
ment is declining. 


This interaction between low- 
level literacy and employment is 
common to all three countries 
described in this study. However, 
Canadian workers are less likely 
than American to have weak lit- 
eracy skills. This is especially true 
in manufacturing; financing, insur- 
ance, real estate and business serv- 
ices; and community, social and 
personal services. Furthermore, a 
much higher proportion of U.S. 
workers function at minimal Level 
1 literacy in most major industries, 
especially in the service-producing 
sector. In Germany, two findings 
stand out very clearly in contrast to 
the Canadian (and American) 
experience: the consistently good 
results posted by German workers 
in terms of quantitative literacy, 
and the much lower percentage of 
German workers with minimal 
Level 1 skills. iad 


B® Notes 


1 Among Canadian adults (both workers 
and non-workers), about two-thirds of those 
with Level 1 and well over three-quarters of 
those with Level 2 skills do not believe that 
their job opportunities are hampered by their 
literacy skills. 


2 The IALS was conducted after German 
unification. The literacy results for Poland 
were the poorest of all participants in the 
survey — Canada, United States, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland and 
Sweden — so if Poland is reasonably repre- 
sentative of former East Bloc countries, the 
results for Germany probably reflect the 
weaker literacy skills of workers in the former 
East Germany. 


3. Just over half (51%) of Canadians aged 
46 to 55 and almost two-thirds (64%) of those 
aged 56 to 65 tested at Level | or 2 literacy. 
Considerably smaller percentages of younger 
Canadians have marginal literacy skills: 36% 
of those aged 16 to 25, 41% of those 26 to 35, 
and 32% of those 36 to 45. 


4 About 14% of Canadian workers received 
training from their employers in 1990. The 
incidence of training in most of the service- 
producing industries was higher than the 
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national average; for example, over one in 
five workers in the finance, insurance and real 
estate industries, as well as in the utility 
industries and public administration, were 
provided training (Crompton, 1992). 


5 Part-time jobs are most common in the 
service industries and agriculture (all above 
the national average of 23% in 1993), and 
least common in the manufacturing, other 
primary and transportation industries (Pold, 
1994), 


6 Employment projections from the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) suggest that the 
demand for moderately and highly skilled 
professional, technical and administrative 
workers will accelerate, while that for low- 
skilled workers will fall sharply (OECD and 
Statistics Canada, 1995:22),. 
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Pension fact or fiction? 


Hubert Frenken 


here is a perception in the 

Canadian pension and benefits 
industry that there have been wide- 
spread conversions from defined 
benefit registered pension plans 
(RPPs) to defined contribution ar- 
rangements, particularly money 
purchase RPPs and group RRSPs. If 
this is the case, to what extent have 
workers been affected? Specifi- 
cally, has there been an extensive 
reduction in the number of jobs 
providing a defined benefit RPP in 
recent years? This study suggests 
otherwise. (For definitions of 
defined benefit and defined contri- 
bution plans see About the data.) 


Changes in the proportion of 
jobs with high quality (defined 
benefit) pension plans' would have 
significance beyond the pension 
and benefits industry. It would in- 
fluence trends in Canadian labour 
markets generally. For example, 
some analysts consider the pres- 
ence (or absence) of a high quality 
RPP to be an indication of a “good” 
(or “bad”) job. Stability of the de- 
fined benefit RPP coverage rate 
would indicate that good jobs are 
not disappearing at the rate some 
commentators have suggested. 


Why switch? 


Numerous articles have high- 
lighted employers’ (and to some 
extent employees’) growing disaf- 
fection with defined benefit 
arrangements and some have pro- 
vided anecdotal evidence of con- 
versions by employers to defined 
contribution plans, including 
group RRSPs, profit sharing plans 
and other savings vehicles such as 
employee stock ownership plans. 
Among the reasons given for such 


Hubert Frenken is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-7569. 
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About the data 


‘The data are taken from a variety of 


sources, but mainly the Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) and Labour Division’s 
Pension Plans in Canada (PPIC) data- 
base. The latter covers all employer- 


sponsored registered pension plans - 


_ (RPPs) in Canada, their membership 


_ and characteristics. It is updated an- 
_ nuailly with information obtained from 
the federal/provincial la mer 


_-visory | authorities 


_ ary | and since plan terminations most 
often occur on December 31, the an- 
nual data reflect the information at 

_ January 1. Each year’s membership 


count, however, is taken at December 
31 or the nearest fiscal year-end, al- — 


_ though in some cases all persons who 
were members at any time during the 


_ year, or who were members on tem- 


porary layoff at year-end, are 


_ included. Because of these inclu- — 


sions, LFS data were averaged over 
the preceding 12 months. Thus, for 
example, for 1994 coverage rates the 

January 1994 PPIC data are compared 

with the 1993 LFS average of paid 
workers. (Paid workers only are 
included, since self-employed owner- 
operators of unincorporated busi- 
_ nesses, the unemployed and unpaid 
_workers are unable fo barueipate in an 
RPP.) 


Among the PPIC characteristics are 
the formulas used to define the retire- 
ment benefits of the members. There 
are two basic types of formula: de- 
fined benefit and defined contribution 


(also called money purchase). Under . 


changes are the extensive legisla- 
tive requirements and additional 
administrative costs of defined 
benefit plans, as well as the forfei- 
ture of retirement savings by work- 
ers frequently switching jobs in a 
highly mobile workforce.” 


Some limited data obtained by 
Statistics Canada from the pension 
supervisory authorities in New- 


the former, the member’s pension is 
specifically defined, most frequently 
as a percentage of earnings. Employer 
contributions are made as required to 
maintain the actuarial soundness of 
the plan. The latter has no specific 
benefit formula, but defines the em- 
ployer contributions (and those of the 


employee, if required). Contributions 
accumulate, earn investment income 
and provide a pension at retirement. 


¢ the iv : or most 
new plans and of amendments | is Janu- 


A growing number of employers have 
set up hybrid plans, which allow the 


employee to select either a defined 


benefit or a defined contribution pen- 
sion. Since most members prefer 
defined benefits, these plans have 
been coded as defined benefit 


_ arrangements, 


Defined contribution RPPs, group 
RRSPs and other savings plans spon- 
sored by employers, both registered 
and non-registered, are often consid- 


ered as one and the same by the pen- 


sions industry, but only the first type 
is included in the PPIC database. 


In this study, the public sector 
includes all employees of the three 
levels of government — federal, pro- 
vincial/territorial and municipal — as 
well as employees of enterprises, 
agencies, boards and commissions 
operated or sponsored by these gov- 
ernments; and workers in public hos- 
pitals and educational institutions, 
excluding universities. The private 
sector forms the balance. For further 
information on the PPIC database, 
contact the Pensions Section of the 
Labour Division at (613) 951-4034. 


foundland, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia show that for 900 of 
1,650 recently terminated RPPs in 
these jurisdictions a reason for ter- 
mination was provided. Of these 
900 plans, 22% (covering 61% of 
the 26,900 members concerned) 
were replaced by a new RPP (most 
likely a defined contribution plan) 
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or a group RRSP.’ Similarly, a 
recent study for the Society of 
Actuaries and the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Actuaries, using data 
extracted from the files of the Pen- 
sion Commission of Ontario, found 
that 35% of the 127 plans termi- 
nated between 1988 and 1993 (cov- 
ering 37% of the 23,100 members 
affected) had been replaced by a 
defined contribution RPP or a 
group RRSP.‘ 


Increased defined 
contribution coverage 


While these data show that signifi- 
cant conversions from defined ben- 
efit to defined contribution plans 
have taken place, there is also am- 
ple evidence of considerable 
growth in the number of workers 
covered by some types of defined 
contribution arrangements.° For 
example, membership in defined 
contribution RPPs grew by 56% 
from 1986 to 1994. However, even 
though these plans are more numer- 
ous, they have always covered a 
relatively small number of workers. 
In 1994, 55% of the 15,750 RPPs in 
effect were defined contribution, 
but they covered only 10% of the 
5.2 million RPP members. This low 
rate is to some extent influenced by 
the public sector, where defined 
contribution plans are virtually 
non-existent. But even in the pri- 
vate sector only 15% (421,000) of 
all 1994 RPP members had a de- 
fined contribution formula and they 
represented only 4.6% of paid 
workers in that sector. (For defini- 
tions of public and private sectors 
see About the data.) 


While the total number of work- 
ers covered by group RRSPs is not 
known, there are indications that it 
has grown considerably over the 
last 10 years. According to the Ca- 
nadian Life and Health Insurance 
Association (CLHIA), in 1985 life 
insurance companies administered 
the assets for 7,500 group RRSPs 
with 159,500 members. By 1994, 
the number of plans had increased 
to nearly 18,000, covering almost 
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710,000 individuals (CLHIA, 
1995). Though it is not possible to 
determine the proportion of total 
group RRSP participation this 
710,000 represents, membership in 
similar plans administered by other 
financial institutions, as well as 
those self-administered by employ- 
ers, has surely grown in similar 
fashion. 


The number of participants in 
other defined contribution arrange- 
ments appears to be much less sig- 
nificant. Deferred profit sharing 
plan participation, which has never 
been very large, amounted to 
roughly 350,000 individuals in 
1993 (Statistics Canada, 1996) and, 
while there are no data on member- 
ship in non-registered employer- 
sponsored savings vehicles such as 
employee stock ownership plans, 
their coverage is likely not exten- 
sive, in part because they offer no 
tax assistance. 


Pension fact or fiction? 


Little change in defined 
benefit coverage 


Has the growth in defined contribu- 
tion membership been at the ex- 
pense of defined benefit coverage? 
The percentage of paid workers 
covered by defined benefit RPPs 
actually changed very little in re- 
cent years, from 40% in 1986 to 


39% in 1994 (Table). However, this 


rate may be misleading, because of 
the influence of the public sector, 
where changes to plan designs are 
rarely made. In fact, the proportion 
of public sector workers covered 
by defined benefit plans increased 
from 82% in 1986 to 88% in 1994. 
At the same time, the share of pri- 
vate sector paid workers participat- 
ing in defined benefit plans 
decreased over this period, though 
only marginally, from just over 
27% to 25%.° 


Table 
RPP membership by type of plan and sector 


All plans * 


Members 


Both sectors 


Public sector 


1986 
1988 
1990 
1992 
1994 


Private sector 


Coverage ** 


Defined benefit 


Members Coverage ** 


Sources: Pension Plans in Canada database, Labour Force Survey and Public 


Institutions Division 


* Includes combination and other hybrid plans, as well as defined benefit and defined 


contribution plans. 


** Number of members as a percentage of total paid workers. Members residing in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and outside Canada are excluded from this 
calculation, since the Labour Force Survey does not cover these areas. 
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Pension fact or fiction? 


Job losses and new plans 


This small decline is even more 
surprising when factors other than 
switches from defined benefit plans 
are considered. Extensive layoffs 
in industries that have traditionally 
had high defined benefit coverage 
rates would have contributed to the 
decline. For example, from 1986 to 
1994 the mining, quarrying and oil 
well industries lost 16,400 RPP 
members; transportation, commu- 
nication and other utilities dropped 
32,100 members; and manufactur- 
ing in primary metals, fabricated 
metals, and machinery together lost 
49,800 RPP members. Considering 
the extent of these job losses, it 
would appear that some offsetting 
gains in defined benefit plan cov- 
erage were made through jobs cre- 
ated in other industries. 


In fact, there was a preference 
for defined benefit plans in new 
RPPs registered from 1986 to 1994, 
although this preference was much 
weaker than it had been. In 1994, 
of the 260,000 workers participat- 
ing in the 4,400 new plans 
established during that period, 56% 
(146,000) had a defined benefit 
formula and the remainder, a 
defined contribution formula. 
Despite the addition of these new 
plans, 89% of all RPP members had 
a defined benefit formula that year. 


Growth in defined contribution 
arrangements, particularly the 
surge in group RRSPs, was not 
solely at the expense of defined 
benefit RPP coverage. Indeed, 
group RRSPs have been adopted by 
employers either as a supplemental 
program to an existing RPP or in 
lieu of an RPP altogether. This lat- 
ter development is important when 
the extent to which workers are 
covered by some form of em- 
ployer-sponsored pension program 
is considered. The 30% private sec- 
tor RPP coverage rate presents only 
part of the picture. Overall cover- 
age is likely much higher. Further- 
more, the defined contribution 
share of total retirement savings 
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may be increasing more rapidly 
than that generated by defined ben- 
efit plans. 


A somewhat different picture 
in the United States 


The perception of a mass move- 
ment away from defined benefit 
plans may have arisen from obser- 
vations of this development in the 
United States. From 1980 to 1987, 
the percentage of American private 
sector workers covered by a 
defined benefit pension plan 
decreased from 38% to 31%. At the 
same time, the percentage of work- 
ers with defined contribution cov- 
erage increased dramatically. 
While many of the new defined 
contribution arrangements were 
supplemental plans used by em- 
ployers to top up benefits accrued 
in “primary” programs, the cover- 
age rate of primary defined contri- 
bution plans increased from 8% of 
private sector workers in 1980 to 
15% in 1987.7 


Summary 


The percentage of private sector 
workers covered by Canadian 
defined benefit RPPs has dropped 
only marginally in recent years, de- 
spite numerous reports of a grow- 
ing disenchantment with these 
plans and a significant drop in cov- 
erage in the United States. It might 
be argued that the small decline is 
surprising, considering the conver- 
sions from defined benefit to de- 
fined contribution arrangements 
that have taken place, the loss of 
jobs in industries that historically 
have had high defined benefit cov- 
erage, and the greater preference 
for defined contribution arrange- 
ments in new RPP registrations than 
has been the case traditionally. 
However, the seemingly dramatic 
growth in group RRSPs is an impor- 
tant consideration when the per- 
centage of workers with some form 
of pension provision is calculated, 
and may, over time, significantly 
reduce the defined benefit share of 
retirement savings. 
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#@ Notes 


| Most defined benefit RPP members tend 
to accumulate higher retirement pensions 
than those in defined contribution arrange- 
ments, assuming similar earnings and length 
of service. For a detailed analysis of benefit 
levels generated by different types of RPP, 
see Frenken (1995). 


2 For an explanation of defined benefit 
plans' disadvantages to employers see Guay 
(1993) and Simpson (1991); for an explana- 
tion of the loss of both pension savings and 
RRSP opportunities when defined benefit 
plan members terminate before reaching the 
age of retirement, see Adams (1995) and Guay 
(1995); and for anecdotal data on transfers 
from defined benefit to defined contribution 
plans see Bak (1995), Heale (1993) and 
Schiele (1993). 


3 These data are supplemental information 
contained in the Pension Plans in Canada 
database (see About the Data). 


4 For further details contact Michael Sze, 
Consulting Actuary, Hewitt Associates, 
Toronto, at (416) 225-5001. 


5 Increases in assets held for these plans 
are also an indicator of the growth of defined 
contribution arrangements. Benefits Cana- 
da’s most recent Survey of Money Purchase 
Plan Suppliers found a total of $30 billion 
held by financial institutions in Canada for 
defined contribution RPPs, group RRSPs and 
deferred profit sharing plans as of June 30, 
1995, an increase of nearly $7 billion over 
the amount recorded one year earlier (Bak 
and Grossi, 1995). 


6 These rates are slightly different from 
those previously published by Labour Divi- 
sion (Statistics Canada, 1996) for a number of 
reasons. These figures exclude members in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
those outside Canada, since these regions are 
not included in the Labour Force Survey. 
Also, the contents of the public and private 
sectors differ somewhat. 


7 Defined contribution arrangements in- 
clude defined contribution pension plans, 
individual retirement accounts or IRAs (simi- 
lar to individual RRSPs), so-called “401(k)” 
plans (similar to group RRSPs) and employee 
stock ownership plans. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of these plans and the trend toward their 
adoption, see U.S. Department of Labor (1992). 
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A job to die for 


Katherine Marshall 


n 1992, Canadians were stunned 

when 26 miners were buried 
alive in the Westray Mine in Nova 
Scotia. Accidental death related to 
work happens to relatively few Ca- 
nadians, but commands attention 
because it happens unexpectedly to 
otherwise healthy people. In addi- 
tion to accidents, death can result 
from illness caused by exposure to 
environmental hazards in the 
workplace. 


Work-related death also stands 
out because of its large financial 
and personal cost. Apart from its 
effect on family and friends, a 
death at work can reduce produc- 
tivity because of temporary shut- 
downs, loss of morale and the 
training of replacement workers. 


This article traces job-related 
deaths over three 6-year periods 
(1976 to 1981, 1982 to 1987 and 
1988 to 1993), and examines dif- 
ferences in fatality counts and rates 
by industry, region, occupation, 
age, sex, and cause of death. It con- 
cludes with data on the financial 
cost associated with these deaths 
(see Data sources and limitations 
and Definitions). 


Many deaths occur in 
manufacturing 


From 1976 to 1993, almost 17,000 
Canadians were fatally injured in 
the course of, or as a result of, their 
employment (Table 1)! — an aver- 
age of more than two deaths a day. 
Four industries — manufacturing; 
construction; transportation and 
storage; and mining, quarrying and 
oil wells — accounted for 63% of all 
fatalities (over 10,000 deaths). In 
each of the three periods examined, 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She can be reached at (613) 
951-6890. 
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‘Data s sources and limitations 


Fatality data are supplied to Human 
Resources Development Canada by 


provincial Workers’ Compensation 
Boards and Commissions (WC); data 
on the number of paid workers (used 


in the calculation of rates) originate 
_ from Statistics Canada’s Labour Force 


Survey (LFS). (Statistics Canada 
received detailed fatal work injury 


data from WC for 1993 and 1994.) _ 
Fatalities are reported for workers _ 
aged 14 and over, while paid worker 
data from the LFS cover only those 


‘persons. aged 15 and over. This dis- 


_ crepancy is negligible as work-related 


fatalities among 14 year-olds are ex- 
tremely rare. 


The fatal wore injury counts are a 
census. of all accepted WC cases and _ 


are therefore not affected by sampling 
variability errors. However, the data 
concern only workers covered by 
inl paid workers, 


ts in Canada provide compulsory 


coverage for most workers in most in- 


dustries, ranging from 70% to 100% 
depending on 
_(AWCBC, | 
not covered 


ployed, unp id family workers and 


workers in professional offices, al- 


though all. may, and some do, apply 


for coverage. Therefore, WC fatality 
counts are in fact an under-represen- 
tation of the total number of work fa- 
talities in Canada. In particular, work 
deaths prior to 1995 may be seriously 
under-counted in the agriculture in- 
dustry, where WC coverage has been 
traditionally excluded. However, the 
_ trend to expand compulsory coverage 
now includes workers in agriculture, 
who, since 1995, have had compul- 
sory coverage in most jurisdictions. 


the highest number of work-related 
deaths were traced to manufactur- 
ing (one in 6); but, as in many other 
industries, fatality counts have 
dropped over time. 


‘Since 


‘the jurisdiction. 
Persons most likely 


_ Newfoundland and New Bruns- 
wick have not provided fatality re- 
ports since 1991, nor has Quebec 
since 1992. These missing counts are 
not likely to affect the results of this 
paper since the analysis centres on 
fatality rates, and adjustments were 


_made to compensate for the excluded 


data; that is, when 1992 and 1993 na- 
tional and regional fatality rates were 
calculated, paid worker counts for 


_ Newfoundland and New Brunswick 
- were excluded from the denominator 


to match the missing counts in the 
numerator. (Similar exclusions were 
made in 1993 to adjust for missing 
Quebec data.) 


The recording of fatalities is not 
uniform across Canada: Quebec re- 
ports by year of compensation; On- 
tario by year of death; and all other 
provinces by year of accident. Fatali- 


ties caused by exposure are the most 
likely to be affected by these varia- 
tions, because some exposure deaths 
are gradual and will therefore have 
different accident and death dates. 


For example, if a person died of as- 


_bestos poisoning in 1992 but compen- 
gation was awarded in 1993, Ontario 
_ would report the fatality in 1992, 

Quebec in 1993 and the remaining 
provinces in the year (estimated) the 
poisoning began. However, the esti- 
mated number of exposure cases with 


dates that fall outside the study peri- 
ods are sufficiently small as not to 
affect national results. 


Finally, the data were aggregated 
over three 6-year periods (1976-1981, 
1982-1987, 1988-1993) because of 
the limited number of observations 
available in any one year. 


From 1988 to 1993 (the most 
recent period examined), 863 
people died while working in 
manufacturing or as a result of hav- 
ing once been employed there. 
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Commission. An accepted case 
means the death was connected with, 
or directly related to, the performance 
of the worker’ s current or past job. 


OA death may occur at a worker’s 


‘usual place of work (for example, a 
mine) or anywhere else duties are 
performed (an outdoor hydro line for 
instance). The death may be instanta- 
neous (caused by a fall, for example) 
or may happen much later (years 
after exposure to carcinogens at 


pation or age range) who died from 2 a 


_ from their em 


Workers ‘Compensation Board . or 


group (for example, an indust 


isease or illness resulting 


annual average paid worker counts for 
that group during that period. (In some 


provinces, the year of accident or claim 
acceptance determines the time frame _ 


assigned. See Data sources and limite 
tions.) As an example, the nationa 


fatality rate in the construction industry 
from 1988 to 1993 i is calculated as $ fol- 


lows: 
“(N/ W) x 100,000 
where . 


A job to die for 


sloyment, in a specific — - he 1 
period, divided by the sum of the _ 


average number of paid workers poe 
not reflect the movement of workers 


in and out of the workforce, nor does — 


_ it account for the volume of work per- 
formed (for example, part-time or 


part-year employment), which may 
differ for various groups. A number 


= the total number of work-related 
fatalities in construction from 

Fatality rate: Although a fatality count 1988 to 1993 (from WC Boards 

is important, a more telling indicator and Commissions) 

of risk is the fatality rate, which ex- = W = the sum of the annual average 

presses the number of work-related counts of paid workers in con- 

deaths per 100,000 paid workers. struction from 1988 to 1993 

More specifically, the rate represents (from the LFS). 

the number of people in a particular 


of factors may affect fatality rates: 
worker experience, number of hours 
worked, physical and other demands 
of the job, occupational environment, — 
condition of equipment, human error, 
legislation, and presence and effec- 
tiveness of health and ley sauie: 
tions. - — 


work). 


Table 1 
Fatalities and fatality rates by industry, 1976 to 1993 


Fatalities 
1976-81 1982-87 


Fatality rates * 


1976-93 1988-93 *" 1976-93 1976-81 1982-87 1988-93 ** 


All industries 16,668 5,437 4,971 


Agriculturet 295 113 
Fishing and trapping 363 128 
Logging and forestry 1,022 338 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells 2,228 748 
Manufacturing 2,942 
Construction 2,750 
Transportation and storage 2,520 
Communication and other utilities 343 
Wholesale trade 891 
Retail trade 395 
Finance, insurance and real estate 132 
Government services 986 
Other services tt 1,404 
Industry not stated 397 


BNwodS 
BRod 
SBoBS 


_ 


> MON-NOW 
—_ 


> WO-hM-D 
a 


> MON-+?hD-O 


7 
10 
113 
82 
63 
8 
23 
25 
4 
7/ 
1 
1 
5 
2 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Boards and Commissions, and Labour Force Survey 
Work-related deaths per 100,000 paid workers (see Definitions). 
Fatality counts are missing for Newfoundland and New Brunswick in 1992 and 1993, and for Quebec in 1993; paid worker counts for 
these provinces and years were excluded from the denominators in fatality-rate calculations. 
Agricultural workers have traditionally been excluded from Workers’ Compensation coverage, so the fatality counts and rates shown 
are an under-representation (see Data sources and limitations). 
Includes business services; educational services; health and social services; accommodation, food and beverage services; and 
other services, such as amusement and recreational services, personal and household services, and membership organizations. 
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However, because of this indus- 
try’s high number of paid workers,” 
its fatality rate was relatively low 
(8 per 100,000). In contrast, many 
other industries were responsible 
for fewer deaths but had much 
higher fatality rates, because of 
their relatively small workforces. 


Although fatality rates have 
been falling ... 


Over the 18 years covered by this 
study, there was a substantial re- 
duction in the national fatality rate: 
from 11 per 100,000 paid workers 
in the 1976 to 1981 period, to 7 per 
100,000 between 1988 and 1993 
(Table 1). In industries with ini- 
tially low fatality rates, figures re- 
mained relatively unchanged over 
the three periods; in industries with 
high rates between 1976 and 1981, 
death rates steadily decreased. For 
example, the fishing and trapping 
industry fatality rate improved 
from 182 in the first period to 113 
in the last. 


jobs in primary industries are 
still risky ... 

But in spite of these gains, fatality 
rates remained high in most 
primary industries: fishing and 
trapping (as mentioned above); 
logging and forestry (82 per 
100,000 paid workers between 
1988 and 1993); and mining, quar- 
rying and oil wells (63). The rela- 
tively low fatality counts and rates 
for agriculture are an under-repre- 
sentation because until recently 
this industry has been excluded 
from compulsory Workers’ Com- 
pensation coverage (see Data 
sources and limitations). American 
and regional Canadian studies in- 
dicate that agricultural work is in 
fact riskier than average.’ 


Work in the primary industries 
usually requires physical exertion 
and dexterity; in addition, many 
employees must work outside in all 
kinds of weather, as well as in rug- 
ged terrain, on water or under- 
ground. To these difficulties are 
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added the dangers of handling haz- 
ardous materials or heavy machin- 
ery. Such work inevitably places 
people at greater risk of injury or 
death. 


while rates in most service indus- 
tries have always been low 

The safest industries are in the 
service sector.* With one exception, 
fatality rates were belo 12 per 
100,000 paid workers in all three 
periods studied. For example, in re- 
tail trade and in finance, insurance 
and real estate, the death rates were 
only one per 100,000 between 
1988 and 1993. An exception was 
the transportation and storage in- 
dustry, which registered a rate of 25 
during this period; nevertheless, 
this figure was an improvement 
over death rates seen in earlier pe- 
riods. Another study, which looked 
at absences from work due to ill- 
ness or disability, also found that 
the service sector, particularly 
trade and the finance, insurance 
and real estate industries, had 


lower-than-average absence rates 
(Akyeampong, 1995). 


Rates vary by region 


The most recent six-year period 
(1988 to 1993) shows that British 
Columbia had the highest death 
rate at 15 per 100,000 paid work- 
ers, followed by the Atlantic prov- 
inces with 8, the Prairies and 
Quebec both with 7, and Ontario 
with 6. Although all regions saw a 
steady decline over the study’s 
time frame, the Prairie provinces 
and British Columbia experienced 
the most dramatic improvements: 
from 14 to 7 deaths per 100,000, 
and from 20 to 15, respectively 
(Chart). 


As previously noted, fatality 
rates vary by industry, which 
accounts in part for regional differ- 
ences. In the 1988 to 1993 period, 
one in 7 paid workers in British 
Columbia, as well as in the Prairies 
and the Atlantic provinces, were 
employed in fishing and trapping; 


Chart 
Work-related fatality rates have been falling in all regions. 


Fatality rate * 
20 


16 


British Columbia Prairies 


fy 1976-1981 


Ontario 


1982-1987 


Quebec Atlantic 


[_] 1988-1993 * 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Boards and Commissions, and Labour Force 


Survey 


* 


Work-related deaths per 100,000 paid workers (see Definitions). 


** Fatality counts are missing for Newfoundland and New Brunswick in 1992 and 
1993, and for Quebec in 1993; paid worker counts for these provinces and 
years were excluded from the denominators in fatality-rate calculations. 
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logging and forestry; mining, quar- 
rying and oil wells; construction; 
and transportation and storage — 
the five most dangerous industries. 
In comparison, one in 10 employ- 
ees in both Quebec and Ontario 
worked in these industries. 


Workers in British Columbia 
were the most likely to be em- 
ployed in high-risk industries (16% 
of all paid workers in this prov- 
ince). They also experienced 
higher-than-average fatality rates 
in most of them. For example, from 
1988 to 1993 the province posted 
the highest fatality rates of all the 
regions involved in logging and 
forestry (131 per 100,000 paid 
workers, compared with a low of 28 
in Ontario), construction (37 com- 
pared with 8 in Quebec), and trans- 
portation and storage (46 compared 
with 15 in the Atlantic provinces). 
British Columbia’s rugged terrain 
probably makes logging, road con- 
struction and highway driving more 
dangerous than in other regions. 


Occupations in mining are 
the most dangerous 


In order to determine which occu- 
pations are the most dangerous it is 
important to focus on fatality rates, 
rather than counts. For example, 
between 1988 and 1993 a relatively 
low number of deaths (64) were as- 
sociated with log hoisting, sorting 
and moving, but because relatively 
few people worked in this job, it 
had a high fatality rate of 116 per 
100,000. Similarly, truck driving 
accounted for 10% (496) of all fa- 
talities (4,971) in the 1988 to 1993 
period, but had a death rate of only 
38 per 100,000 paid workers, plac- 
ing it eighth among the 10 occupa- 
tions with the highest fatality rates 
(Table 2). 


Two occupations had strikingly 
high fatality rates in this period: 
mining and quarrying (cutting, 
handling and loading) and con- 
struction (insulating) had rates of 
281 and 246 per 100,000 paid 
workers, respectively. 
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Table 2 


A job to die for 


The 10 most dangerous jobs, 1988-1993 


ELS ERD ST aL ME a DE EE ELIT aE SO YP ES IRIEL LIES PS SRGILE TAPED EN TE NET TE JEL AE PE EE LION 


All occupations 


Top 10 occupations combined ** 


Fatalities Fatality rates * 


4,971 
1,354 


Mining and quarrying: cutting, handling, loading 212 


Construction: insulating 

Mining and quarrying: labouring 

Air pilots, navigators and flight engineers 
Timber cutting 

Log hoisting, sorting and moving 

Net, trap and line fishing 

Truck drivers 

Construction: labouring 

Construction: pipefitting and plumbing 


246 
139 
137 
123 
116 
110 
38 
35 
31 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Boards and Commissions, and Labour Force Survey 

* Work-related deaths per 100,000 paid workers (see Definitions). 

“* Based on the 1980 Standard Occupational Classification, coded to the 4-digit level; 
each occupation listed had at least 50 deaths between 1988 and 1993. 


Fatality rate is highest for 
older men 


Most workers whose deaths were 
registered in the 1988 to 1993 pe- 
riod were men (96%); this propor- 
tion varied little by age group. 
Presumably, more men than women 
die from job-related causes be- 
cause of their over-representation 
in the higher-risk industries and 
occupations. Women are more 
likely to work in the “safer” serv- 
ice industries. 


The largest number of work 
deaths (929) was among people 
aged 25 to 34, accounting for 19% 
of all deaths between 1988 and 
1993. However, the fatality rate of 
this age group was low, hovering 
just above zero for women and 
reaching 8 per 100,000 paid work- 
ers for men (Table 3). 


Among women, fatality rates 
remained below 5 per 100,000 re- 
gardless of age. The picture was 
quite different for men, however. 
Their rates initially rose slowly with 
age — from 6 per 100,000 for 15 to 
24 year-olds, to 12 for 45 to 54 
year-olds, and to 28 for 55 to 64 
year-olds — then jumped to 203 per 


100,000 for men aged 65 and over. 
The aging process, which reduces 
agility, stamina and overall health, 
is one factor that puts older men at 
greater risk of injury or death, par- 
ticularly if workers are in the more 
physically demanding blue-collar 
jobs. In addition, many older peo- 
ple, who have long since retired, 
die from exposure to environmen- 
tal hazards encountered earlier in 
their working lives. 


Causes of death 


One in five work-related fatalities 
accepted by Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Boards and Commissions for 
the 1988 to 1993 period were 
caused by exposure to harmful sub- 
stances, including poisons, chemi- 
cals, allergens, carcinogens and 
radiation. Almost as many involved 
transportation vehicles, mostly 
trucks and cars (65%), but this 
category also covers aircraft and 
watercraft. Workers also died from 
being struck or caught by objects, 
and from falls, overexertion, fire 
and explosion, electrocution and 
violence® (Table 4). 


The two leading causes of death 
affect certain age groups differ- 
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Table 3 


which to be employed. In terms of 
specific high-risk occupations, 


Fatalities and fatality rates by age and sex, 1988-1993 miners who cut, handled and 
page coer " loaded material had the highest fa- 
Fees aes tality rate (281 per 100,000). High- 

Men 


Age not stated 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Boards and Commissions, and Labour Force Survey 


Women Men Women risk jobs tend to be held by men, 


who accounted for 96% of all work- 
181 related deaths. 


24 Occupational deaths are tragic 
40 and expensive to compensate. The 
oe 12 monitoring and surveillance of 
of 28 such fatalities can shed light on the 
11 203 tt effectiveness of safety policies and 
16 : programs over time, and help pin- 


point work environments that may 


* Excludes two cases where sex was not reported. requir e further preventive inter- 
** Work-related deaths per 100,000 paid workers (see Definitions). vention. Certainly, it is encourag- 
t Fatalities are reported for workers 14 years and over. ing that Canada’s fatality rates 
tt This high rate reflects the large number of retirees who died from earlier exposure to have progressively improved since 


harmful substances. 


ently. Exposure-related death, 
which can happen gradually, ac- 
counted for 55% of all work fatali- 
ties among persons aged 65 and 
over and 13% among persons un- 
der 65. In contrast, transportation 
accidents were the leading cause of 
death among those under 65 years 
(26%), but accounted for only 3% 
of deaths for persons 65 and over. 


Fatality costs are deadly 


The cost of a fatality, in terms of 
survivors’ benefits, is huge. In 
1993, $5.6 billion was awarded for 
881,512 injury and fatality claims 
for all provinces combined. 
Although fatalities accounted for 
only 735 (or 0.1%) of these claims, 
they cost $361 million in benefits 
(6.4% of the total). As a result, 
the cost per fatality averaged 
$492,000; in comparison, the 
cost per injury averaged $6,000. 
Beyond the costs assumed by 
Workers’ Compensation, there may 
have been increased insurance 
premiums for the employer as 
well as safety violation fines. Of 
course, the emotional cost to the 
victims’ families and friends is 
incalculable. 
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the mid-1970s. 


Summary 


ues os 


From 1988 to 1993 the manufactur- 
ing industry experienced the high- 


The author wishes to thank John 


est number of work-related = Hemingway, Occupational Safety 
fatalities among paid workers and Health Branch, Human Re- 
(863); nevertheless, this industry sources Development Canada, for 
had one of the lowest death rates (8 his time and effort in providing data 
per 100,000). At 113 deaths per and documentation used in this 


100,000, the fishing and trapping =<" 
industry was the most dangerous in O 


Table 4 
Causes of work fatalities, 1988-1993 


Number 


All fatalities 4,971 


Exposure to harmful substance * 982 
Involving transportation vehicle 933 
Struck by object 891 
Fall from elevation 425 
Bodily exertion and heart attack 311 
Caught in, on, between object(s) 255 
Struck against 194 
Fire and explosion 139 
Contact with electric current 138 
Violence 93 
Fall from same level 78 
Other ** 532 


—“NMONWWHhUDO 


—s 


Sources: Workers’ Compensation Boards and Commissions 


* 


Half of all exposure-related deaths (497) happened to people aged 65 and over. 
** Includes past injuries and cases not elsewhere classified. 
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#@ Notes 


1 The figures in this study are for the 
provinces only. The Yukon and Northwest 
Territories are excluded because the Labour 
Force Survey does not provide their paid 
worker counts, which are required in the 
calculation of fatality rates. 


2. Between 1988 and 1993, 17% of all paid 
workers were employed in manufacturing. 


3 The 1993 Census of Fatal Occupational 
Injuries in the United States showed a fatality 
rate of 34 per 100,000 agricultural workers 
(Toscano and Windau, 1994), and a Canadian 
study of fatal farm injuries in Ontario yielded 
a rate of 56 per 100,000 farms from 1984 to 
1992 (Brison and Pickett, 1995). 


4 The service sector includes transporta- 
tion and storage; communication and other 
utilities; wholesale trade; retail trade; fi- 
nance, insurance and real estate; government 
services; and other services. 


5 Canadian and American work-related fa- 
tality data follow similar patterns, with one 
exception. In Canada, violence in the 
workplace has remained stable and rare (2%); 
in the United States, violence (predominantly 
shootings) was the second leading cause of 
death at work in 1993 (following highway 
fatalities), accounting for 21% of work-re- 
lated fatalities (Toscano and Windau, 1994). 
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Do earnings rise until 
retirement? 


Yves Saint-Pierre 


M2 people believe that a 
steady job provides regular 


pay increments, or at least steady 
pay, until retirement. In fact, 
though, in any given year the earn- 
ings of men working full year full 
time are higher, on average, among 
45 year-olds than among 60 year- 
olds. For example, in 1980, 1985 
and 1990, the average earnings of 
Canadian men aged 60 to 64 were 
85% to 87% those of men aged 45 
to 49. 


Cross-sectional data show that 
the earnings of men working full 
year full time rise with age, until a 
peak is reached in the forties, fol- 
lowed by a gradual decline that 
continues until retirement (see 
Definitions). This pattern has per- 
sisted for years (Chart A), and has 
been noted in many other industri- 
alized countries as early as the 
1950s (Kreps, 1971). 


In terms of earnings, it would 
seem that working men in their 
early sixties are no better off than 
men in their thirties. But does this 
mean that earnings actually drop 
prior to retirement, or do they sim- 
ply not keep up with increases ob- 
tained by younger men? 


This article looks at some of the 
possible explanations for the appar- 
ent decline in the average earnings 
of older men working full year full 
time. It also considers the difficul- 
ties inherent in the use of cross- 
sectional (as opposed _ to 
longitudinal) data to address this 
issue.| Women are excluded from 
the study because only recently 
have their age-earnings profiles 
begun to look like those of men. 


Yves Saint-Pierre is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-3258. 
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A cohort is a group of people linked 
_ by some event in time (birth, high 

_ school graduation in a specific year, 
: ete. -) Cohorts can be built from cross- 
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He nts. This means that the 
er the period examined, the less 
ikel ee group studied at the end of 
e period will be exactly the same as 
studied at the beginning. This 
ular study deals with five-year 


. age cohorts of men employed full 


year full time, based on their age in a 


Theoretical rationale 


Some economists have interpreted 
the age-earnings relationship in the 
context of human capital theory, 
which holds that education and 
work experience are the main fac- 
tors behind the rise in earnings at 
the start of a career. At this point in 
their lives, people invest time in 
education and training in order to 


r to year, fort reasons : 
ee births: and ee 


_ particular year. Because of migration, 
_ death, and more importantly, move- 
_ ments in and out of full-time employ- 


t, these cohorts have changed in 
size and composition over time. They © 


_ have also aged over the time frame 
studied; for example, the cohort aged 
_ 35 to 39 years in 1985 was aged 36 to 


ae: 37 to Al in 1987, and so 
on. 


Longitudinal data are derived from 
the same people at specified intervals 


over time. While cross-sectional data 
- may reveal how many people were 
- unemployed in a year, longitudinal 

_ data will show whether the same peo- 
_ ple were unemployed year after year. 


In this study, the use of longitudinal 


- data, had it been available, would 


have shown how many employed 


men aged 50 to 60 saw their real earn- 
_ ings decline, and how many saw them 
ee 


benefit from higher earnings later 
on. As they grow older, skills be- 
come obsolete; however, the ex- 
pense of taking time off for training 
must be amortized over a shorter 
and shorter period, so older work- 
ers have less incentive to keep up 
their skills. As a result, the value of 
human capital depreciates with age, 
which in turn leads to lower earn- 
ings (Beach, 1981). 
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Much empirical work has been 
done to validate the theory of ris- 
ing earnings, although little or no 
research appears to have been un- 
dertaken to explain the decline in 
earnings past the peak period in 
mid-career. To accomplish this, 
studies would need to account for 
investment in on-the-job training, 
but such information is rarely avail- 
able and difficult to measure. 


A conventional approach 


There appears to be an inverse re- 
lationship between earnings and 
age after age 45 for men working 
full year, full time (Chart A). For 
instance, in 1990, the expected 
earnings at ages 45 to 49 were 
$46,000; at ages 60 to 64 they had 
dropped to $39,700 (86% of the 
former). 


Another explanation for declin- 
ing earnings could be a reduction 
in hours. Data on usual weekly 


Chart A 
Cross-sectional data suggest that men employed full year, full 
time reach peak earnings in their forties. 


1990 $ 
50,000 


and SCF furnish more recent data. 


Earnings were obtained from ‘both 
the census and the SCF. Census-based 
estimates of earnings refer to the pre- 
vious year; for example, the 1991 
Census provides data on earnings re- 
ceived in 1990. Similarly, SCF-based 
earnings pertain to the year preceding 
the survey. SCF earnings data were 
used to examine relationships with 


hours worked? for the years 1990 to 
1993 show that, in general, older 
men working full year full time 
(FYFT) tend to work a slightly 


Average annual 
earnings 


0 
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Age* 
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Source: Census of Population (1971, 1981 and 1991) 


* Age at the time of the census. 
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year. The census provides compre- 
hensive information, while the LFS __ 


cede in 1991. F arth 


Do earnings rise until retirement? 


snore. daa: on 
earnings for 1975 were not collected 
in the 1976 Census. Estimates from 
the SCF exclude people whose major 
source of income was military pay or 
whose earnings were zero (that is, 
unpaid family workers), but include 
those whose earnings were negative 
(because of self-employment losses). 


shorter week than those in their 
peak earning years. For the years 
examined, the disparity in usual 
hours worked between FYFT work- 
ers aged 45 to 49 and those aged 60 
to 64 was greatest in 1991 (44.8 
hours for the former, 43.5 for the 
latter), and was actually reversed in 
1990 (44.8 hours versus 45.2). 
These fluctuating discrepancies 
seem to indicate that the observed 
decline in earnings may be only 
marginally related to changing 
hours of work among older work- 
ers. 


Other factors may also be in- 
volved, such as a change in the 
characteristics of the jobs held. 
Some workers laid off or having 
temporarily retired may find them- 
selves re-employed in a lower-pay- 
ing job. In some cases, an older 
worker’s earnings may not have 
kept up with the cost of living, even 
though they have remained stable 
or increased slightly over time; in 
this situation, real earnings drop 
and can be overtaken by those of 
younger workers whose earnings 
are rising faster. 


Furthermore, while the earnings 
of 60 year-old FYFT workers are 
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Do earnings rise until retirement? 


well below those of 45 year-olds in 
any given year (cross-sectional 
view), the former may never have 
earned the peak reached by their 
younger peers.° 


A different perspective 


To address these possibilities, the 
annual earnings of FYFT workers 
(adjusted for inflation) were 
analyzed using cohorts (see Defini- 
tions). Chart B combines the 1990 
age-earnings profile (broken line), 
reflected by the 1991 Census, with 
data obtained for specific cohorts 
during previous censuses when 
these cohorts were younger (solid 
lines). For each cohort examined, 
the decline in real earnings is not 
as steep as that seen in the cross- 
sectional profile. Consider, for 
example, “cohort 60-64.” For this 
group (aged 50 to 54 in the 1981 
Census and 55 to 59 in the 1986 
Census) the drop in earnings 


Chart B 
Cohort analysis shows less pronounced, later declines in men’s earnings. 
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between 1980 and 1985 is some- 
what smaller than that seen in the 
cross-sectional presentation (-3.3% 
versus -5%). 


Effects of a changing 
population 


Although the cohort) illustration 
above shows declines in real earn- 
ings before retirement, this phe- 
nomenon could result from a 
changing population rather than a 
decline in the population’s earn- 
ings. For instance, older cohorts 
shrink in size as they age, suggest- 
ing that the change in the average 
earnings of the older age groups in 
the cross-section could be influ- 
enced by any bias among those 
who drop out of the cohort when 
they retire (that is, if those with 
higher earnings prior to retirement 
are over-represented in this group). 


Shrinking cohorts are seen in 
Chart C, where in 1984 about three 


in four men aged 45 to 49 were em- 
ployed FYFT;’ this ratio was main- 
tained until 1989 (when this group 
was aged 50 to 54), and then began 
to fall. Four years later, their FYFT 
rate had dropped to 59%. Older 
men experienced even sharper 
drops in FYFT rates, while those for 
the younger cohorts remained rela- 
tively stable over the 1984-93 
period. 


Diminishing cohorts of FYFT 
workers in older age groups can 
bias cross-sectional earnings up- 
wards as well as downwards. Some 
people who died or retired at a 
young age may have had lower 
earnings because of ill health, 
while others may have been able to 
retire early because of high career 
earnings. If there are more of the 
latter than of the former, the aver- 
age pre-retirement earnings of 
newly retired men may be higher 
than those of other full-year full- 


Age cohorts * 


50-54 _ = y 2, 55-59 


35-39 40-44 


Age ** 


45-49 


Source: Census of Population (1971, 1981, 1986 and 1991) 
Note: For each age cohort, four data points are plotted representing earnings in 1970, 1980, 1985 and 1990. Earnings data are 


not available for 1975. 


* 


** Age at the time of the census. 
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Cohorts are labelled according to their age at the time of the 1991 Census. 
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Chart C 


The full-year, full-time employment rate drops quickly once men 


have reached their fifties. 


% Of male population 


90 


0 
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Age * in 1985 


1990 1991 1992 1993 


Survey reference year 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances (SCF) 


* Age is determined at the time of the survey but full-year, full-time (FYFT) 
employment rates are based on the preceding calendar year (the survey 
reference year). For example, when the SCF was carried out in April 1985, 
about 64% of the men then aged 55 to 59 had worked FYFT the year before. 
In April 1986, 61% of men aged 56 to 60 had worked FYFT in 1988. 


time workers of the same age. Is 
that indeed the case? 


To test this hypothesis, the study 
compared the previous year’s earn- 
ings of newly retired men* (who 
had some full-time work in the pre- 
vious year) with those of non- 
retired FYFT workers; comparisons 
were made using mean and median 
earnings by age group. Both of 
these were higher for newly retired 
men than for non-retired FYFT 
workers: mean earnings were about 
34% higher for the newly retired 
aged 55 to 59, and 14% higher for 
those aged 60 to 64; by comparison, 
median earnings were 2% greater 
for new retirees in the 55 to 59 
group, and 5% greater for those in 
the 60 to 64 group. 


The earnings of the newly re- 
tired as well as the non-retired 


FYFT workers were not homogene- 
ous, however. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to three well-accepted 
measures of inequality,® the spread 
of earnings among newly retired 
men aged 55 to 64 was much 
greater than that of FYFT workers 
in the same age group. Detailed 
data show that although the aver- 
age earnings of the newly retired 
were greater, proportionally more 
of these men had lower earnings. 
Some of them may have retired, de- 
spite having low earnings, because 
of ill health or job loss. 


Conclusion 


This study has considered several 
possible explanations for the de- 
cline in the real earnings of men 
employed full year full time from 
their mid-forties onwards. One 
hypothesis suggests that those who 


Do earnings rise until retirement? 


can afford to retire do, leaving be- 
hind those who earn less, which de- 
presses the average. There is some 
evidence of higher earnings among 
the newly retired, at least for the 
older age groups. 


But the question of whether or 
not an individual FYFT worker’s 
earnings actually decline before 
retirement remains unanswered. To 
solve this riddle, longitudinal data 
are required. Though some longitu- 
dinal administrative data are avail- 
able from income tax files, the 
latter cover only information 
reported on a tax return, which ex- 
cludes most labour force character- 
istics (for example, the existence of 
full-year full-time employment). 
Hence, tax files do not allow the 
kind of analysis of interest here. 
Fortunately, before the decade is 
over Statistics Canada will have 
accumulated enough data from one 
of its new longitudinal surveys — 
the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics (SLID) — to present re- 
search opportunities not possible 
previously.’ O 


# Notes 


1 Since this study is based on averages, the 
conclusions may not be applicable to indi- 
viduals. 


2 These are the weekly hours usually 
worked at the time of the survey (the April 
following the year for which income data 
were collected), which are used as a proxy for 
hours usually worked throughout the previ- 
ous year. Individuals reporting zero usual 
hours of work for April but who had worked 
full year full time the previous year were 
excluded from the tabulations. If an indi- 
vidual had more than one job, the usual 
weekly hours worked at all jobs were com- 
bined. 


3 Indeed, real earnings growth is probably 
linked to the state of the economy. 


4 To remind the reader, the age groups 
noted here pertain to the month of April 
following the year to which a FYFT rate 
refers; for example, three in four workers aged 
45 to 49 in April 1985 had worked full year 
full time in 1984. 
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5 In order to obtain full-year equivalent 
earnings for each retiree for a specific year, 
the previous year’s earnings were divided by 
the number of weeks worked, then multiplied 
by 52. The figures cited for the earnings ratio 
between new retirees and full-year full-time 
workers are averages of the ratios of mean and 
median earnings for 1984 to 1993. 


6 Three measures of earnings inequality 
were calculated for each year: the exponen- 
tial measure, the Gini coefficient, and the 
coefficient of variation (CV). The higher the 
results of these calculations, the greater the 
inequality. The average CV for the newly 
retired was 1.301, whereas for full-year full- 
time workers it was 0.959. The average Gini 
coefficient was 0.449 for the newly retired, 
and 0.349 for others. Finally, the exponential 
measure (excluding 1992 where it was almost 
ten times greater than in other years for other 
FYFT men) was 0.486 for the newly retired, 
and 0.438 for others. 
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A good discussion of these measures is 
provided in Wolfson (1995). For a discussion 
at a more basic level, see chapter 5 in Beach 
(1981), and chapter 2 in Sen (1973). 


7 Some analysis based on SLID results 
from a preliminary interview has already been 
released (see Dynamics of Labour and 
Income, Catalogue no. 75-201-XPE); a CD- 
ROM containing microdata for the 1992 ref- 
erence year is also available for)/$1,700 (Cata- 
logue no. 75M0001XCB). For more informa- 
tion about the Survey of Labour and Income 
Dynamics, contact Philip Giles at (613) 
951-2891. 
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The future of data 
dissemination 


Report on a symposium 


he revolution in information 

technology has _ radically 
altered people’s requirements for 
information — not just its content, 
but its format and speed of deliv- 
ery. Naturally enough, statistical 
agencies have been = greatly 
affected by those changed expecta- 
tions. 


Statistics Canada hosted its 12th 
annual International Symposium 
on Methodology Issues, November 
1 to 3, 1995. Speakers addressed 
numerous issues related to provid- 
ing information from many sources 
of statistical data. The three days 
offered an opportunity for discus- 
sion among the professionals who 
make, shape, analyze, store, sell or 
otherwise use Statistics. 


This report provides brief sum- 
maries of selected speakers’ re- 
marks about the analysis and 
dissemination of information: the 
type of integrated data needed now, 
the response of statistical agencies 
to user demands, and the effect of 
information technology on the dis- 
tribution of data. All presentations 
made will be published in the sym- 
posium’s formal proceedings. 
(Ordering information follows this 
report.) 


Part 1: The future of 
statistical data 


Peter Hicks, Head, 
OECD project on policy implica- 
tions of aging societies 


Introducing the keynote address 
on “the role of statistics in making 
social policy,” Mr. Hicks observed 
that there is a radical worldwide 
shift in social policy from an ideo- 
logical to an empirical basis. This 
new social policy still needs an 


This report was prepared by Susan 
Crompton, who was with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 


intellectual/conceptual framework 
with a statistical database to sup- 
port it, and Canada is well-placed 
to play a major role in developing 
both. 


The ideal statistical database 
should be comprehensive in 
breadth and depth. Statistics with 
“breadth” are able to illuminate a 
wide range of activities such as 
work, learning, and the family; to 
analyze intergenerational and 
lifecycle issues; and to examine the 
effect of government programs on 
individual and social well-being. A 
database with “depth” is strong 
enough to measure the effective- 
ness of government programs; to 
create social indicators to signal 
emerging problems; and to predict, 
at the micro level, the best govern- 
ment program interventions for an 
individual or particular family. The 
ideal database should include both 
administrative records and survey 
data, coupled with the predictive 
power of microsimulation models. ' 


Canada does not yet have con- 
sistent and integrated data to track 
problems over time, although many 
of the data needed by the new 
social policy already exist. The dif- 
ficulty is that the sources cannot be 
linked since the conceptual frame- 
work that would allow their inte- 
gration has not been formulated. 
However, Mr. Hicks believes such 
a framework is emerging. Based on 
time use — how and where people 
spend their time — it will offer 
unprecedented information about 
behaviour over the lifecycle, 
investment in human capital, life- 
long learning, family life, acquisi- 
tion of skills, and so on. Integrated 
time-use databases should soon 
provide the same solid statistical 
framework for social policy that 
Statistics Canada’s System of Na- 
tional Accounts now provides for 
economic policy. 


The integrated database, com- 
bined with microsimulation mod- 
els, will allow social programs to 
be determined by evidence, not by 
ideology. For example, a program 
model now being tested by Human 
Resources Development Canada al- 
lows policy makers to assess the 
effectiveness of different interven- 
tions (for example, training or mo- 
bility programs) in terms of the real 
costs and benefits to government 
and society; at the same time, indi- 
viduals thinking of participating in 
a particular program (for example, 
training or employment programs) 
can assess the probability of their 
success, based on the experience of 
previous participants with similar 
characteristics. 


Eventually, databases such as 
these might be accessible to indi- 
vidual clients of social services 
through computer highways or 
information kiosks, thus shifting 
program delivery from large gov- 
ernment departments to small 
agencies. Mr. Hicks concludes that 
using the database in this way could 
save billions of dollars currently 
being spent on social and health 
programs. 


Gordon Priest, Director, 
Integration and Development 
of Social Statistics 

Statistics Canada 


Echoing Mr. Hicks’ theme of inte- 
grated data, Mr. Priest added that 
pressures to build broad-based, 
multi-source information data- 
bases — or metadatabases — are 
growing as informatics technology 
makes it easier to manage massive 
amounts of data. 


Creating metadatabases requires 
integrating data by linking sources. 
However, this has been slow to hap- 
pen. Statistical agencies have 
always been “methods driven,” 
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collecting data using vehicles 
developed around specific method- 
ologies and serving specialized cli- 
entele. Thus, an agency may have 
evolved as a consortium of rela- 
tively independent producers of 
data, making communication 
within the organization difficult. 
As a consequence, agencies them- 
selves are often unaware of the full 
range of their data holdings, 
limiting their use to clients; 
disharmonies may render data 
from different sources incompara- 
ble when subject matter areas de- 
velop their own _ specialized 
concepts, definitions, classifica- 
tions and data coding; and the data 
derived from one source may con- 
tradict that obtained from another. 


Mr. Priest acknowledged that 
building and maintaining meta- 
information databases to accommo- 
date increasingly sophisticated cli- 
ents will be a challenge for 
statistical agencies. However, a 
good metadatabase will address the 
three basic weaknesses described 
above. It should document the con- 
tent of the agency’s microdata 
files, its tabular output, and its ana- 
lytical/descriptive reports; further- 
more, this information should be 
easily accessible using the subject 
or keyword approach. Resolving 
every disharmony between data 
sources may be more difficult to 
achieve, but the agency should be 
able to eliminate the worst 
offences, such as inconsistent clas- 
sification or coding schemes, by 
adopting a standardized “template” 
for survey development. And the 
analytical outputs developed by the 
agency should be geared to specific 
issues or subjects, making use of 
the full range of relevant informa- 
tion rather than relying on a single 
source. 


Wouter Keller, Director, 
Research and Development 
Statistics Netherlands 


Dr. Keller noted that the informa- 
tion technology revolution has 


greatly reduced the cost of data 
processing and storage, thereby 
changing the way statistical agen- 
cies must operate. Statistics Neth- 
erlands is already undergoing such 
a transformation: it is no longer 
looking exclusively at the internal 
aspects of data management (edit- 
ing, processing, organizing), but at 
the external stages, that is, at data 
collection and dissemination. 


In the Netherlands, medium- 
sized enterprises receive 30 to 40 
statistical questionnaires each year 
from various government depart- 
ments. Yet information technology 
could greatly reduce a firm’s 
response burden, using the same 
type of computer-assisted data col- 
lection techniques that have sub- 
stantially reduced response burden 
in household surveys. (This exer- 
cise also saves the statistical 
agency time and money: very little 
clerical work is necessary to clean 
data from the household surveys at 
Statistics Netherlands, but a great 
deal is needed for the business sur- 
veys.) 


Statistics Netherlands is propos- 
ing to use Electronic Data Integra- 
tion, or EDI, to collect data directly 
from each firm’s electronic book- 
keeping system; in essence, a 
firm’s computer is connected to the 
agency’s and data are downloaded 
through this link. A pilot study of 
EDI conducted among a small 
number of firms in 1994 elicited a 
generally positive response. How- 
ever, the real difficulty with EDI 
linkage is not technological but 
“linguistic”: bookkeeping concepts 
still have to be translated into sta- 
tistical concepts, either by the firm 
or the statistical agency. This “con- 
version” problem can be solved by 
an electronic super-questionnaire. 


The EDI super-questionnaire 
would meet the needs of all statis- 
tical agencies and government 
departments sending out question- 
naires — on exports, imports, 
employees and payrolls, for exam- 


ple — and reduce response burden 
to the “touch of a button” that op- 
erates the EDI link between the 
firm’s and the agency’s computers. 
But first, statisticians must agree on 
the definitions and concepts to be 
used in the questionnaire; then, the 
electronic bookkeeping used by the 
enterprise must be converted into 
the questionnaire’s statistical lan- 
guage. Statistics Netherlands is 
aiming to introduce the electronic 
super-questionnaire by the year 
2000; to this end, it is undertaking 
a second EDI pilot study of thou- 
sands of enterprises in 1996. 


The application of EDI technol- 
ogy is not limited to reducing 
response burden. It can also deter- 
mine the agency’s data output 
program by integrating and 
amalgamating statistics in a 
metadatabase from which informa- 
tion can be downloaded in a variety 
of formats (CD-ROMs, diskettes, 
online via the Internet, and other 
customer-specific products). 


Part 2: Customers come first 


Michael Blakemore 
University of Durham 


Describing his talk as aggressively 
pro-customer, Mr. Blakemore 
called himself a “positioner of in- 
formation in chaotic times.” He re- 
minded his audience that a variety 
of factors in addition to new tech- 
nology had pushed statistical agen- 
cies to enter the information 
business. These other factors in- 
clude government budget deficits, 
organizational downsizing, privati- 
zation, demographics, the switch 
from income to sales taxes, the 
globalization of business, and the 
separation of government policy 
from its operations (meaning the 
collector of information is no 
longer the primary user). All these 
“push” factors have affected the 
dissemination of government infor- 
mation and given rise to a number 
of concerns, especially fear of the 
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loss of public accountability, stable 
data series and privacy; worry 
about the creation of monopolies 
that can deny access to data for 
commercial (as opposed to pri- 
vacy) reasons; and confusion over 
who — government or business — 
will be keeping the records. 


Based on the experience of sev- 
eral data dissemination organiza- 
tions in Europe, Mr. Blakemore 
identified the delivery of special- 
ized services by small niche groups 
as an area of opportunity. Dissemi- 
nation practices are changing from 
the old top-down approach in 
which the statistical agency devel- 
ops products, to a bottom-up 
approach in which the customer 
defines the product. Furthermore, 
user groups mutate in confusing 
and often contradictory fashion, 
and external influences (for exam- 
ple, reorganization of government 
departments) can change the 
ground underfoot in unexpected 
ways. In these circumstances, he 
said, distribution systems provid- 
ing smaller, targeted products can 
respond more effectively than 
large centralized systems. 


In closing, Mr. Blakemore 
observed that a large number of 
customers would still need the serv- 
ices of “gatekeepers” to educate 
them and monitor their use of the 
data. He also warned that many 
people will be denied access to the 
information highway, often for 
political, religious or cultural rea- 
sons. 


Ulla de Stricker 
Stricker Associates 


Introducing herself as an informa- 
tion marketer, Ms. de Stricker said 
that statistical agencies must recog- 
nize that they, too, are in the infor- 
mation business now. Statistical 
agencies’ customers will demand 
choice, convenience, and flexibil- 
ity; they will ask for technological 
and/or analytical support when 
they believe it is needed. As they 
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become more statistically sophisti- 
cated, their tolerance for “sacred 
cows,” such as the painstaking pre- 
cision that delays the release of 
data, will disappear. Customers will 
demand to decide for themselves 
whether the data quality is good 
enough for their purposes, and will 
want to select data from any point 
on the “information continuum” — 
from instant but raw, to polished 
but late. And since each customer 
must define the content, delivery 
vehicle, and flexibility of the data 
required, statistical agencies 
should allow users to participate in 
developing products and services. 


Ms. de Stricker warned that 
technology creates new competi- 
tors as well as new customer de- 
mands. It makes it easier and 
cheaper to collect and manipulate 
data, and because the links between 
buyers and sellers are closer, the 
market is within easy reach of 
everyone in the business. In 
response, statistical agencies must 
use their information expertise and 
their data to secure partnerships in 
the market. 


Part 3: Protecting privacy in 
the era of metadata 


David Brown, Executive Director, 
Information, Communications 
and Security Policy Division 
Treasury Board Secretariat 


Mr. Brown discussed the basic 
principles of privacy that must be 
respected in the collection and 
management of information. Peo- 
ple’s fear of losing their “informa- 
tional privacy” — control over 
personal information — has grown 
in recent years, but surveys show 
that their greatest concern is hav- 
ing this information misunderstood 
or misinterpreted, leading to deci- 
sions that adversely affect them. 
Data collection for statistical pur- 
poses is not generally seen as a 
threat to privacy. 


The future of data dissemination 


The federal government is one 
of the country’s largest collectors, 
managers and users of data, and as 
such has been sensitive to privacy 
concerns for a number of years. It 
first recognized the importance of 
informational privacy when it 
added a section to the Canadian 
Human Rights Act; these provisions 
were replaced in 1983 by the Pri- 
vacy Act. (Its principles are based 
on the OECD privacy code, which 
has been adopted by most Western 
countries as the basis for their own 
legislation.) The Statistics Act, the 
Income Tax Act and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act also have pro- 
visions to govern the handling of 
personal information in specific 
institutions. Together, these laws 
establish the privacy principles that 
guide the government’s approach 
to the management of information. 


The information privacy princi- 
ples most applicable to the collec- 
tion of statistical data require that 


@ the data collector fully inform 
the individual why the data are 
being collected (the purpose, 
whether participation is volun- 
tary or obligatory, and so on); 


@ these data not be used for other 
purposes without the permission 
of the Privacy Commissioner, 
who may require that respond- 
ents be informed of the new use 
to which their personal infor- 
mation will be put; 


@ respondents have the right to 
access the data about them- 
selves, and to ask that the file be 
corrected if it contains inaccu- 
racies; 


@ the institution protect the confi- 
dentiality of the data it has col- 
lected. 


Mr. Brown agreed that the amal- 
gamation of databases to create 
metadatabases is very tempting, but 
warned that a balance must be 
maintained between ensuring the 
privacy of personal information 
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The future of data dissemination 


and meeting the efficiency goals of 
information management systems. 


Louise Desramaux, Director, 
Data Access and Control Services 
Statistics Canada 


Ms. Desramaux introduced her 
overview of Statistics Canada’s 
privacy policy by reminding the 
audience of the Agency’s two re- 
sponsibilities: to provide valuable 
data, and to respect the confidenti- 
ality of individual respondents. 
These two goals can cause conflict 
but they are in fact linked. 


In response to the public’s con- 
cern about increased accumulation 
of personal information, and to the 
legitimate pressures from users to 
provide more detailed data, Statis- 
tics Canada has adopted a legisla- 
tive-policy framework. Its legal 
foundation is provided by the Sta- 
tistics Act, the Access to Informa- 
tion Act and the Privacy Act; the 
Agency has established internal 
policies and procedures to ensure 
compliance. Ms. Desramaux 
explained that the Statistics Act 
gives Statistics Canada the author- 
ity to collect data, obliging 
respondents to participate in sur- 
veys, but also obliging the Agency 
to protect confidentiality by sup- 
pressing any data that could iden- 
tify a respondent once the data are 
disseminated. The Access to Infor- 
mation Act gives the public the 
right to access their personal infor- 
mation, but forbids third party ac- 
cess (no one may see the record on 
anyone else). 


The third statute — the Privacy 
Act — has spurred the development 
of several internal policies that deal 
specifically with privacy concerns. 
These include policies on record 
linkage and informing survey 
respondents, and the microdata 
release policy. This last policy was 
developed in the early 1970s, when 
the revised Statistics Act (1971) 
allowed the release of anonymous 
information on individuals. A spe- 
cial committee reviews all pro- 
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posed releases of microdata, and 
authorizes their release only if two 
basic conditions are met: they have 
substantial analytical value, and all 
reasonable steps have been taken to 
prevent identification of individual 
respondents. 


Ms. Desramaux acknowledged 
that people are worried about the 
power of technology to link data 
and create massive databases. 
However, she believes that the leg- 
islative-policy framework has been 
an effective tool in maintaining 
privacy. Statistics Canada contin- 
ues to enjoy good response rates, 
and a 1992 survey on privacy 
showed that only 14% of respond- 
ents were apprehensive about pro- 
viding personal information to the 
Agency. 
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Part 4: Partnerships to serve 
clients better 


Jan Kestle, President, 
Compusearch 


Ms. Kestle described the benefits 
of a public and private sector part- 
nership from the company’s point 
of view: providing customers with 
one-stop shopping; enjoying a sta- 
tistical “license” that enables the 
integration of data from many dif- 
ferent sources; expanding the pool 
of statistical and analytical exper- 
tise; generating increased demand 
for products; and responding more 
quickly to the market. 


There is a negative side to such 
a partnership, though, including 
customer complaints about the 
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high cost of data stemming from 
cost-recovery policies at the source 
statistical agency; controversy 
about a good collected at public 
expense being used for profit; com- 
petition for clients between the 
partners; difficulty policing agree- 
ments between the partners and 
their customers; and control of 
“data leakage” (the piracy of en- 
hanced data). 


Ms. Kestle believes that in 
future customers will demand more 
value added to the data they pur- 
chase; that data will become more 
accessible though not necessarily 
better understood by its users; that 
licensing agreements will be used 
more extensively to control data 
piracy; that partnerships will 
expand in response to the market; 
that the number of “virtual compa- 
nies” will increase, making data 
control and licensing agreements 
more difficult to police; and that 
data enhancement costs will con- 
tinue to grow. All this will necessi- 
tate closer relationships and clearer 
communications among data 
suppliers if they are to continue 
enjoying the benefits of their part- 
nerships. 


David Roy, Director, 
Marketing Division 
Statistics Canada 


Forming partnerships is now a 
common strategy in the informa- 
tion industry. Because Statistics 
Canada’s strengths are high qual- 
ity data and analysis, as well as its 
credibility as a data supplier, the 
complementary strengths of poten- 
tial partners would include the 
ability to solve dissemination 
problems, to develop sales and 
distribution networks, and to take 
risks. 


Statistics Canada is currently 
developing a dissemination frame- 
work and network. The next steps 
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include launching StatsCan Online, 
overhauling the CANSIM database 
(which will become the core data 
warehouse), and converting more 
publications to electronic formats. 
To this end, the Agency will adopt 
partners able to provide online 
gateways, to co- and re-publish, to 
develop delivery technologies and 
to design new products. 


Anne Foster, Senior Vice-President, 
Carswell and Thomson 
Professional Publishing 


Ms. Foster noted that business part- 
nerships are often compared to 
arranged marriages of the fifteenth 
century. In a successful alliance, 
partners can secure new opportuni- 
ties; in an unsuccessful alliance, 
they can lose control of their prod- 
ucts, their information or their area 
of expertise. She identified three 
factors as critical to the success of 
partnerships in the information 
industry: the partners’ clarity of 
intent, or the reason for the partner- 
ship; their integrity, or commitment 
to honesty and plain-dealing; and 
their interests, which are not the 
same as intent and must therefore 
be clearly stated and understood. 


Ms. Foster said government and 
the private sector share only the 
same intent, which is a healthy eco- 
nomic environment. Thereafter, the 
similarity ends. The government’s 
integrity rests in not abusing its 
power, such as using copyright to 
exclude access to information; the 
private sector’s integrity lies in 
respecting both the skills and the 
restrictions faced by the govern- 
ment partner. The government’s 
interest lies in disseminating infor- 
mation for the public good, while 
the private sector’s lies in publish- 
ing for profit. Having different 
goals means that the interests must 
be identified clearly so that part- 
ners understand each other. 


The future of data dissemination 


Peter Brandon, Partner, 
Sysnovators Ltd. 
Editor/Publisher, “Electronic 
Information Partnerships” 


According to Mr. Brandon, the 
world in which the information in- 
dustry operates is as chaotic as 
Alice’s game of croquet with the 
Queen of Hearts: the mallets, the 
wickets and the croquet balls are 
all live animals, constantly shifting 
position and changing the rules of 
the game. Despite this chaos, he 
believes that new rules for partner- 
ships in the Information Age are 
emerging. 


Partnerships are struck for dif- 
ferent purposes — governance, 
advisory, delivery — and so require 
different rules. Those established 
to distribute information should be 
reinvented because distribution 
costs are fast approaching zero, and 
the opportunities to make a living 
in the field are shrinking. 


Partnerships must tap the core 
strengths of the partners to mutual 
advantage, and be prepared to rely 
more on understanding, ethics and 
codes of conduct than on legal con- 
tracts. (Traditional legal concepts 
may become difficult to enforce as 
new forms of intellectual property 
are developed.) 


The new partnerships will blur 
the lines between the company’s 
internal and external operations as 
firms seek partners to provide 
goods and services, rather than 
generating them from within. They 
will also require more and faster 
sharing of information, values and 
expectations. Nor must partners 
forget that their alliance draws 
legitimacy from the power of the 
individual firms. 


Mr. Brandon concluded by ob- 
serving that firms will have to rec- 
ognize that the human relationship 
between partners is more important 
than the technology involved. 
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The future of data dissemination 


Summary 


Gordon Brackstone, Assistant 
Chief Statistician, 
Informatics and Methodology 
Statistics Canada 


In a brief summary of the three-day 
symposium, Dr. Brackstone noted 
that two overriding themes had 
emerged. The first was technologi- 
cal: the effect of computing power 
on the collection, processing and 
management of data, and the effect 
of telecommunications on the way 
the data are distributed. The second 
was financial: the challenges faced 
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by statistical agencies required to 
do more with fewer resources, and 
the extent to which these agencies 
must cover their costs through data 
dissemination. 


B® Note 


1 A microsimulation model is designed to 
predict the outcome of certain events on 
individuals with particular characteristics. It 
does this by creating a synthetic person based 
on characteristics observed in real persons, 
and then applying a mathematical model that 
simulates the probability that specified con- 
ditions or events will occur. For example, a 
simple microsimulation model could be used 
to predict the likelihood that person A will be 
a smoker, given the smoking behaviour 
observed in the general population. 
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What’s new? 


m@ JUST RELEASED 


m= New data on CPP beneficiaries 


In May 1995, Statistics Canada conducted the Canada 
Pension Plan (CPP) Disability Beneficiaries Survey. 
The purpose of the survey, sponsored by Human 
Resources Development Canada, was to develop a 
demographic profile of CPP beneficiaries, and to collect 
information to evaluate the CPP disability program. 
(Beneficiaries of the Quebec Pension Plan and residents 
of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and those 
outside Canada were not covered.) 


In addition to demographic data and information 
about the nature of the disability, data were collected on 
educational attainment, literacy skills, work-related 
training courses and _ vocational rehabilitation; 
employment history, desire to work, barriers to work 
and the need for disability-related work accommo- 
dations; as well as income, source of income and 
adequacy of income. Information about the level of 
service provided, and suggestions for improving the 
program, were also gathered. 


Results of the Canada Pension Plan (CPP) Disability 
Beneficiaries Survey are now available. For more 
information, call Paul Labelle at (613) 951-6802, or fax 
(613) 951-0562. O 


@ Actuarial reports for public pension plans 
allay some concerns 


Actuarial evaluations of Canada’s contributory public 
pension program — the Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) — were completed in December 1995 with the 
release of Analyse actuarielle du Régime de rentes du 
Québec au 31 décembre 1994. This document followed 
the release of the Canada Pension Plan Fifteenth 
Actuarial Report as at 31 December 1993, tabled in the 
House of Commons in February, 1995. 


The reports challenge some misconceptions by 
examining the effects of important changes that have 
taken place since the previous valuations. They assess 
the financial implications of different economic 
conditions, demographic profiles and other relevant 
circumstances (for example, growing CPP disability 
benefits and the effects of AIDS on mortality rates). 
Projected costs are based on various assumptions, such 
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as population aging, changing fertility and mortality 
rates, fluctuations in immigration, and annual increases 
in prices and employment income. Both reports 
recommend that the ministers of finance responsible for 
the respective programs consider changes in the current 
employer/employee contribution schedules. In fact, the 
Chief Actuary for the CPP estimates that if the current 
schedule of increases in the CPP contribution rate is not 
changed, its account (the accumulated savings) will be 
exhausted by the end of 2015. 


Some key findings of the reports follow: 


m Even though future generations will make higher 
contributions to the CPP, they will still receive more 
in benefits than they pay in contributions: over five 
dollars in benefits for every dollar contributed. 


m The suggested changes in QPP contributions — 
which, when implemented, will raise the combined 
employer/employee rate from 5.6% in 1996 to 13% 
in 2023 — will safeguard the viability of the plan. It 
will maintain the intended reserve of at least twice 
the amount of annual expenditures. 


m In 1995, disability benefits represented just 9% of 
all QPP payments, but accounted for nearly 20% of 
all CPP expenditures. 


For copies of Analyse actuarielle du Régime de rentes 
du Québec au 31 décembre 1994, contact Direction des 
communications et renseignements, Régime de rentes 
du Québec at (418) 644-7746. Information about 
Canada Pension Plan Fifteenth Actuarial Report as at 
31 December 1993 can be obtained from Bernard 
Dusseault, Chief Actuary, Office of the Superintendent 
of Financial Institutions at (613) 990-7577. O 


m@ Business and social data for small 
geographic areas available on CD-ROM 


In response to growing demand for data on small 
geographic areas, Statistics Canada has developed the 
Small Area Business and Labour Database (SABAL). 
SABAL combines a wide variety of economic and social 
statistics for approximately 140 urban areas and sub- 
provincial regions, in addition to national, provincial 
and territorial data. (Some data are not available at all 
geographic levels.) And since SABAL carries five years 
of annual data, users can examine trends and assess 
developments over time. 
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What’s new? 


Among the economic and business data sources 
currently included in SABAL are the Consumer Price 
Index and the Business Small Area file (based on 
administrative data from Revenue Canada); other data 
include retail trade statistics, building permits and 
housing starts, and manufacturing industry figures. 
Social statistics are drawn from the Census of 
Population, Labour Force Survey, Survey of Family 
Expenditures, and Survey of Consumer Finances; also 
included are data on taxfilers and on education and 
training. 


The Windows-based IVISION BROWSER provided 
with SABAL — with its charting, mapping and pivoting 
capabilities — is ideally suited to exploring the data- 
base’s multiple dimensions. Using SABAL’s “broad” 
dimension, analysts can examine a characteristic across 
several geographical areas; for example, they can 
compare changes in average family income in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver over the past five years. But it is 
the “deep” dimension that analysts will probably find 
most valuable, since it allows users to develop a detailed 
economic and social profile of a specific area. For 
example, SABAL shows that in Halifax 


m™ the 1995 labour force participation rate (percentage 
of working-age population in the labour force) was 
68.1%, while the annual unemployment rate was 
8.9% (Labour Force Survey). Average household 
income for 1994 was $48,860, up 6% from 1990 
(Survey of Consumer Finances); 


@ in 1995, an estimated 57% of households owned 
their own home, and of these homeowners 22% 
owed nothing on their mortgages. Of the majority of 
families with an automobile (71%), an estimated 
18% owned more than one (Household Facilities 
and Equipment Survey); 


@ approximately 2,080 housing starts were recorded 
in 1995, down from 2,460 the year before. However, 
the value of commercial building permits was up 8% 
(Housing Starts, Building Permits); 


@ total annual retail sales increased by 11% in 1993 to 
a level approaching $2.46 billion. This reversed a 
declining trend between 1989 and 1992 that saw 
retail sales fall by 11% (Retail Trade). 


The Small Area Business and Labour Database, with 
IVISION platform, is available on CD-ROM (Catalogue 
no. 61F0056XCB). For more information, contact the 
nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre, or 
call the National Inquiries Line at 1 800 263-1136. O 
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= Time-use report shows Canadians work 
9 to 10 hours a day 


Men and women work an equal number of hours in an 
average day; they just split their time differently 
between paid and unpaid work. This is one of the key 
findings in a recently released analytical report on the 
1992 General Social Survey on Time Use. 


As Time Goes By explores the activity patterns of 
Canadians aged 15 and over. It portrays an average day, 
dividing it into paid work, unpaid work (household 
chores, family care, shopping and volunteer work), 
educational activities, personal care (sleeping, eating, 
washing, etc.) and leisure. By analyzing the activities of 
different age groups, the report provides an overview of 
the changing roles, behaviours and time-related stresses 
over the average person’s lifetime — as a student, a paid 
worker, a spouse and parent, a mature adult approaching 
retirement and a senior citizen. The report also 
documents differences between men and women in the 
time spent on selected activities. 


Each chapter presents a brief demographic portrait of 
a specific age group, followed by an overview of the 
group’s activities in an average day, and a more detailed 
examination of the time devoted to various activities. 
Special emphasis is placed on issues of particular 
relevance to the group; for example, the relative stresses 
of high school and postsecondary students, and the 
change in their daily activities as they enter the job 
market; the time crunch faced by parents of young 
children; the effect of an empty(ing) nest and the 
transition to non-employment among 45 to 64 year- 
olds; and the unpaid work of seniors. 


Following are some of the report’s findings about the 
hours Canadians spend on total work — defined as paid 
work, unpaid work and educational activities. The hours 
are averaged over a seven-day week, and, with the 
exception of youths, all findings refer to persons in full- 
time paid employment. 


@ Young adults recorded the widest range of hours 
spent working, with 18 to 24 year-old women 
employed full time devoting the most time (9 hours 
a day) to total work activities. Their hours were 
almost matched by male students the same age, 
while male students aged 15 to 17 spent the least 
time working — 6 hours, or about 1.5 hours less than 
any other teen or young adult. 


@ Among 25 to 44 year-olds, unmarried men and 
women spent about 8.5 hours on total work activity, 
although men (at 6.9 hours) spent one hour more 
than women on paid work. 
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@ Married couples aged 25 to 44 without children 
spent about 9 hours a day on total work activities, 
with men and women reporting a similar split 
between paid (7 hours) and unpaid (2 hours) work. 
Parents worked more hours than childless couples: 
fathers averaged 6.6 hours paid and 3.2 hours 
unpaid work, while mothers averaged 5.3 and 4.8 
hours, respectively. 


@ The total work load does not diminish as Canadians 
reach middle adulthood (age 45 to 64): married men 
spent almost 9 hours working (about 7 hours paid 
and 2 unpaid), while married women spent almost 
10 hours (about 6.5 hours paid and 3.5 unpaid). 


As Time Goes By (Catalogue 89-544-XPE) is 
available for $40 from any Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre or from Statistics Canada, Operations 
and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 
Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa K1A OT6; fax (613) 951-1584 
or call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


N.B. Since the early 1970s, many countries have 
become interested in adopting a more integrated view of 
human activity that values all work, whether it is market 
(paid work) or non-market labour (unpaid work). See 
“What’s new?”, Spring 1996 for a review of 
Households’ Unpaid Work: Measurement and 
Valuation, an assessment of trends in unpaid work from 
1961 to 1992. O 


= Wide variety of labour-related data 
collected by General Social Survey in past 
decade 


In the face of declining budgets, Statistics Canada has 
been obliged to reduce the frequency of the General 
Social Survey (GSS). Starting with the third survey on 
time use in 1998, the GSS will adopt a two-year rather 
than one-year cycle. 


Each cycle of the GSS contains three components: 
classification, core, and focus. The classification 
component of each cycle consists of standard questions 
that help define population groups; that is, age, sex, 
education, main activity in past 7 days and past 12 
months, paid work activity of respondent and spouse, 
and individual and household income. The core content, 
which monitors changes over time, covers one of five 
subject areas and is repeated every fifth cycle: health 
and social support, time use, personal risk, education 
and work, and family. The focus component provides 
information about specific policy issues of current or 
emerging interest; its topic varies with each cycle and is 
not usually repeated. 
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What’s new? 


During its first 11 years, the GSS addressed a broad 
range of social issues, and although some were not 
directly related to employment (for example, personal 
risk, family, and social support), each survey did collect 
data on work-related characteristics. Below is a brief 
description of completed GSS cycles. Variables that 
may be useful to readers interested in labour and income 
issues are highlighted. 


1985: Cycle 1, Health 

Unpaid help given to projects outside the household 
(volunteer work); unpaid work activities in own 
household 

Focus: Social support for the elderly 


1986: Cycle 2, Time use and social mobility 

Education and work of both parents when respondent 
was 15; information on respondent’s first job after 
completing education 

Focus: Language use 


1988: Cycle 3, Personal risk 

Accidents and criminal incidents at work, including 
economic and health consequences 

Focus: Victim services 


1989: Cycle 4, Education and work 

Educational history, including current activity and 
future plans; work history before and after completion 
of education; employment history in 1984, 1988 and 
1989; employment experience of the retired (past 5 
years); employment experience of persons not in the 
labour force (past 5 years); union membership and hours 
of union activity 

Focus: None 


1990: Cycle 5, Family and friends 

Unpaid help received and given outside the household; 
unpaid work activity in own household 

Focus: None 


1991: Cycle 6, Health 
Job benefits; occupational health 
Focus: Various health topics 


1992: Cycle 7, Time use 

Unpaid help given outside the household; unpaid work 
activity in own household 

Focus: Cultural, sport and unpaid work activities 


1993: Cycle 8, Personal risk 
Same as Cycle 3 (1988) 
Focus: Alcohol and drug use 


1994: Cycle 9, Education and work 

Same as 1989 plus job benefits; work environment 
stress; work activities before and after retirement; work 
interruptions of 3 months or more in past 5 years; 
computer use; unpaid work 

Focus: Transition into retirement 
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What’s new? 


1995: Cycle 10, Family 

Work interruptions of 6 months or more since first 
started working; attitudes toward combining paid work 
and family activities; unpaid work 

Focus: Effects of tobacco smoke 


1996: Cycle 11, Social support (in progress) 

Effect of care-giving on employment status and career; 
exchanges of help related to long-term health 
limitations or temporary difficulties (including paid and 
unpaid exchanges provided by individuals or 
organizations) 

Focus: Tobacco use 


Contact Ed Praught at (613) 951-9180 for further 
information about Cycles 1, 3, 6, 8 and 11; Ghislaine 
Villeneuve at (613) 951-4995 for Cycles 2, 5, 7 and 10; 
and Pierre Turcotte at (613) 951-0878 for Cycles 4 
and 9. O 


m@ Analytical Studies Branch research paper 
series 


Alternative Measures of the Average Duration of 
Unemployment 

M. Corak and A. Heisz 

Research Paper Series no. 83 


The authors examine an alternative measure of the 
average duration of unemployment, testing its 
usefulness against the standard measure currently 
released by Statistics Canada. The authors conclude that 
the alternative presented is a valuable complement to 
the current indicator. 


The standard estimate of average duration of 
unemployment, based on the monthly Labour Force 
Survey (LFS), is derived from a sample of individuals 
who are currently unemployed, and measures the time 
that they have been unemployed up to the LFS reference 
week; that is, the standard statistic is the average 
duration of unemployment for those unemployed at the 
time of the survey. Because only “in-progress” (and 
therefore incomplete) spells are sampled, the statistic 
probably underestimates the length of the complete 
spell; conversely, because the likelihood of an 
unemployed individual’s being surveyed depends on 
how long that person has been unemployed, those 
experiencing short spells may be under-sampled, 
meaning that the duration of the spell will probably be 
overestimated. When the second (sampling) bias 
outweighs the first (duration) bias, the average 
incomplete duration of unemployment will be greater 
than the average complete duration. 
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The alternative statistic developed in this paper 
calculates the complete length of the unemployment 
spell for a cohort of individuals who begin their 
unemployment at the same time, thus controlling for 
both duration and sampling bias, as described above. (It 
is assumed that the same economic conditions continue 
throughout the entire spell of unemployment.) 
Comparing the two statistics, the authors found that over 
the period 1977 to 1993, the official measure of 
incomplete spells estimated the average duration of 
unemployment to be 18.7 weeks, while the alternative 
measure estimated it to be 16.9 weeks. 


Another difference between the two measures 
concerns their usefulness as a cyclical indicator. Like 
the unemployment rate, the alternative statistic of 
completed spells corresponds to peaks and troughs in 
labour market conditions — declining during recovery 
and expansion and increasing immediately with the 
onset of recession. In contrast, the standard measure of 
incomplete spells lags the business cycle. 


Advanced Technology Use in Canadian Manufacturing 
Establishments 

J. R. Baldwin and B. Diverty 

Research Paper Series no. 85 


Previous work by Baldwin has shown that technology 
adoption is strongly related to success. Given this link, 
it is important to discover which plants are more likely 
to use advanced technologies. This paper identifies 
selected factors that may account for differences in 
technology use at the plant level. It draws on data 
collected about the use of advanced manufacturing 
technologies (AMTs) by the Survey of Manufacturing 
Technology in March 1989. Computer-aided design and 
engineering, flexible manufacturing systems, pro- 
grammable controllers, robots, computer-integrated 
manufacturing, and artificial intelligence systems were 
among the 22 AMTs identified by the survey. 


The variables chosen to explain the incidence and 
intensity of technology use include plant-specific 
characteristics — such as recent plant growth, plant size 
and age — to represent the general capability of 
establishments to absorb technologies. Foreign 
ownership is interpreted as an indicator of the transfer of 
scientific knowledge from one country to another, while 
research and development activities (R&D) reflect a 
plant’s “corporate culture,” that is, its predisposition to 
adopt technological innovations. 


Results of the multivariate analysis on the incidence 
of advanced technology use — plants in which at least 
one of the 22 identified AMTs has been adopted — are 
presented below. 
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m= The two most important factors determining 
technology use are the size of the plant, with 
medium-sized enterprises being most likely to use 
advanced technology, and the plant’s growth in 
value of shipments. These findings support the 
hypothesis that the more successful plants are likely 
to include new technology as part of their business 
development strategy. 


m Plants created in the 1970s make greater use of 
advanced technology, presumably because they are 
less constrained by old equipment and inflexible 
capital than are older plants. 


m™ Manufacturing establishments in Central Canada 
and British Columbia are more likely to be using an 
AMT than those in the Prairies and the Maritimes. 


= R&D activities significantly increase the 
probability that a plant will adopt advanced 
technology. 


Intensity of technology use is measured as the 
number of advanced technologies used in the 
production process; in this case, the variable can range 
between 0 and 22. The multivariate analysis shows that 


m™ the intensity of technology adoption increases with 
the plant’s employment size and with its growth in 
shipments; 


m@ foreign ownership, location and age of the plant are 
significantly related to the number of technologies 
adopted; 


m™ technology intensity increases with the size of an 
enterprise, aS multi-plant firms enjoy scale 
advantages — the pooling of resources, capital 
information, experience and expertise — that allow 
them to use a larger number of technologies; 


m™ R&D signals more intensive use of advanced 
technology, with plants conducting R&D using 
between 0.9 and 1.2 more technologies, on average, 
than plants that do not. 


The results of this paper broadly conform to the 
pattern of technology adoption that has been reported in 
studies carried out in the United States. 


Technology Use, Training and _ Plant-Specific 
Knowledge in Manufacturing Establishments 

J. R. Baldwin, T. Gray and J. Johnson 

Research Paper Series no. 86 


In 1993, approximately 92% of Canadian manufac- 
turing shipments were produced in establishments using 
advanced manufacturing technologies (AMTs), and 
69% of shipments by establishments using at least five 
technologies. Thus, the use of advanced technology in 
the Canadian manufacturing sector has transformed 
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What’s new? 


production, transportation and communication systems 
and, consequently, the demand for skilled workers. 
Indeed, most managers responding to the 1993 Survey 
of Innovation and Advanced Technology expected the 
introduction of advanced technologies to increase the 
skills required of their workers. 


Skilled workers can be acquired through new hiring 
or through training the existing workforce. The 1989 
Survey of Manufacturing Technology shows a clear link 
between an increase in training and the number of AMTs 
in use, which suggests that employers prefer training to 
new hiring when the skills required are highly plant- 
specific. 


The authors performed a regression analysis that 
related the intensity of training to the firm’s other 
characteristics, including its use of AMTs, with 
emphasis on characteristics associated with success. 
The following results were noted: 


m= The probability that a plant will train its workers 
increases as the number of technologies in use 
increases. 


@ Firms pursuing R&D programs and operating in an 
innovative industry (both being indicators of the 
ability to learn and adapt) are more likely to engage 
in training. Growing and/or older firms 
(characteristics associated with a firm’s past 
success) are also positively associated with 
training. 


m In general, training related to technology more 
specific to the plant — a certain type of machine, for 
example — takes place on the plant floor, while that 
for more generic technology takes place in a 
classroom. 


m@ Adopting new technology generates more 
investment in human capital, as measured by higher 
training costs, since it creates a need for more 
training than was previously carried out by the firm. 


m Larger plants tend to use more technologies, to 
integrate more technologies, and to use more 
sophisticated technologies; therefore, they have 
greater skill and training requirements. 


The Intergenerational Income Mobility of Canadian 
Men 

M. Corak and A. Heisz 

Research Paper Series no. 89 


Assessing the effect of parents’ income on the future 
income of their children is important for two main 
reasons: families with children may constitute a 
disproportionate share of families with persistently low 
income; and being raised in a low income family may 
predispose individuals to a lifetime of low income. 
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What’s new? 


Intergenerational income mobility has been the 
subject of many studies in the United States and Europe, 
but very little work has been done in Canada. The study 
conducted by the authors differs from previous work in 
that it employs income data from administrative sources 
rather than from longitudinal surveys; hence, the 
analysis is based on a very large sample that is not 
subject to the problems of attrition or reporting error 
associated with household surveys. A cohort of males 
aged 16 to 19 in 1982, who filed an income tax return at 
some time between 1982 and 1986 while still living at 
home, and who had a father present, are analyzed. The 
incomes of these sons are traced forward to 1993, when 
they were 27 to 30 years of age. 


Results of the analysis seem to show more 
intergenerational income mobility in Canada than in the 
United States and the United Kingdom. The distribution 
of income by quartiles (highest 25% to lowest 25%) 
shows that almost 36% of sons in the top income quartile 
had fathers in the top quartile, versus 40% in the United 
States and 50% in the United Kingdom. Similarly, 33% 
of sons in the bottom quartile (42% in the United States 
and 44% in the United Kingdom) had fathers in the 
bottom quartile. 


A closer examination of the distribution of income 
using deciles (highest 10% to lowest 10%) indicates that 
young men with fathers in the upper middle income 
deciles fared slightly better than those with fathers in the 
lower middle income deciles. However, young men with 
fathers in the top decile are found to have an income 
almost 40% higher than those with fathers in the bottom 
decile; their income was also about 15% higher than 
those of young men with fathers in the middle income 
deciles. 


The authors conclude that the extremes of the income 
distribution are “sticky.” Young men born to fathers in 
the top income quartile are much more likely to be at the 
top as well; the same is true of those with fathers in the 
bottom quartile. Furthermore, the income of young men 
with fathers from the upper half of the income 
distribution tends to rise, while that of men with fathers 
from the lower half tends to fall. 
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To order studies in the Research Paper Series, contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre, or write to Publications Review Committee, 
Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics Canada, 24th floor, 
R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or 
phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. 0 


\ 
m= UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


@ Labour market institutions and outcomes: 
cross-national perspectives 
September 4-7, 1996. Burlington, Ontario. 


“Labour market institutions and labour market 
outcomes: Cross-national perspectives” — the inaugural 
conference of the Canadian International Labour 
Network (CILN) — will adopt a multi-disciplinary and 
multi-national approach to the topic. Speakers include 
labour economists, political scientists, industrial 
relations researchers and sociologists from Canada, the 
United States and seven other OECD countries. 


CILN is a research venture between McMaster 
University and the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada. Using administrative and 
survey data, researchers are working to assess the effect 
of labour market institutions such as labour standards, 
collective bargaining systems and social programs on 
wage distribution, unemployment, and the allocation of 
resources within families. CILN’s mandate extends the 
analysis of these issues to several countries. 


Further information on the conference is available on 
the Internet: http://www.socsci.mcmaster.ca/~ciln. Or 
e-mail to ciln@mecmaster.ca. Or fax (905) 521-8232.0 
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Key labour and 
income facts 


_We’re changing! 


In an effort to better serve ‘its readers, Perspectives fous inbeducedt a new, more aces fermnt for 


presenting “Key labour and income facts.” 


The table providing up to 2 years of data has been replaced by 


some graphs based on selected indicators. The indicator data (on pape « or — along with supporting 
documentation, are still available upon request (see Data). 


The redesign of this department should be reasonably complete by ‘Apiumn 1996. In the meantime, we invite 
sugacenoas for what you woule: as 0 see in = labour on income ce, - _ 


The data for the labour and income indicators are 
drawn from 11 sources, including published and un- 
published annual data. These indicators, covering la- 
bour market, earnings, income and other household 
topics (for Canada, the provinces and territories), are 
updated quarterly. For a list of the specific indicators, 
consult the Winter 1995 issue of Perspectives on 
Labour and Income. 


Sources 


Currently, the indicators are derived from the 
following sources: 


Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Nancy Brooks (613) 951-4589 


National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Horst Stiebert (613) 951-4044 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics Program 


Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements, Bureau of Labour 
Information (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Information: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: (613) 951-9720 


Data 


Previously, the printed table in each issue provided, at 
the most, 2 years of data for each indicator. A longer 
time series (generally 10 years or more) for the set of 
indicators can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a 
cost of $50. A document explaining the indicators is 
also available. In addition, work is in progress to make 
the indicator data available on the Internet. For fur- 
ther information, contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 
951-4722; fax (613) 951-4179. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Regional patterns of unemployment 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Changes in unemployment levels over the 1984 to 
1995 period reveal a wide range of sensitivities to the 
business cycle, reflecting economic differences be- 
tween the regions. 


Unemployment fluctuations were pronounced in 
Ontario: during the expansion following the recession 
of the early 1980s, the level of unemployment fell 
from 442,000 in 1984 to 272,000 in 1988 (down 38%); 
then, as a result of the 1990-92 recession, it more than 
doubled to reach 609,000 in 1992, only to drop again 
during the recovery of the mid-1990s. A similar but 
less marked pattern can be observed for Quebec. Such 
sharp unemployment contractions and expansions re- 
flect the high concentration of manufacturing indus- 


Ontario 


Quebec 
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as ei 
errr” 


Prairies 


RECOVERY 


1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


tries in Central Canada, which are highly sensitive to 
economic fluctuations. 


The pattern is dramatically different in the Atlantic 
and Western provinces. These regions, whose econo- 
mies are more reliant on resource-based exporting in- 
dustries (especially grain farming in the Prairies and 
mining and logging in British Columbia) and much less 
affected by the volatile manufacturing sector, showed 
relatively stable levels of unemployment throughout 
the various phases of the last business cycle. 
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Average family income after tax, by region 


Key labour and income facts 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Movements in family income generally mirror 
regional economic fortunes (as do unemployment 
levels, which in turn affect family income). 


Over the decade examined, the biggest swings in 
average family income after tax (in constant 1994 dol- 
lars) occurred in Ontario, followed by British Colum- 
bia and Quebec. In Ontario, average post-tax income 
increased substantially during the expansionary years 
of the mid to late 1980s (up 13% between 1984 and 
1989), then fell significantly as a result of the 
1990-92 recession (down 10% between 1989 and 
1993). British Columbia fared best of all the regions; 
its after-tax income rose until the advent of the last 
recession (up 7% between 1984 and 1990) when it 
began to fluctuate. In contrast, income in Quebec was 
stable until 1988, rose in 1989, then fell 8% between 
1989 and 1993. Throughout the period charted, post- 
tax family income changed little in the Prairie and 
Atlantic regions. In 1994, family income after tax was 
on the upswing in Ontario ($47,500), British Colum- 
bia ($45,900) and Quebec ($38,900), but slipping 
slightly elsewhere. 
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Ontario maintained its top income ranking over the 
other regions throughout the decade examined; fur- 
thermore, the income gap widened considerably in the 
mid to late 1980s when this region’s economy was 
booming. British Columbia was next,' although the in- 
come gap between this province and Ontario was as 
high as $7,100 in 1989. British Columbia’s superior 
performance during the 1990-92 recession (for exam- 
ple, it was the only region to post continuous employ- 
ment growth after 1989) narrowed that gap 
significantly. Average income was consistently low- 
est among families in the Atlantic provinces (79% that 
of families in Ontario in 1994), followed by those liv- 
ing in Quebec (82%). In the Prairie provinces, average 
family income after tax generally held the middle 
ground. 


1 Except in 1985. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


© The labour market: Mid-year review 


An examination of trends and developments in the labour market during the first half of 1996. 


@& Work absences and compensation 


Long absences from work due to illness or accident can lead to financial hardship. This article looks at recent 
trends in work absences and examines related compensation schemes. 


™ Economic well-being of families 


A look at the extent to which government transfers to families with children help to keep those families above the 
low income cut-offs. 


© Gambling: a growth industry? 


This article briefly traces the evolution of legal gambling in Canada and examines the growth in employment and 
revenue (to governments). It also looks at the characteristics of workers and jobs in the industry. 


™ Health of the workforce 


This study analyzes a selection of health indicators (by age and sex) among working Canadians. Workers with 
and without employer-sponsored health plans are also compared. 


M Dual earnings, dual pensions? 


This article looks at whether the increase in dual-earner families during the 1980s has translated into more 
dual-pensioner families in the 1990s. It also compares family incomes by number of pensioners. 


™ Work absence rates 


An update to Work Absence Rates, 1977-1994 (Catalogue no. 71-535-MPB, no. 7), this insert provides 1995 work 
absence rates by detailed industry, occupation and age for both sexes, as well as provincial and regional rates. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Reader Survey 


Is this issue of Perspectives Oyourown Ocirculating Oa library copy JO other 
On a scale of 1 (not useful) to 5 (very useful), please rate the following departments and articles: 
Forum Te os OAL What’s new? he 62) nd EEaen 5 


Highlights Vee hase OAS Key labour and income facts hola iret oe 


International survey on adult literacy 
The marginally literate workforce 
Pension fact or fiction? 

A job to die for 

Do earnings rise until retirement? 
The future of data dissemination 


In general, do you find the topics 

Useful? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Timely? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Interesting? O Always O Usually O Seldom 


What subjects would you like to see covered in future issues? 


How do you feel about the following aspects of Perspectives: 


Frequency (4 issues per year) About right Too frequent 

Price ($56 per year) About right Overpriced 
Writing style About right Difficult to read 
Length of articles About right Too long 

Number of articles About right Too many 

Level of detail About right Too detailed 
Amount learned Alot Some 

Charts About right Difficult to interpret 
Tables About right Difficult to interpret 


eporars se 


Not frequent enough 
Underpriced 
Over-simplified 

Too short 

Not enough 

Not enough detail 
Nothing 
Over-simplified 
Over-simplified 
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Agriculture Statistics 


__id you know that Statistics Canada’s 

, Agriculture Division provides many 
_ of its clients with special services tailor- 
hate to meet their unique data requirements? 
Agriculture Division has a variety of information 
sources at its fingertips that can be used to provide 
you with the data you need to make important 
decisions as an agri-business specialist. 


SPECIAL 
TABULATIONS 


at work for you 


ANALYTICAL 
STUDIES 


Require in-depth analysis of the data that affect your 
industry or market? Agriculture Division’s specialized 
team of professionals has the hands-on experience in 
data analysis you want working for you. 


CUSTOM SURVEYS 


Looking for specific agriculture data to help 
in your day-to-day work? Agriculture Division 
can provide you with customized tables and 
reports that give you the data you require. You 
can pick and choose the variables from one or 
more of our databases and receive them in a 
format that best suits your needs. 


Do you need information that no one has but you 
don’t know how to get it? Agriculture Division can 
conduct a special survey or expand on an existing one 
just for you. 

Find out for yourself what many agriculture professionals 
have known for years — Statistics Canada has the 
know-how and expertise to get the job done! 


Call us toll-free at 1-800-465-1991 or contact 
the Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre nearest you 
and find out today what we can do for you! 


Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centres 


Halifax Ottawa Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
1-800-565-7192 (613) 951-8116 1-800-661-7828 1-800-882-5616 1-800-663-1551 

(902) 426-5331 Fax: (613) 951-0581 (204) 983-4020 (403) 292-6717 (604) 666-3691 

Fax: (902) 426-9538 Fax: (204) 983-7543 Fax: (403) 292-4958 Fax: (604) 666-4863 
Montréal Toronto Regina Edmonton Telecommunications 
1-800-361-2831 1-800-263-1136 1-800-667-7164 1-800-563-7828 Device for the 

(514) 283-5725 (416) 973-6586 (306) 780-5405 (403) 495-3027 Hearing Impaired 
Fax: (514) 283-9350 Fax: (416) 973-7475 Fax: (306) 780-5403 Fax: (403) 495-5318 1-800-363-7629 
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Canada: A Portrait 


A Memorable Journey Through Canada 


f’ book to captivate everyone, 

_— Canada: A Portrait is a compelling 
record in words and pictures of the 
excitement and diversity of present-day 
Canada. This all-new edition of Statistics 
Canada’s proven bestseller features a striking 
full-colour dustjacket reproduction of 
Sweetgrass, the rich impressionistic painting 
by Canadian artist Frank Mayrs. Once you 
open its appealing cover, you will discover 
that Canada: A Portrait not only delights the 
eye, it stimulates the imagination. Each page 
is brimming with lively and intriguing facts, 
bringing to life the personality and charisma 
of Canada in a clear, easy-to-read and 
entertaining narrative. 


eee 


From the important to the whimsical .. . 

Canada: A Portrait presents you with the perfect opportunity to explore Canada at your 
leisure with just the turn of a page. Investigate the diverse regions of Canada from 
Mount Logan in the Yukon to the St. John River in New Brunswick. Delve into the 
heartbeat of Canada’s society: Who are we? Where do we live? What do we believe 
in? See how the economy is evolving and what makes it tick. Learn about the activities 
enjoyed by today’s Canadians, such as opera and hockey and home computers. 
Canada: A Portrait offers a complete examination of this unique country and reflects 
many interesting perspectives. 


The Land, The People, The Society, Arts and Leisure, 
The Economy and Canada in the World 

Six chapters provide a guided tour of both the physical and the human landscape of 
Canada. Each chapter is enriched with personal insights on “being Canadian,” shared 
with you by such eminent people as Myriam Bédard, Gerhard Herzberg and Joe 
Schlesinger and is adorned with a gallery of imaginative pictorial images. 


Share the Canada: A Portrait experience with your family, 
friends and colleagues 

Its charming format, rich design, intriguing content and attractive price make this a 
keepsake volume, ideal both to give and to receive. 


Canada: A Portrait is available for only $39.95 in Canada (plus GST, applicable PST and shipping and handling), 

US $51.95 in the United States and US $59.95 in other countries. 

To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 

Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this 
56729007185 publication. Call toll-free: 1-800-700-1033 and use your Visa and MasterCard or fax your order to (613) 951-1584. 
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PABOUR. AND: INCOME 


THE COMPREHENSIVE JOURNAL 


on labour and income 
from Statistics Canada 
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LJ Yes, I want PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 
for $56 a year (US$68 in the United States and US$80 in other countries). 


Order Form 


Mail to: 

Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 


120 Parkdale Avenue Qrder Number! [iyi peat 


Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 


(Please print) 


Company 


Department Charge to my: 
C) MasterCard OJ VISA UO Statistics Canada 


Payment enclosed 


Attention 


Title meee (AGROHIE Novag |e este one mm 


Address 


ae ots gor ag OME Lae PT 


Provinee/lepnntey a) ov MSs ya eee 
Postal Code Tel. 


PF 093055 
GST# R121491807 


Fax. 


Cheque or money order should be made payable to the Receiver General for Canada/Publications. Canadian clients pay in 
Canadian funds and add 7% GST. Foreign clients pay in US$, drawn on a US bank. 


Call toll-free 1 800 267-6677 _ MasterCard or VISA 


magine you're 
called upon to make 
a really important 
business decision. You 
spend some anxious 
days weighing your 
options. You examine the 
available data. Finally, 
you make your decision... 


one publication, you'll 
have the answers to 
almost anything: 


price indexes 


manufacturing 
shipments and 
orders 


imports and exports 


labour market 
conditions, and 


...only to discover too 
late that your 
information was 
incomplete or outdated! 


dozens of key social 
and economic 
indicators! 


And because Infomat 
is based on over 100 
ongoing Statistics 
Canada surveys, 

no other source is 
more timely or more reliable. 


If you've ever experienced 
this type of frustration... or 
if your reputation ever 
depends on the quality of 
the data you refer to... 
Infomat is for you. 


Infomat is your fastest andeasiestwaytokeep _ 
on top of important Canadian economic and | Infomat is specially designed and written for 
social trends. Since it comes to you weekly—not | you-—a busy manager 

daily — issues won't pile up unread. And,injust = withnotime to waste! 


Join the confident, successful decision-makers in the 
country and subscribe to Infomat today! 


Infomat (catalogue no. 1 1-0020XPE) is only $140* per year in Canada, US$168 in the U.S. 
and US$196 in other countries. Also available by Fax Service: 50 issues for $600* in Canada, 
US$600 in the U.S. and US$600 in other countries. 

CALL TOLL-FREE 1-800-267-6677 OR FAX (613)951-1584 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 


OR MAIL your order to: Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, 
Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6, or contact 
the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this publication. 
Via Internet: order@statcan.ca “plus GST and applicable PST 


Canady? 


56729007087 (56-7087) 


PERMERG Ht 


LABOUR AND. INO ONE 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force in 
Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $56. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 
or call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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At Your Service... 


Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, diskette, 
computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic tape. 
Maps and other geographic reference materials are available for 
some types of data. Direct online access to aggregated information 
is possible through CANSIM, Statistics Canada’s machine-readable 
database and retrieval system. 


Statistics Canada’s Regional Reference Centres in 
Canada’s major cities 


Halifax (902) 426-5331 Regina (306) 780-5405 
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The labour market: Mid-year review 
Tan Macredie 
A look at the labour market and other economic indicators during 


the first six months of 1996. 


Work absences and compensation 
Nathalie Noreau 


Prolonged absences from work can have major financial— 
consequences for both employees and employers. This article 
explores trends in absences of two weeks or more due to illness 
or accident. Sources of compensation received by employees are 
examined by industry sector. 


Dual-pensioner families 
Susan Poulin 


The number of dual-earner couples increased in the 1980s, but 
has this translated to more dual-pensioner families in the 1990s? 
The growth of husband-wife couples with both spouses receiving 
private pension benefits is compared with that of their single- and 
no-pensioner counterparts. Sources of pension income are also 
analyzed. 


S-1 Work absence rates, 1995 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


An update to Work Absence Rates, 1977 to 1994, this section 
presents 1995 absence rates of full-time paid workers by 
industry, occupation, province, age and sex. The annual 
incidence of absence, the inactivity rate and the number of 
days lost per worker for illness or disability and for personal 
or family responsibilities are provided. 
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You wear it well: Health of older workers 
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Are Canadian workers aging well? This article looks at selected 
health indicators to determine whether the health of workers aged 
50 to 64 differs much from that of workers aged 30 to 39. It also 
includes a brief comparison of employees with and without 
employer-sponsored health care coverage. 


A sure bet industry 
Katherine Marshall 


Gambling is a growth industry that is creating new jobs and 
generating increasing revenue for government. This article 
explores the industry’s employment growth and the characteristics 
of its workers and jobs, as well as the revenue generated by 
lotteries, casinos and video lottery terminals. 
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Forum 


Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


Mi Someone once said, ““You can never have too much 
of a good thing.” In a similar vein, anyone disseminating 
data to meet users’ needs might suggest, “The 
geographic area for data can never be too small.” At 
least some users will want data for smaller areas than the 
statistician can provide. Statistics Canada strives to 
provide as much detail as possible, yet the demand 
never fails to exceed our capacity to provide. The 
principal reasons for this are limits on reliability and the 
absolute necessity to protect respondent confiden- 
tiality. For example, when the data come from a sample 
survey, the sample sizes that our budgets (and 
respondent co-operation) will allow are often too small 
to provide the sub-provincial (sometimes even the 
provincial) data often requested. In the case of business 
surveys, considerations of confidentiality often 
preclude the publication of geographic details since 
there may be only one firm in a specific industry in that 
area. 


In light of this, it is hardly surprising that there is 
always a demand for more geographically specific 
information than Perspectives articles contain. I say 
“information” deliberately. The demand extends 
beyond a requirement for a breakdown of area data; it 
calls for a corresponding analysis for such areas. We 
have considered how Perspectives might respond to 
these requests. 


It has been suggested, for example, that for every 
article containing data at the Canada level, a set of tables 
should be available on the day of publication showing 
the same data for each of the provinces and (where 
applicable) the territories. In an ideal world, within the 
constraints of reliability and confidentiality, this is 
exactly what we would do. Regrettably, this would be 
both unmanageable and costly. 


Since most articles in Perspectives are based on 
analysis at the national level, the analysts retrieve the 
data from the source files at that level. Of course, the 
analysis almost invariably leads to the need for addi- 
tional retrievals. In addition, the process of going from 
the database to the final article often involves further 
calculations. Then, after several drafts of the 
manuscript, all data are scrupulously verified. 


Performing all these steps on corresponding 
provincial data for all articles would require far more 
resources than are now available. As well, the demand 
for additional geographic details varies unpredictably 
from article to article. Although we try our best to ensure 
that every piece is as relevant as possible to our 
readership, some articles attract far more demand for 
additional data than others. In certain cases, for reasons 
of data reliability (or sometimes confidentiality) many 
of the data points, particularly for the smaller provinces, 
would simply not be releasable. So some of this extra 
effort would, in effect, go to waste. 


That said, it is worth noting that all divisions 
responsible for the data used in Perspectives articles 
have highly skilled staff who can turn around cost- 
recovery requests very rapidly, though probably not 
immediately and not for everything requested. Also, it 
is Our practice to cite the source for every table and chart, 
and to include an explanatory box about the data. This 
should guide you to the appropriate division should you 
wish to pursue the study at another level of detail. We 
also include the author’s telephone number in the 
article. Perspectives authors are always willing to match 
those needing additional data with the Statistics Canada 
personnel best placed to provide them. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief oO 


We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s 
new? Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 5-D 
Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa K1A OTO6. 
Telephone (613) 951-8613; fax (613) 951-4179. 
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Reader Survey 


The content of Perspectives is determined by reader interest, so it is important for us to know your needs. 
Please take a few minutes to answer this questionnaire and return it to us. Thank you. 

Is this issue of Perspectives UO yourown Ocirculating Oa library copy UO other 

On a scale of 1 (not useful) to 5 (very useful), please rate the following departments and articles: 
Forum ‘hamper ara’ ig oak use te What's new? 1 


Highlights 1 GRZBINB Gun WS Key labour and income facts 


The labour market: Mid-year review 

Work absences and compensation 
Dual-pensioner families 

You wear it well: Health of older workers 

A sure bet industry 

Transfer payments to families with children 


Work absence rates, 1995 (Special section) 


In general, do you find the topics 


Useful? O Always Oh Usually O Seldom 
Timely? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Interesting? O Always C) Usually O Seldom 


What subjects would you like to see covered in future issues? 


How do you feel about the following aspects of Perspectives: 


Frequency (4 issues per year) About right 
Price ($56 per year) About right 
Writing style About right 
Length of articles About right 
Number of articles About right 
Level of detail About right 
Amount learned A lot 

Charts About right 
Tables About right 


Too frequent 
Overpriced 
Difficult to read 
Too long 

Too many 

Too detailed 

Some 

Difficult to interpret 
Difficult to interpret 


Not frequent enough 
Underpriced 
Over-simplified 

Too short 

Not enough 

Not enough detail 
Nothing 
Over-simplified 
Over-simplified 


Organization Telephone number 


Address 


6 
Ee GRE) ta): VEE 
ECG Bioas EEl 


Please return to: Jeffrey Smith, Managing Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income 
Statistics Canada, 5" floor, Jean Talon Building 
Ottawa, Ontario, KiA OT6 
Fax: (613) 951-4179 
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Highlights 


@ The labour market: Mid-year 
review we p. 9 


M@ This year’s employment growth has been only 
marginally better than that of the first half of 1995. 
All the growth can be attributed to services as the 
goods sector has shown little change. 


m@ While 1994 had increases in full-time employment, 
last year resumed the traditional pattern of growth 
in part-time employment. The first five months of 
1996 returned to higher growth rates among full- 
time workers; this trend can be sustained only if 
June’s steep decline is reversed in the next few 
months. 


@ Employment in Alberta and British Columbia 
continues to increase, while the Atlantic provinces 
experience faltering growth in 1996, and Ontario 
and Quebec show little sustained growth. 


@ Only adult women have regained the employment 
rates they experienced in the early 1990s. 


@ Although labour force participation rates for adult 
women increased for more than two decades, they 
have shown no sustained growth since 1991. For 
adult men and for youths, the participation rate 
continues to decline. 


@ Historically, other than during recessions, men’s 
unemployment rate has been lower than that of 
women. Since the most recent recession, men’s rate 
has remained above women’s, although the gap is 
narrowing. Whether this reflects the lingering effects 
of the recession, or a more permanent shift in the 
relative labour market experiences of men and 
women, remains to be seen. 
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@ Work absences and 


compensation p17 


The rate of prolonged absence from work due to 
illness or accident declined between 1979 and 1994, 
from 6.9% to 5.7%. 


Men registered a steep decline in their rate of absence 
due to illness during the period. Combined with a 
slight decrease in the rate for women, this drop 
lowered the overall rate of absence for illness from 
4.4% to 3.5%. The absence rate for accidents 
remained stable because a small decrease for men 
was balanced by a corresponding increase for 
women. 


The main sources of compensation for workers absent 
because of illness are full pay from the employer, 
group insurance benefits or Unemployment 
Insurance. Those absent because of accidents are 
more likely to receive Workers’ Compensation, full 
pay from the employer or group insurance benefits. 


The incidence of no compensation for absences due 
to illness has declined in both goods and services, as 
has the rate of no compensation for absences due to 
accidents in the service sector. 


@ Dual-pensioner families ap. 24 


In the last quarter century there has been a dramatic 
increase in the proportion of married couple families 
in which both spouses work. Seven in 10 families 
with spouses of working age had both spouses 
working in 1994, compared with only 3 in 10 in 
1967. The presence of two earners in the family 
increases the likelihood that both will accumulate 
retirement pension benefits, eventually leading to 
more families with two pensioners. 
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m@ Among elderly husband-wife families there has been 
a significant increase in dual-pensioner families, 
from 6% in 1981 to 20% in 1994. Single-pensioner 
families have also increased; they now make up the 
largest category of elderly families, at 46%. On the 
other hand, families without pensioners have 
declined from 54% in 1981 to 34% in 1994. 


@ Dual-pensioner families received the highest income 
in 1994, averaging $56,200; families with no 
pensioner and no C/QPP recipient fared the worst, 
with an average of $21,900. Single-pensioner 
families averaged $39,700. 


@ Pension status affects elderly families’ reliance on 
various income sources. Dual-pensioner families’ 
largest component came from private pensions, 
which made up 38% of their family income in 1994. 
For families without a pensioner or C/QPP recipient, 
70% of their income was from government transfers. 


@ Families’ income composition changed between 
1981 and 1994. For dual-pensioner families, the 
proportion of pension income increased from 26% 
to 38%. For families without a pensioner or C/QPP 
recipient, the contribution of earnings to total income 
decreased by 10 percentage points; over the same 
period government transfers increased. 


@ You wear it well: Health of 
older workers pol 


@ Most 50 to 64 year-old workers say they are in good 
shape, with one-quarter of them describing their 
health as excellent. 


@ Older working men see doctors more often than do 
younger working men, and take some kind of 
medication more often, but they are less likely to 
take time off work for reasons of illness or injury. 


@ Older working men are more likely to have chronic 
health problems (60%) than working men in their 
thirties (44%). The most common diagnoses for 
older men are back problems and arthritis or 
rheumatism; for men in their thirties, allergies and 
back problems are cited most often. 
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Working women aged 50 to 64 are more likely to 
report chronic health problems than are younger 
working women. While less than half of full-time 
workers in their thirties have a long-term health 
condition, almost 55% of full-time and 73% of part- 
time older workers have been so diagnosed. Arthritis 
or rheumatism, and allergies are the most common 
problems for older women, regardless of hours of 
work. For younger women working full time, the 
most common diagnoses are allergies and migraines. 


@ A sure bet industry WaT 


In the past decade gambling operations have become 
commonplace. This small industry has burgeoned 
to 24,000 employees in 1995 from just 6,000 in 
1984. The recent jumps in employment are due 
mainly to the increase in government-run casino 
operations. 


Women, youths and part-timers are more prominent 
in the gambling industry than in non-gambling 
industries. In 1995, 56% of those employed in 
gambling were women, compared with 45% in other 
industries; 59% were under 35 years of age, versus 
42%; and 31% worked part time, compared with 
only 19% in other industries. 


In 1992, 69% of Canadian households bought lottery 
tickets. One in two low income households bought 
lottery tickets that year, spending an average of 
$149, or 1.2% of their total income, while three in 
four high income households spent $266 on average, 
or 0.3% of their income. 


As recently as 1991, virtually all gambling revenue 
was derived from lotteries. In 1995, lotteries 
represented 62% of the total, casinos, 18% and 
video lottery terminals (VLTs), 20%. 


Net revenue from lotteries, casinos and VLTs has 
nearly quadrupled since 1985 to $4.9 billion in 
1995. Gambling revenue now makes up 3.8% of the 
total revenue from taxes and investments for all 
provincial governments. 
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@ Transfer payments to families 
with children en, 42 


™ Transfer payments to families rose steeply during 
the 1981-82 and 1990-92 recessions. Between 1981 
and 1982, transfer payments to two-parent families 
jumped from an average of $3,200 to $4,200; in 
lone-parent families they rose from $5,100 to $6,000. 
From 1990 to 1993, transfers to two-parent families 
increased by 22% (peaking at $5,000); those to 
lone-parent families rose 20% (to a high of $8,100). 


M@ In 1980, transfers accounted for 5% of total income 
in two-parent families and 18% in lone-parent 
families. By 1994, the proportions had risen to 8% 
and 31%. 


M@ From 1980 to 1994, an average of 11% of two-parent 
families had incomes below the low income cut-offs 
(LICOs); without transfers, the proportion would 
have been 17%. In other words, transfer payments 
cut by one-third the number of two-parent low 
income families. For lone-parent families, an average 
54% had incomes below the LICOs; 62% would 
have been in this position without government 
transfers. In this case, transfer payments cut the 
number of low income families by over one-tenth. 


™ The increase in transfer payments to low income 
families helped replace shrinking employment and 
other market income. Between 1990 and 1993, the 
average market income of two-parent low income 
families fell 18%, while that of lone-parent families 
dropped 8%. Even during the expansionary period 
of 1984 to 1989, market incomes declined more than 
2% for two-parent low income families and 3% for 
lone-parent families. 


@ What’s new? wp. 49 


™@ One of two recently released income studies from 
the Survey of Consumer Finances, /ncome After Tax, 
Distributions by Size in Canada, 1994, explores 
how transfer payments and income taxes affect 
family income. It also considers how they have 
affected the income gap between lower and upper 
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income families. The second study, Characteristics 
of Dual-Earner Families, 1994, looks at the growth 
of dual-earner families and compares their income 
and earnings with those of families in which only 
one spouse has earnings. 


Data from the 1995 Homeowner Repair and 
Renovation Expenditure Survey (HRRS) are now 
available. According to the survey, homeowners 
are spending less on improving and maintaining 
their homes. On average, homeowners spent $1,660 
in 1994, far below the 1989 peak of $2,200. 


The Analytical Studies Branch has released three 
research papers. Productivity Growth, Plant 
Turnover and Restructuring in the Canadian 
Manufacturing Sector examines the extent to which 
productivity has been enhanced by firm turnover 
over a 20-year period. According to the study, normal 
growth and decline, which did not change 
appreciably in the 1980s, contributed much to 
productivity growth in the manufacturing sector in 
the 1970s. 


The Evolution of Payroll Taxes in Canada: 1961- 
1993 outlines the structure of payroll taxes and 
documents the level, growth and role of each 
component over the last three decades. These payroll 
taxes, which include Unemployment Insurance 
premiums, Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
contributions, Workers’ Compensation premiums 
and the health/postsecondary education tax levied 
by certain provinces, have increased substantially. 
However, despite this growth, they are still much 
lower in Canada than in many other western 
industrialized countries. 


Job Creation by Company Size Class: 
Concentration and Persistence of Job Gains and 
Losses in Canadian Companies addresses the effect 
of measurement issues on the question of job creation 
by firm size and considers various explanations for 
small firms’ ability to create jobs. 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics Public 
Use Microdata CD-ROM was recently released. The 
background data, collected in January 1993 by the 
Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics (SLID), 
consist of information such as marital status, 
ethnocultural traits, schooling and work. Also 
included are data on labour market activities and 
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family changes collected in January 1994, and 
income information gathered in May 1994. The 
package, intended for hands-on analysis, also 
includes the Microdata User’s Guide, a 
comprehensive description of the survey’s 
objectives, design, methods and content, and the 
SLID Electronic Data Dictionary, which contains a 
list of variables and code sets. 


SLID has also published two new research papers. 
Family and Work: What Will the Survey of Labour 
and Income Dynamics Have to Offer? describes the 
empirical data that should help explain the choices 
women make in balancing home, family and work. 
The Wage Gap Between Men and Women: An Update 
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shows that the male-female income gap closes 
completely for recent university graduates, while it 
remains sizeable for the workforce as a whole. 


The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
(SEPH) has recently expanded its use of 
administrative data. It previously used adminis- 
trative data on employment and payrolls for small 
businesses only, and this represented approximately 
30% of total employment. With the redesign, the 
administrative data now also cover medium and 
large businesses. Administrative data account for 
about 65% of total employment and survey data 
contribute the remaining 35%. O 
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The labour market: 
Mid-year review 


Tan Macredie 


yy the mid point of 1996 the 
question we ask is: will this 
year resemble 1994, whose em- 
ployment growth showed what the 
economy is capable of, or will it 
look like 1995, a year more typical 
of trends in the 1990s? 


Employment grew steeply and 
steadily in 1994. Perhaps even 
more remarkably, almost all of this 
employment growth was full-time. 
Job gains were so substantial that 
they induced the first year-to-year 
increase in average family income 
since 1989 — hardly the “jobless 
recovery” so widely reported. This 
employment growth also created 
the first sustained decline in the un- 
employment rate in the 1990s. 


The following year was quite an- 
other story. Employment growth in 
1995 returned to the modest rates 
that have come to prevail in the 
1990s. Growth over the course of 
the year (99,000) was only 26% of 
what it had been the previous year. 
In addition, the rate of part-time job 
creation exceeded the rate for full- 
time jobs. While the unemploy- 
ment rate continued to drift 
downwards, it did so more slowly 
than it had in 1994. 


The economic environment 


The relationship between changes 
in aggregate economic growth and 
changes in employment is not fixed 
through time. Nevertheless, there 
is a strong correlation historically. 
So in putting the first half of this 
year in the context of employment 
growth of the two previous years, 
it would be worthwhile to look at 
concurrent macro economic devel- 
opments. 


Tan Macredie is Director of the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division 
and Editor-in-Chief of Perspectives on 
Labour and Income. He can be reached 
at (613) 951-9456 


Many of the trends observed in 
1995 seem to have continued into this 
year. However, the June 1996 Labour 
Force Survey (LFS) results show un- 
expected reductions in employment 
(-56,000), particularly full-time em- 
ployment, and these were concen- 
trated in Quebec. Combined with a 
relatively small increase of 36,000 
people in the labour force, this re- 
sulted in a rise in the unemployment 
rate to 10.0%, well above the 9.2 to 
9.7% range to which it had been con- 
fined since 1994. 


The analysis in this article takes a 
cautious approach to the interpreta- 


Throughout 1994, growth in 
gross domestic product (GDP), one 
measure of economic performance, 
was quite strong, especially in the 
last two quarters (Chart A). This 
rate of growth fell off dramatically 


Chart A 


tion of the June results and generally 
treats the first five months of data as 
indicative of trends for the first half 
of the year. 


This article is based on LFS data 
available as of July 5, 1996. Unless 
otherwise noted, monthly data have 
been seasonally adjusted to provide a 
better picture of underlying trends. 
Seasonal movements are those caused 
by regular annual events such as cli- 
mate, holidays, vacation periods, and 
cycles related to crops and produc- 
tion. Seasonally adjusted series still 
contain irregular and longer-term cy- 
clical fluctuations. 


in 1995, followed quickly by reduc- 
tions in employment growth. GDP 
growth in the first quarter of this 
year showed a rate similar to those 
observed in the last half of 1995. 


GDP growth in early 1996 continued the pace of late 1995. 


% change from previous quarter 


fj Employment 


1993 1994 


[_] Gross domestic product 


} 


1995 


1996 


Sources: Labour Force Survey, and National Accounts and Environment Division 


* 


Second-quarter GDP figures not available. 
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The labour market: Mid-year review 


Exports seem to be playing an 
ever more important role in em- 
ployment creation in Canada, espe- 
cially merchandise exports. The 
rapid employment growth in 1994 
was linked to overall export growth 
of 15% over the previous year with 
a 20% increase in merchandise 
exports. In 1995, growth rates for 
overall and merchandise exports 
were around 12% and 14%. May 
1996 merchandise exports were 
only about 6% higher than those of 
May 1995, which in turn were 17% 
above those of May 1994. This fall- 
ing off does not augur well for em- 
ployment growth in 1996, although 
current employment levels, at least 
in the goods sector, should be 
maintained. 


Chart B 
Except for 1994, when growth in the goods sector excelled, the service sector has been the main 
source of employment growth. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Employment 


The industry dimension 

The employment growth in 1994 
was the product of exceptional 
gains in the goods sector supported 
by growth in services at rates estab- 
lished in the previous year and a 
half. In 1995, goods-producing job 
growth wilted, its effect on total 
employment compounded by a 
slowdown in job creation in serv- 
ices (Chart B). In other words, in 
both years the two broad sectors 
conspired to move the total in the 
same direction, up in 1994 and al- 
most flat in most of 1995. 


This year, with the exception of 
June (see box), overall employ- 
ment growth has been only margin- 


Service sector 


~ All industries 


Goods sector 


ally better than in the first five 
months of 1995, and all the growth 
can be attributed to services. The 
goods sector has shown no mean- 
ingful change. 


Intermittent job growth in 
manufacturing 

Manufacturing employment showed 
almost no improvement last year 
after its substantial post-recession 
rebound in 1994. So far this year, 
the estimates of employment for 
this industry show almost no 
discernible trend. As has been 
established in previous labour mar- 
ket reviews (Akyeampong, 1995; 
Dumas, 1996), there is a strong link 
between the level and trend in ex- 
ports and the level and trend in em- 
ployment in manufacturing. 
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Clearly, unless the balance of 
1996 sees export growth on a scale 
witnessed in 1994, manufacturing 
is not going to be the engine of em- 
ployment growth this year without 
a dramatic increase in domestic de- 
mand. 


Construction declines 
Construction employment has 
continued a downward trend begun 
in 1995 following a strong per- 
formance in 1994. From December 
1995 to June 1996, the month-to- 
month declines amounted to a 5% 
reduction. 


Since relatively low interest 
rates have failed to spur construc- 
tion growth, it is unclear whether 
further decreases, if they occur, 
would be of significant benefit to 
this industry in the balance of 
1996. 


Service sector shows more pre- 
dictable growth 

For the first five months of 1996, 
the service sector continued its role 
as the source of employment 
growth. The June data stand out as 
a sudden and dramatic interruption 
of this pattern. After a series of 
increases and decreases, the goods- 
producing estimates showed effec- 
tively no change from May. The 
June service sector estimates were 
down substantially (-84,000), 
mainly owing to trade (-26,000), 
public administration (-25,000) and 
finance, insurance and real estate 
(-14,000).. However, whether the 
May-to-June changes represent the 
beginning of a new trend will de- 
pend on the LFS results for at least 
July and August (see box). 


Full- and part-time workers 

What set 1994 apart from other re- 
cent years was not only the rate of 
employment growth but also its 
composition. Almost all growth 
was in full-time workers. The 
number of part-time workers actu- 
ally declined by 2.2%. The follow- 
ing year saw a resumption of the 
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“traditional” pattern of the 1980s 
and 1990s, with growth in part-time 
work exceeding growth in full-time 
(4.9 versus -0.2%). 


In terms of relative growth rates, 
this year started out looking more 
like 1994 than 1995. From Decem- 
ber 1995 to May 1996, full-time 
workers increased by 1.1% while 
part-time workers declined by 
0.5%. However, this trend can be 
sustained only if June’s decline in 
the number of full-time workers is 
reversed in the next few months. 


Help-wanted Index offers little 
encouragement 

The Help-wanted Index, compiled 
from the number of help-wanted 
ads in 22 major metropolitan news- 
papers, is a measure of companies’ 
intentions to hire new workers. The 
index (June 1991=100) increased 
through 1994 to reach a high of 102 
in November, holding this level 
through December and January 
1995. It began to decline in Febru- 
ary 1995, reaching 90 in January of 
1996 and 87 by April. It has since 
moved to its current (June) level of 
89. To the extent that changes in 
the Help-wanted Index anticipate 
future employment growth, the 
data for the first half of 1996 are 
not indicative of strong growth in 
the next few months. 


The provincial dimension 

The pattern of employment growth 
in 1994 and 1995 observed at the 
national level was not reflected in 
all provinces: some experienced a 
lacklustre 1994 and others contin- 
ued to enjoy substantial employ- 
ment growth throughout 1995. 
Similarly, in 1996 some provinces’ 
performances have been at odds 
with the national trend. 


Atlantic Canada is a mixed 
picture 

Newfoundland showed a flat em- 
ployment trend in both 1994 and 
1995 (Chart C). This year is shap- 
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ing up to look like neither of the 
others, with a strong downward 
trend after December 1995 provid- 
ing an inauspicious beginning. 


Prince Edward Island shows a 
different pattern, but it too bears 
little resemblance to the national 
pattern over the past couple of 
years. Since at least December 
1993, employment in that province 
has shown an upward trend, with 
variation. The end of 1995 and the 
first half of 1996 appear to repre- 
sent the beginning of a new trend 
of little growth, or possibly de- 
cline. 


Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
showed some similarity to the na- 
tional pattern in 1994 and 1995. 
But compared with Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, they 
reveal no evidence of a downward 
trend so far. 


Central Canada exhibits 
increasingly modest growth 

The patterns of change in employ- 
ment in Ontario and Quebec are 
similar. Both provinces showed 
sustained growth in 1994, little 
change until the autumn of 1995, 
then resumption of weak growth in 
late 1995 and into this year. How- 
ever, the softness of employment in 
April, May and June (particularly 
June in Quebec) means that the 
1994 growth will not be repeated 
this year, although the 1995 rates 
of 0.2% (Ontario) and 1.3% (Que- 
bec) might be seen again. 


Western Canada: Alberta and 
British Columbia distinguish 
themselves 

Over the entire two-and-a-half year 
period there has been a modest 
upward trend in employment in 
Manitoba, a pattern not evident 
elsewhere. In January of this year, 
employment stood where it had 
been in December 1993 and has 
shown little improvement since 
then. 
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In Saskatchewan, as in Canada 


Chart C as a whole, there was growth in 

Job creation in Alberta and British Columbia continues to be 1994, but unlike the country as a 

impressive. whole, no sustained change after 
that. The first six months of this 

December 1993=100 year suggest that 1996 will be 

ae much like 1995. 

112 wi nS Alberta’s and British Columbia’s 


capacity to create jobs continues to 
be impressive. While 1994 was a 
| i year of considerable growth in 
106 F ae aes ; \ i\ these provinces as in most others, 
104 -. Tad it was in 1995, and especially so far 
102 y pas : a in 1996, that the two most westerly 
100 K i provinces have shown employment 
93 +S growth that sets them apart. In the 
first six months of this year, were it 
oc not for the combined increase of 
94 31,000 in these two provinces, 
Canada’s overall employment 
would have declined by 23,000. 


110 
108 


The employment/population 
ratio 


The employment/population ratio, 
or employment rate, expresses the 
percentage of the working-age 
population with jobs. As such it 
measures the extent to which the 
economy’s capacity to generate 
jobs is keeping pace with changes 
in the size and composition of the 
population. 


Movements in the employment 
levels are considerably dampened 
when employment is expressed as 
a percentage of the working-age 
population. This is to be expected, 
since the population is generally 
growing. It takes continuous em- 
ployment growth, therefore, just to 
keep the employment rate from de- 
clining. This can be somewhat 
starkly illustrated by British 
Columbia (Chart D) where in- 
migration has given the province 
exceptional population growth.! 
Jan. '94 Even sustained employment 
growth has failed to offset popula- 
tion increases; consequently, the 
employment rate has declined. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Employment rates for adult 
Chart D women are returning to their pre- 


Despite strong employment growth in British Columbia, the recession peaks. The gap between 


employment/population ratio has fallen. pre-recession and current rates is 
largest for youths, but even for men 


aged 25 to 54 a gap of 5.5 percent- 
December 1993=100 age points remained in May (since 
108 their February 1988 peak). Closing 
this gap for these men, even assum- 
ing no population growth for the 
balance of the year, would require 
: : an employment increase of 
beta ie Employaient | | 370,000, two-and-a-half times 
greater than their growth in 1994, 


106 


102 
As for youths, there is no evi- 


; peas dence so far of a return to the trend 

100 >= Ate Relat 
: set at the beginning of the decade. 
This year has seen a series of one- 


~ Employment/population ratio month increases and offsetting de- 
creases. 
96 
The participation rate 
94 
Jan. '94 The participation rate shows the 
percentage of the working-age 
Source: Labour Force Survey population engaged in the labour 


Keeping in mind the effect of Chae 
population growth on the employ- 
ment/population ratio, how did the 
contrasting years of 1994 and 1995 


The employment rate for youths continues to decline. 


play out in terms of changes in the Employment/population ratio (%) 

employment rate, and how, in com- 88 

parison, is 1996 evolving? a ueMagedt 25°84 
To some extent, all three of the 82 

demographic groups whose data 80 

are displayed in Chart E show some 78 

evidence of having benefited from 76 

the employment growth of 1994. In 74 

the case of youths, the evidence is 72 Women aged 25-54 

weak, especially considering that 70 

the size of this population has 68 

barely changed throughout the 66 

1990s. The adult groups? show the 64 

effects of the continuously growing 62 Both sexes, 15 and over 

population, with last year’s slow 60 

employment growth making no dif- 98 | 

ference to the employment/popula- 96 Youths aged 15-24 | 


54 

52 

50 : - 

Jan. '90 Jan. '91 Jan. '92 Jan. '93 Jan. '94 Jan. '95 Jan. '96 


tion ratio. Only for adult women is 
there evidence that 1996 is shaping 
up to be a better year than last, but 
this impression is based primarily 
on the December 1995-to-January 
1996 increase. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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market, either through employment 
or the search for employment. Be- 
cause it is the product of individual, 
personal decisions, the participa- 
tion rate is a less economically 
“sensitive” or “driven” statistic 
than the employment rate. This 
rate tends to exhibit trends that last 
for years and that are less a reflec- 
tion of the labour market per se 
than of changing social values. 
The decades-long, uninterrupted 
growth in the labour force partici- 
pation rate for women is the best 
known example of such a trend. 
Nevertheless, when viewed histori- 
cally, changes in the participation 
rate around these longer trends do 
correlate with changes in labour 
market conditions. The challenge 
is to determine whether certain 
changes are responses to labour 
market developments or the begin- 
ning of new trends. 


The patterns in the 1990s ‘in 
adult participation rates pose just 
such a challenge. Data for adult 


Table 
Labour force participation rates by age and sex 


Both sexes 


2004, 


Annual 
averages 


1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 
1993 
1994 
1995 


1996 monthly 
rates 


January 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


women reveal that after more than 
two decades of uninterrupted in- 
creases, overall adult female par- 
ticipation rates (expressed as 
annual averages) show no sus- 
tained change after 1991. Within 
specific age groups, the picture 
changes only moderately. For ex- 
ample, the rate continued to in- 
crease for women aged 45 to 54 
until 1993 but has levelled out 
since then. 


So far in 1996, there is no strong 
evidence of continuous increases 
re-emerging.* This suggests new 
trends in women’s labour force par- 
ticipation, since one would have 
expected their rate to increase in 
response to the employment growth 
in 1994 and 1995. 


The participation rate for adult 
men continues to decline as it has 
for many years. This is not news. 
The declining participation rate of 
men aged 55 to 64 has been docu- 
mented repeatedly. What may be 


Men 


25-34 35-44 45-54 25-54 25-34 35-44 


% 


more newsworthy is the fact that 
this pattern of declining participa- 
tion rates has extended to all adult 
age groups (Table). 


Whether the declines for rela- 
tively young men (aged 25 to 44) 
constitute a new trend, or whether 
they will cease in the face of yet 
further employment growth, re- 
mains to be seen. In the meantime, 
what is called for is some analysis 
into whether these men are leaving 
the labour force for brief or sus- 
tained periods. 


The youth participation rate has 
been sliding throughout the 1990s 
with no sign of ending. Just how 
much of this can be attributed to 
the severe labour market difficul- 
ties that youths have been experi- 
encing is not clear. For some time 
young people have been staying in 
school longer, and full-time stu- 
dents have historically been asso- 
ciated with lower labour force 
participation rates. However, are 


Women 


25-34 35-44 


SS SS a ST ET SS SE LT SI TT 
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Since the last recession, men’s unemployment rate has exceeded women’s, although the gap 


has narrowed. 


% 
13 
12 
iil 
10 
9 
8 
7f 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 5 
0 


Jan. '89 Jan. '90 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


they staying in school only 
because job prospects are poor? To 
the extent that this argument holds, 
there is a link between deteriorat- 
ing labour market conditions for 
youths (evident, for example, in 
the declining employment/popula- 
tion ratio) and their low labour 
force participation rate, even 
though this link is obscured by 
changes in the school enrolment 
rates. 


The unemployment rate 


Compared with the rapid rise in un- 
employment rates during the last 
recession, the movements since the 
end of 1993 have been relatively 
gradual. 


The beginning of a downward 
trend occurred with the strong 
growth in employment in 1994. 


Jan. '91 


Men aged 15 and over 


Women aged 15 and over 


Male-female gap 


Jan. '92 Jan. '93 


With only moderate employment 
growth in 1995 the unemployment 
rate continued to drift slowly 
downward in the first part of that 
year. In 1996, with the exception 
of June, this drift has halted alto- 
gether and the overall rate has kept 
to a narrow range centred on 9.5%. 


As it did during the most recent 
recession and subsequent recovery, 
men’s unemployment rate contin- 
ues to exceed women’s. Histori- 
cally, this reversal in the relative 
rates has been seen only briefly 
during recessions such as the one 
in the early 1980s. The two unem- 
ployment rates are now converging 
(Chart F). Whether this reversal re- 
flects the lingering effects of the 
recession, Or a more permanent 
shift in the relative labour market 
experiences of men and women, re- 
mains to be seen. 


Jan. '94 


Jan. '95 Jan. '96 


Summary 


While the growth rate in the goods 
sector exceeded that of services in 
1994, the latter has been the exclu- 
sive source of overall employment 
growth so far in 1996, as it was in 
1995. 


The 1980s pattern of a generally 
more rapid growth in part-time em- 
ployment seems to have become 
less stable in the 1990s. In 1994, 
full-time employment growth 
vastly exceeded that of part-time 
employment. There is some evi- 
dence that the dominance of full- 
time work may be repeated in 1996, 
though not as markedly as in 1994. 


The national pattern of employ- 
ment growth is by no means re- 
flected in the paths followed by 
individual provinces. Some of the 
Atlantic provinces are seeing 
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faltering employment growth in 
1996, while Alberta and British 
Columbia continue to create em- 
ployment. Ontario shows little sus- 
tained growth and Quebec has 
suffered recent declines. 


The movements in the employ- 
ment rate show that what strength 
there has been in employment crea- 
tion, has barely exceeded popula- 
tion growth for some of the major 
demographic groups. Only adult 
women have regained the employ- 
ment rates they experienced at ihe 
beginning of the 1990s. These slow 
movements continue to be evident 
iyi 996, 


Throughout the 1990s, the la- 
bour force participation rates for 
the major age/sex groups have con- 
tinued either to remain stable or to 
decline. For women this lack of 
growth has been in contrast with 
earlier decades. Men between 25 
and 44 have been experiencing 
sustained declines for the first time. 
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The unemployment rate, at least 
until June 1996, has shown little 
movement since mid-1995, staying 
within the 9.2 to 9.7 range. The 
June estimate of 10.0% deviates 
from the trend. 


If the changes noted in the June 
LFS prove to be fleeting, 1996 may 
unfold the way 1995 did. If the 
May-June changes prove to be 
more lasting, 1996 may well end up 
being an even slower growth year 
than 1995. 


@ Notes 


1 In 1995, British Columbia had net in- 
migration of nearly 24,000 people. The next 
closest province was Alberta with just over 
2,000. In six of the remaining provinces, out 
migrants exceeded those moving into the 
province. 


2 In this section, adults are defined as 25 to 
54 year-olds rather than 25 and over. With an 
aging population, trends in the proportion of 
the population that is retired would obscure 
trends in the employment rate of those who 
have historically been most likely to work 
given the job opportunities available. 


3. It appears that in the United States, the 
female participation rate, after pausing from 
1989 to 1993, resumed its upward trend in 
1994. 
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Work absences and 
compensation 


Nathalie Noreau 


mM tTecent years there have 

been numerous studies on work 
absences. However, very few have 
focused on absences of two weeks 
or more or on the associated com- 
pensation. The matter of compen- 
sation is of vital importance, since 
prolonged absences from work can 
have major financial conse- 
quences, both for the employees in- 
volved and for employers. The 
latter experience decreases in pro- 
duction resulting from these ab- 
sences and often pay compensation 
to workers who are absent because 
of illness or accident. 


Between 1979 and 1986 there 
were on average 760,000 absences 
per year; between 1987 and 1994 
there were approximately 823,000. 
Absences due to illness rose from 
476,000 to 494,000 per year on av- 
erage between the two periods; ab- 
sences due to accidents rose from 
284,000 to 330,000. These in- 
creases are hardly surprising, given 
the growth in employment among 
both men and women over the 16 
years in question. 


The rates of absence from work 
for two weeks or more appear to 
evolve in tandem with absence 
rates for illness or disability, to 
judge from the statistics gathered 
during the 12 one-week reference 
periods of the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS) (Akyeampong, 1995). The 
average annual number of work 
absences of two weeks or more is 
changing, probably, according to 
some observers, because of com- 
pany practices and measures to 
promote occupational health and 
safety. Encouragement of em- 


Nathalie Noreau was with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She is currently on assignment and can 
be reached at (613) 951-4607. 


Data sources 


The data used in this article are drawn 
from the Absence from Work Survey 
(AWS), an annual supplement to the 
February Labour Force Survey. Spon- 
sored by Human Resources Develop- 
ment Canada, the AWS provides 
information on paid employees who, 
in the year prior to the survey, were 
absent from work because of illness, 
accident or pregnancy. The absences 
in question are for two weeks or more 
and include not only those resulting 
from a work-related illness or accident 
but also those caused outside the 
workplace, but which may be eligible 
for compensation by employers. (Ma- 
ternity leave is excluded from this 
study.) 


The AWS statistics concern only 
the most recent absence of two weeks 
or more reported by respondents (al- 
though there may well have been 
more than one prolonged absence in 
the year). The survey concentrates on 
absences of at least two weeks be- 
cause this duration is required before 
a worker is entitled to Unemployment 
Insurance. 


The AWS also gathers information 
on the type of financial compensation 
received during the last absence: Un- 


ployee fitness may also play a role: 
many employers now provide a fit- 
ness program in the workplace. 


Using data from the Absence 
from Work Survey (AWS) (see 
Data sources), this article looks at 
the change in the number and rate 
of work absences of two weeks or 
more due to illness or accident be- 
tween 1979 and 1994. Average 
rates and numbers of absences will 
also be used for the two periods, 
1979 to 1986 and 1987 to 1994. 
Special attention will be given to 
the sources of compensation paid 
to absent employees and to the 
breakdown among the different 


employment Insurance, Workers’ 
Compensation, indemnification under 
group or automobile insurance, or 
partial or full pay from the employer. 
An absence may give rise to more 
than one type of compensation, since 
the various types are not mutually ex- 
clusive. 


This study compares AWS figures 
on work-related accidents with data 
from the National Work Injuries Sta- 
tistics Program (NWISP) to determine 
whether there is a causal link between 
work injuries and prolonged absences 
(two weeks or more). The NWISP pro- 
vides data on work-related injuries 
and illnesses leading to a period of 
inactivity. Such injuries and illnesses 
may be caused by an accident, by the 
work environment or by other condi- 
tions of work. The data from this pro- 
gram also indicate the age and sex of 
the injured worker, the o¢cupation 
and industry, the nature, cause and 
site of the injury and the type of acci- 
dent that caused it. However, there is 
no information on the compensation 
paid to injured workers, nor on claims 
for reimbursement of medical costs 
for work injuries not resulting in an 
interruption of employment. 


sources. An examination of trends 
in absence rates and compensation 
will show whether some progress 
has been made (in other words, 
whether absence rates have de- 
clined) and whether there has been 
an increase in the incidence of fi- 
nancial compensation to employ- 
ees coping with a _ prolonged 
absence. 


How have prolonged absences 
changed over time? 

Changes in the number of absences 
between 1979 and 1994 do not ap- 
pear to follow a particular pattern 
(Chart A). An analysis of the data 
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Chart A 


Women’s number of absences rose between 1979 and 1994, although their absence rate 


declined. 
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Source: Absence from Work Survey 


by sex shows a slight increase 
among women and a decrease 
among men. Given the growth in 
employment over the 16 years 
studied, especially among women, 
a corresponding increase in ab- 
sences for this group is to be ex- 
pected. 


A simple way to account for the 
employment growth is to analyze 
the number of work absences as a 
proportion of the number of em- 
ployees in a given group. Accord- 
ing to this measure, the overall rate 
of absence from work declined 
from 6.9% to 5.7% for the 1979-94 
period, owing mainly to a decrease 
in the rate for men, whose drop in 
absences was accompanied by an 
increase in employment. The in- 
crease in the number of absences 
among women was offset by their 
strong growth in employment be- 
tween 1979 and 1994. 


A more detailed analysis (Chart 
B) shows that men registered a 
steep decline in their rate of 
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absence due to illness during the 
period. Combined with a slight de- 
crease in the rate for women, this 
decline lowered the overall rate of 
absence for illness from 4.4% to 
3.5%. The relative stability of the 
accident absence rate is explained 
by a slight decrease for men, bal- 
anced by a corresponding increase 
for women. 


The growing gap between men’s 
and women’s absence rates for 1ll- 
ness clearly reflects the major de- 
crease registered by men. By 
contrast, a recent narrowing of ab- 
sence rates for accidents probably 
owes much to the increase in the 
number of women in industries 
once largely dominated by men. It 
would appear that this shift has led 
to an increase in the incidence of 
accidents resulting in an absence of 
two weeks or more among women. 


Average number and average 
rates of absence diverge 

In order to minimize annual varia- 
tions in the number of work ab- 


1985 1988 1991 


wvnvewmee  NNOomen 


sences, the observation period was 
divided (1979 to 1986 and 1987 to 
1994), so that each period would 
cover eight years and a complete 
economic cycle. An average annual 
number of absences was then ob- 
tained for each period. The analy- 
sis of trends in average rates over 
the two periods serves to reduce the 
annual variations while taking ac- 
count of the increase in the number 
of employees over the entire 16- 
year period. 


A comparison of the two periods 
reveals an increase in the average 
number of absences, from 760,000 
to 823,000 per year (up 8.4%). The 
increase is distributed very un- 
equally between illness and acci- 
dents: the average number of the 
former increased by 3.8%, while 
that of the latter rose by 16.0%. 
Consequently, average absence 
rates (number of absences in rela- 
tion to number of paid employees) 
slipped in the case of illness 
and rose slightly for accidents 
(Table 1). 
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The absence rate for illness is higher among women than men; for absences due to accidents 


the rate is higher for men. 
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Source: Absence from Work Survey 


Analysis by sex 

For the two periods, a breakdown 
of the average number of absences 
by sex reveals quite different re- 
sults. Men registered an average 
455,000 absences from 1979 to 
1986, compared with 442,000 from 
1987 to 1994. Illness was the most 
common cause of absence during 
the first period; accidents took the 
lead during the second. The aver- 
age rate of absence due to illness 
decreased, by + 0.5) percentage 
points, though the figure for acci- 
dents remained unchanged, reflect- 
ing the increase in employment 
among men. 


The increase in the number of 
female workers from the first to 
second period was reflected in a 
jump in their average annual 
number of absences (up 25.0%). Al- 
though still fewer in number in the 
second period, prolonged absences 
due to accidents increased by 
56.4%. As a result, the average rate 


Table 1 
Average annual number and rate * of absences, by reason and 
sex 


1979-1986 1987-1994 


Average Average 
number number Rate 


‘000 000 


Both sexes 


Illness or accident 760 F 823 
Illness 476 ; 494 
Accident 284 : 330 


Men 


Illness or accident 455 : 442 
Illness OS ; 216 
Accident 218 : 227 


Women 


Illness or accident 305 A 381 
Illness 239 : 278 
Accident 66 : 103 


Source: Absence from Work Survey 
* The average annual number of absences for the period as a proportion of the 
average annual number of paid employees for the same period. 
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Work absences and compensation 


Comparison with other data sources 


Accident absences and work 
injuries 

Prolonged absences due to accidents 
are generally the result of a work in- 
jury. Do available statistics from the 
National Work Injuries Statistics Pro- 
gram (NWISP) and the Absence from 
Work Survey (AWS) reflect this 
trend? 


NWISP figures for work injuries 
appear to move in tandem with those 
for accident absences of two weeks or 
more collected by the AWS for 1982 
to 1994. A slight gap between the two 
is probably explained by the different 
definitions used by the two sources. 
The AWS considers work absences of 
two weeks or more. The NWISP, 
using administrative files of workers’ 
compensation boards in Canada (ex- 
cept the Yukon), counts any absence, 
even those of less than two weeks, so 
long as the compensation claim asso- 
ciated with it is accepted a few days 
after the work injury. 


There may be other reasons for this 
slight difference. Data collected by a 
survey (AWS) may differ from those 
obtained from a census (NWISP). In 
addition, the AWS may provide a 
somewhat inexact picture of the 
number of absences due to accidents, 
since the survey relies on respond- 
ents’ recollection of events that may 
have occurred up to a year earlier. 
Furthermore, the populations covered 


of absence because of illness 
among women remained stable. 
The increase in the number of 
women in the labour market was not 
sufficient to prevent a strong in- 
crease in their average rate of ab- 
sence due to accidents; that rate 
rose from 1.2% in the first period 
to 1.7% in the second. 


Analysis by industry 

Absences due to illness or accident 
decreased from the first to second 
period for goods-producing indus- 
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by these two data sources are differ- 
ent, since the AWS covers only paid 
workers, whereas the NWISP includes 
all workers. 


It is therefore hardly surprising that 
the number of work injuries resulting 
in an interruption of employment is 
greater than the number of accident 
absences of two weeks or more. But 
given their similar trends, work inju- 
ries and prolonged absences due to 
accidents appear to be causally 
linked. 


Prolonged absence compared 
with rates of absence for illness 
or disability 


It may be useful to compare the AWS 
rates of absence due to illness or acci- 
dent with the illness or disability ab- 
sence rates drawn each month from 
the Labour Force Survey (LFS). The 
LFS is a household survey used to 
gather data about various aspects of 
the labour market. It counts all ab- 
sences occurring in the reference 
week. 


It is possible to establish a certain 
correlation between the findings of 
the two surveys, although the AWS 
absence rate is considerably higher 
than the LFS rate. This is probably 
because the LFS refers to 12 weeks 
distributed throughout the year, 
whereas the AWS is concerned with 
the entire year prior to the survey. 


tries (-5.4%), and _ increased 
for service-producing industries 
(16.3%) (Table 2).The decrease in 
the former was the result of a sharp 
reduction in the number of ab- 
sences due to illness (from 146,000 
to 127,000), especially in manufac- 
turing and other primary industries. 
This was offset slightly by a rise in 
the number of accidents resulting 
in long-term leave. In the service 
sector, the average annual number 
of absences increased for both ill- 
ness and accidents from one period 


to the next (11.4% and 27.0%). For 
both types of absence, the increase 
is attributable to the service indus- 
try 


The average rate of absence 
from work due to illness or acci- 
dent is greater for the goods sector? 
than for the service sector, al- 
though it declined by 0.3 percent- 
age points from one period to the 
next. This was owing to a drop in 
the rate for illness (4.0% to 3.6%). 
By contrast, the rate for accidents 
rose in both the goods and service 
sectors, although the latter experi- 
enced a corresponding decrease in 
the rate due to illness. 


Some service industries, namely, 
transportation, communication and 
other utilities, and public adminis- 
tration, tend to produce fluctua- 
tions in absence rates. 


Types of compensation 
received 


All industries 

When a worker is forced to take 
extended illness or accident leave, 
financial resources may need to be 
bolstered by another source of in- 
come. In some cases, workers may 
receive no compensation for 
absences of two weeks or more. 
Others may receive Unemployment 
Insurance, group insurance, auto- 
mobile insurance or Workers’ 
Compensation. In some cases, as in 
many service industries, the em- 
ployer provides full or partial pay, 
depending on the nature of the ab- 
sence. 


Over the 16 years considered, 
the coverage provided under some 
group insurance contracts has 
undergone many changes. So too 
have Workers’ Compensation and 
Unemployment Insurance benefits. 
In addition, some provincial laws 
now oblige employers to pay in full 
or in part the salaries of employees 
absent for a prolonged period 
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Table 2 
Average annual number and rate * of absences, by reason and 
sector 


1979-1986 


Average 
number 
‘000 
All industries 


Illness or accident 760 
Illness 476 
Accident 284 


Goods 


Illness or accident 279 
Illness 146 
Accident 132 


Services 


Illness or accident 481 
Illness 329 
Accident 152 


Source: Absence from Work Survey 


* 


1987-1994 


Average 
number 


000 


823 
494 


The average annual number of absences for the period as a proportion of the 


average annual number of paid employees for the same period. 


because of an illness or accident. 
Faced with several compensation 
possibilities, employees opt for the 
most generous one, and in some 
cases may draw on two or more in- 
come sources. 


If illness and accident absences 
are considered separately, inci- 
dence of compensation varies con- 
siderably among the sources (Table 
3). For absences due to illness, the 
incidence of compensation has 
increased for Unemployment Insur- 
ance, Workers’ Compensation and 
full pay* from the employer. The 
last source, followed by group in- 
surance, is most common for this 
type of absence. 


By contrast, for accident ab- 
sences the rate of no compensation 
grew slightly. Despite this, the in- 
cidence of full pay from the em- 
ployer has risen for this absence, as 
has that of Unemployment Insur- 
ance, though not as much. As might 


Chart C 


Work absences and compensation 


be expected, Workers’ Compensa- 
tion was paid most often, though 
the rate declined slightly from the 
first to second period studied. 


The goods sector 

From the 1979-86 to 1987-94 pe- 
riod, the compensation rate for full 
pay from the employer increased 
for illness absences in the goods 
sector, while that for Unemploy- 
ment Insurance grew moderately. 


In the case of absences due to 
accidents, the incidence of full pay 
compensation by employers con- 
tinued to increase until 1993 
(Chart C). However, the most 
common forms of compensation 
(Workers’ Compensation and 
group insurance) dropped a few 
percentage points (Table 3). A 
growing proportion of workers in 
the goods sector receive no com- 
pensation for prolonged absences 
because of accidents. 


The rates for full pay and no compensation have been relatively 
stable for absences due to accidents. 


Accident absences (%) 
45 


40 
35 
30 
25 


1982 1985 


— Goods - no compensation 


some S@rvices - NO Compensation 


Source: Absence from Work Survey 


1988 1991 


wes (OOS - full pay 
~——« Services - full pay 
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Work absences and compensation 


Table 3 


Average annual number and rate * of compensations, by sector and reason 


Average 
number Rate 


000 % 000 % 


All industries 


No compensation 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workers’ Compensation 
Group insurance 
Automobile insurance 
Full pay 

Partial pay 

Other compensation 


Goods 


No compensation 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workers’ Compensation 
Group insurance 
Automobile insurance 
Full pay 

Partial pay 

Other compensation 


Services 


No compensation 
Unemployment Insurance 
Workers’ Compensation 
Group insurance 
Automobile insurance 
Full pay 

Partial pay 

Other compensation 


Source: Absence from Work Survey 


1979-1986 


Illness 


1987-1994 


Ay orage 


number Rate 


102 92 


80 


Note: An absence may be compensated by more than one source. 


* 


the same period. 


The service sector 

In the service-producing indus- 
tries, the incidence of compensa- 
tion observed between 1979 and 
1994 in cases of absence due to ill- 
ness rose substantially (Chart D). 
This was mainly because of Unem- 
ployment Insurance and group in- 
surance. However, full pay from 
the employer continues to be the 
most common form of compensa- 
tion in the case of prolonged 


absence for this reason, although 
its frequency decreased in the 
second period. 


The situation is quite different 
for absences due to accidents. From 
one period to the next, the rate for 
Workers’ Compensation increased. 
Unemployment Insurance and full 
pay from the employer rose only 
marginally. In contrast to the goods 
sector, the service sector has expe- 
rienced a decline in the proportion 


Average 


Accident 
1979-1986 1987-1994 


Average 


number Rate number Rate 


‘000 % 


11 


8 
50 
14 
5 
13 
5 
2 


= 0 
iKRNANONO 


The average annual number of compensations received in the period as a proportion of the average annual number of absences for 


of cases for which there was no 
compensation for absences of two 
weeks or more. 


Summary 


The number of work absences of 
two weeks or more due to illness or 
accident increased between 1979 
and 1994, primarily because of the 
increase in employment. Only 
women experienced an increase in 
both types of work absence. 
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Chart D 
For illness absences, the incidence of no compensation is 
declining while that of full pay is rising. 


Illness absences (%) 
45 


40 
35 
30 
25 


1982 1985 


— Goods - no compensation 
omen S@rVICeS - NO Compensation 


Source: Absence from Work Survey 


However, if men’s drop in absences 
and women’s remarkable growth in 
employment are taken into ac- 
count, the overall rate of absence 
actually decreases. 


A comparison of the two periods 
(1979 to 1986 and 1987 to 1994) re- 
veals an increase in the annual 
number of absences. This was 
mainly attributable to women, 
since there was a sharp decline in 
absences due to illness among men. 
The overall average annual rate of 
absence also increased. 
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1988 1991 


we GOOdS - full pay 
—— Services - full pay 


The average numbers of ab- 
sences per year are higher in 
the service-producing industries, 
while the rates are higher in the 
goods-producing industries, prob- 
ably because some of the latter are 
relatively high-risk. 


As far as sources for compensa- 
tion are concerned, most workers 
absent because of illness receive 
group insurance, full pay from their 
employer or Unemployment Insur- 
ance, regardless of whether they 
are employed in goods or services. 
By contrast, the compensation 


Work absences and compensation 


received by workers absent be- 
cause of accidents is generally in 
the form of Workers’ Compensa- 
tion, full pay from the employer (in 
the service sector) or group insur- 
ance (in the goods sector). The in- 
cidence of compensation paid for a 
prolonged absence due to illness 
has increased in both sectors, as it 
has for absences due to accidents 
in service-producing industries. O 


#@ Notes 


1 This industry includes business services; 
educational services; health and social serv- 
ices; accommodation, food and beverage serv- 
ices and other service industries. 


2 Some industries, particularly in the goods 
sector, are characterized by greater risks of 
illness or accident than others. (For further 
information, see Marshall, 1996). 


3 Full pay means the absent worker’s full 
salary, paid by the employer. 
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Dual-pensioner families 


Susan Poulin 


n the last quarter century there 

has been a dramatic increase in 
the proportion of married couple 
families in which both spouses 
work. Among families with spouses 
of working age, 71% had both 
spouses working in 1994, com- 
pared with only 34% in 1967 
(Moore, 1989). This has led to the 
transformation of many aspects of 
family life, including its financial 
situation. What is still, perhaps, not 
fully recognized is that the patterns 
of today’s working couples will 
likely have profound effects on the 
incomes of tomorrow’s retired 
families. 


Work and retirement patterns 
are connected in a number of ways. 
While only 40 to 50 percent of 
workers have employer-sponsored 
pension plans (Frenken and Maser, 
1992), the presence of two earners 
in the family means, all other things 
being equal, that a larger propor- 
tion of retired couples will benefit 
from two pension plans. As well, 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) benefits are tied to one’s 
employment history. If both part- 
ners have had paid employment 
over the years, they both become 
eligible for C/QPP benefits. Fur- 
thermore, in theory at least, the 
higher their incomes during their 
working years, the more likely 
dual-earner families are to have 
disposable income to make invest- 
ments, especially in home owner- 
ship and Registered Retirement 
Savings Plans (RRSPs). 


Using data from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances (see Data 
sources), this article looks at dual- 
pensioner husband-wife families, 
comparing them with their single- 
pensioner and no-pensioner coun- 


Susan Poulin is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at 951-0086. 


Definitions \ 


In the families of this study, both hus- 
band and wife are present and aged 
65 or over. While it is likely that both 
are retired, either or both spouses may 
still be working. 


In this paper, private pension in- 
come refers to income received from 
employer-sponsored pension plans 
(Registered Pension Plans or RPPs), 
Registered Retirement Savings Plans 
(RRSPs)! and Registered Retirement 
Income Funds (RRIFs). 


Families are classified according 
to how many pensioners they have. In 
a dual-pensioner family both spouses 
receive private pension income. In a 
single-pensioner family only one 


terparts to see how private pen- 
sions, and their government 
equivalents, have contributed to 
the incomes of Canada’s elderly 
(see Definitions). 


Growth of dual-pensioner 
families 


Among elderly husband-wife fami- 
lies, including common-law unions, 
there has been a _ significant 
increase in dual-pensioner families 
since the early 1980s, from 6% in 
1981 to 20% in 1994. This is in the 
context of major increases in all 
types of pensioner families over the 
decade. Single-pensioner families 
have also increased. In 1981, over 
half of elderly families had no pen- 
sioners; by 1994, nearly half had 
at least one (Chart). 


Dual-pensioner families have 
also become more evenly dispersed 
across the older age groups. In 
1981, of all families in which the 
husband was from 65 to 69 years 
old, 10% were dual pensioners, 
double the likelihood for older sen- 


spouse receives it. In a no-pensioner 
family neither spouse receives this 
type of income, although another 
family member may, thus making the 
family private pension income other 
than zero. 


Public pension income is paid by 
the government to individuals who 
have contributed to the public pension 
plan (Canada and Quebec Pension 
Plan, C/QPP) during their working 
lives. C/QPP benefits have not been 
included in determining pension sta- 
tus, although they have been consid- 
ered: in the analysis (see C/CRR 
broadens the extent of dual-pensioner 
families). 


iors. However, in the 13-year inter- 
val, the latter saw their percentage 
of dual-pensioner families increase 
dramatically. While it doubled for 
the 65 to 69 age group, it quadru- 
pled for the 70 to 74 and 80 and 


Data sources 


Most data used in this paper are 
from the 1982, 1994 and 1995 Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances. The sur- 
vey, conducted annually as a 
supplement to the monthly Labour 
Force Survey, collects information 
on income for the preceding year. 
This source excludes families living 
in the Northwest Territories and the 
Yukon, people in institutions, and 
members of families living on 
Indian reserves. Estimates in this 
article are based on recently revised 
data, adjusted to 1991 Census 
counts, so may not match those pre- 
viously published by the Survey of 
Consumer Finances. The Household 
Facilities and Equipment Survey 
provided data on home value. 


Amounts are given in 1994 dol- 
lars. 
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Dual-pensioner families 


over groups, and increased seven- 


Chart fold for those 75 to 79 (from 3% to 
The incidence of dual-pensioner families * has tripled. 21%). In 1981, dual-pensioner 
families were much more prevalent 
% of pensioner families among the younger seniors; by 
60 1994, families with older members 
were catching up. 
50 
Wide income variations by 
40 a pension status 
In 1994, dual-pensioner families 
30 recorded the highest family 
) incomes, averaging $56,200; fami- 
20 lies with no pensioner and no 


C/QPP recipient fared the worst, 
with an average of $21,900 (Table 
1). The same general pattern ex- 
isted in 1981, although the gap was 
1981 4994 not as great. In both years the aver- 
age income of single-pensioner 
families was closer to that of no 


. HB Dual-pensioner [-]Single-pensioner [_] No-pensioner pensioners than to that of dual pen- 
sioners. Only no-pensioner fami- 

Source: Survey of Consumer Finances lies (with or without C/QPP) saw 
* A family with both spouses receiving one or more private pensions (see Definitions). their real incomes drop over the 


1981-94 period. 


Table 1 
Average income * received by families, according to their private pension and C/QPP status 


1981 1994 


Number Average % of Number Average % of 
of families income families of families income families 


‘000 $ 000 $ 
All pensioner families 33,200 748 38,900 


Dual-pensioner 50,400 146 56,200 


Single-pensioner 35,400 344 39,700 
C/QPP, both spouses 38,900 10 187 41,300 
C/QPP, one spouse 35,300 26 153 37,600 

No-pensioner 29,700 54 257 27,900 
C/QPP, both spouses 35,900 10 121 31,400 
C/QPP, one spouse 30,900 27 110 25,500 
C/QPP, neither spouse 24,000 16 27 21,900 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 

Note: The full breakdown of dual- and single- pensioner families is not shown because sample counts are too small to produce reliable 
estimates. Approximately 90% of the labour force contributed to the C/QPP. Therefore, most dual-pensioner families are also 
dual-C/QPP families. 

Income is from all sources and all family members. Amounts are given in 1994 dollars. 


* 
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Dual-pensioner families 


Asm expected, ithe receiptiset 
C/QPP, even if by just one spouse, 
increases average family income. 
In 1994, single-pensioner families 
with one C/QPP recipient had an 
average income of $37,600; those 
with two recipients averaged 
$41,300. 


Families with no pension income 
(private or public) are declining 
rapidly, to the point where they rep- 
resented only 4% of pensioner 
families in 1994, down from 16% in 
1981. More families are receiving 
work-related pensions, both public 
and private. 


Pensioner status determines 
income sources 


Most dual-pensioner families will 
have had the benefit of two earn- 
ings at some point in their lives.* 
This may have allowed them to 
make more investments, buy more 
valuable homes, and so on. Families 
with one or no pensioner may have re- 
lied more on government or other 
sources of income and may still be 
drawing from them. If so, elderly 
families’ reliance on various income 
sources? may differ according to 
their pension status. To highlight 
the differences in income compo- 
sition, this section compares dual- 
pensioner families with those 
having neither a pensioner nor a 
C/QPP recipient. (For information 
about income composition by sta- 
tus of pensioner family see Appen- 
dix.) 


Dual-pensioner families drew an 
average of $12,900, or 26% of their 
total income, from private pensions 
in 1981. In 1994,‘ the average pen- 
sion income had increased to 
$21,600, or 38% of family income 
(Table 2). Families without a pen- 
sioner were drawing 70% of their 
income from government transfers, 
up from 61% in 1981. 


By 1994, both groups still re- 
ceived some income from earnings, 
families without pensioners drawing 
slightly more (11%) in terms of to- 


C/QPP broadens the extent of dual-pensioner families 


The C/QPP program, introduced in 
1966, is mandatory for almost every- 
one who works. Many families who 
are not dual pensioners as defined in 
this report would be considered so if 
C/QPP were included in the definition. 
Dual-pensioner coverage would be 
substantially higher: 27% of families 
in 1981 and 62% in 1994. This is 
largely explained by the increased 
participation of women in the labour 
market. 


In 1994, more than one-half of 
families with only one private pension 
plan beneficiary had both spouses 
drawing C/QPP benefits; in this sense 
they are dual-pensioner families. 


Furthermore, in families with neither 
spouse drawing a private pension, 
47% had both spouses receiving 
C/QPP benefits. 


In only 80% of cases in which both 
spouses received private pensions did 
both draw C/QPP. This was not higher 
because the definition of private pen- 
sions in this article includes RRSPs. 
Women who have no labour market 
experience but whose husbands have 
contributed to their RRSP would re- 
ceive a private pension but no C/QPP. 
(The effect of RRSPs is referred to in 
greater detail later in this article.) 


Dual-pensioner families are also more likely to receive C/QPP. 


Both spouses with C/QPP 
(%) 


80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 


10 


1981 


W® Dual-pensioner 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


tal income than families with two 
pensioners (7%). The average 
income from these earnings, how- 
ever, was higher for the latter 
($3,800 versus $2,400), raising the 
overall average family income. 
Some 17% of dual-pensioner fami- 
lies received earnings; 13% of 
families without pensioners did. If 
families with earnings are excluded 
from the dual-pensioner category, 


] Single-pensioner 


1994 


[_] No-pensioner 


the average income declines by 
13%. For the no-pensioner (and no 
C/QPP) category, average income 
declines by 11%. 


Individuals with higher earnings 
are more likely to be covered by pri- 
vate pension plans than are those 
with lower earnings (Frenken and Ma- 
ser, 1992). Also, because those 
with higher income, or earnings, 
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theoretically have more discretion- 
ary income to invest, dual-pen- 
sioner families report a much 
higher proportion of investment 
income. In 1994, this amounted to 
$10,500 (or 19% of total income) 
compared with $2,600 (12%) for 
families without pensioners. Some 
86% of dual-pensioner families had 
investment income, compared with 
38% of families without pensioners 
or C/QPP recipients. In the no-pen- 
sioner group those without invest- 
ments reported an average income 
of $19,600; those with investments, 
$25,700. 


Pensioner families’ income 
composition changed somewhat 
between 1981 and 1994. For dual- 
pensioner families, the proportion 
of pension income (including 
RRSPs) to total income increased 
from 26% to 38%, probably 
because of more investments in 
RRSPs and better pensions thanks 
to longer contribution periods. For 
families without pensioners, the 
greatest change was in the contri- 
bution of earnings to total income, 
down 10 percentage points. This 
was compensated by increases in 
government transfers (9 percent- 
age points) and in income received 
from “other” sources (6 percent- 
age points). 


RRSPs have made a 
difference 


RRSPs were created to provide the 
self-employed and workers without 
employer-sponsored pension plans 
with “equivalent” tax relief on retire- 
ment savings.® Although intro- 
duced in 1957, they did not become 
a popular vehicle for savings until 
the mid-1980s. Even in 1986, when 
the contribution ceilings were 
raised, only one in five taxfilers 
contributed and the average 
amount was low (Frenken, 1990). 


So far, in an effort to compare con- 
cepts across time, this article has 
shown data based on the amalgama- 
tion of all pension income. But be- 
cause RRSP annuities and RRIF 
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Table 2 


Dual-pensioner families 


Average and percentage distribution of income for dual- and no- 


pensioner (no C/QPP) families 


Dual pensioners 


Contri- 
Average bution 
income _ to total 


$ 


50,400 


6,800 
12,900 
5,900 


1981 (All sources) 


Earnings 

Private pensions 
C/QPP 
Investments 14,600 
Governmenttransfers 9,100 
Other 1,000 


1994 (All sources) 


Earnings 

Private pensions 
C/QPP 9,600 17 
Investments 10,500 19 
Governmenttransfers 10,000 18 
Other 700 1 


56,200 


3,800 
21,600 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


Families 


source 


No pensioners, No C/QPP 


Contri- Families 
with Average bution with 
income to total source 


$ % 
24,000 
5,000 
4,000 
14,700 
300 


21,900 
2,400 


2,600 
100 15,300 
12 1,600 


Note: Averages are for the entire family and for all families in the category (including 
those without that source). Amounts are given in 1994 dollars. 


withdrawals have been collected 
separately from employer-spon- 
sored pension income since 1993, 
it is worth considering whether re- 
sults would differ if the study 
showed only the growth in pen- 
sions from employers. 


When RRSP annuities and 
RRIFs are removed from 1994 pen- 
sion income, the percentage of 
dual-pensioner families drops 
dramatically, from 20% to 12% 
(though the figure for single-pen- 
sioner families remains constant). 
This ;represents a decrease of 
nearly 60,000 families. Clearly, the 
recent enthusiasm for RRSPs’ has 
had as much to do with the increase 
in dual-pensioner families as has 
the increase in employer pensions. 
Women’s participation rates in 
RRSPs grew from 6% in 1979 to 
19% in 1989 (Frenken, 1991). This 
growth will not likely have mani- 
fested itself until the late 1980s or 
early 1990s, so even though RRSPs 


and pensions cannot be considered 
separately for the years prior to 
1993, information for 1981 is not 
likely affected significantly. 


In 1994, the average income of 
dual-pensioner families receiving 
RRSP annuities or RRIFs was 
$61,200; for families without these 
sources the amount was just 
$46,400. Not surprisingly, the 
RRSP annuities’ or RRIFs ac- 
counted for 58% of this gap. 


Home ownership and value 
of the home 


Residential property is another im- 
portant component of the financial 
situation of pensioners. If both 
spouses have worked, the couple 
may have equity in a high value 
home. In 1994, most retired fami- 
lies (82%) owned their home, 87% 
of which were mortgage free. Fami- 
lies with two pensioners were 
homeowners 90% of the time and 
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85% of those possessed total equity 
in their home. A smaller percentage 
of no- and single-pensioner fami- 
lies owned a home (80%) but they 
owned mortgage free more often 
(88%). 


Families without pensioners 
have greater equity in their home 
than do others. In 1994, the aver- 
age market value of a mortgage-free 
home’ owned by dual pensioners 
was $152,000. The corresponding 
value for other pensioner families 
was not significantly different 
($158,000). Despite their higher 
incomes, dual-pensioner families 
did not own higher-value mort- 
gage-free homes. 


Future of dual-pensioner 
families 


Although the proportion of dual- 
pensioner families in 1994 was just 
20%, it was much greater than it 
had been 13 years earlier. Is this 
pattern likely to continue? It is dif- 
ficult to predict but the following 
factors are relevant. Women’s par- 
ticipation in employer-sponsored 
pension plans increased from 36% 
of paid workers in 1982 to 42% in 
1992; this growth was due largely 
to their increased employment in 
industries that have traditionally 
had high pension coverage. The 
growth began levelling off at the 
beginning of the 1990s, though the 
increases of the 1970s and 1980s 
will continue to affect the inci- 
dence of dual-pensioner families 
for many years. ; 


Employers are now choosing 
other, less expensive, alternatives 
to pension plans, such as group 
RRSPs (Frenken, 1996). This does 
not affect the number of dual- 
pensioner families as they are de- 
fined here, but it will substantially 
decrease the number of families 


with two RPPs, as well as the aver- 
age income of retired families. In 
addition, jobs are now being cre- 
ated in small or medium-sized 
firms, whose employers tend not to 
institute a pension plan. On the 
other hand, legislation to provide 
vesting after two years of partici- 
pation in a private pension plan, 
and to allow part-time workers to 
participate, should contribute to 
the growth in such _ plans 
(Galarneau, 1991). O 


@ Notes 


1 Cash withdrawals from RRSPs are not 
included since they are considered simply a 
depletion of savings. 


2 Not all dual-pensioner families will have 
had two earners. For example, spouses who 
have remarried and are receiving a survivor’s 
pension from a previous spouse may never 
have worked themselves. 


3. The income sources are those of the 
entire family, not just of the husband and 
wife. 


4 Starting in 1993, income from RRSP 
annuities and RRIF withdrawals were col- 
lected separately. In order to keep the con- 
cept of pension income constant throughout, 
this study retained those sources as pension 
income. 


5 Other income includes retiring allow- 
ances and severance pay, wage loss replace- 
ment benefits, income maintenance payments, 
disability payments from a non-government 
insurance plan, payments from Children’s 
Aid, and non-refundable scholarships and 
bursaries. 


6 Employee contributions to Registered 
Pension Plans (RPPs) have always been a tax 
deduction. This is why membership in an RPP 
reduces the scope for RRSP contributions. 


7 Although the percentage of the labour 
force participating in RPPs changed little 
from 1983 to 1993 (about 35%), over that 
same period the percentage contributing to 
RRSPs almost doubled (18% to 35%). 


8 The average value of an RRSP annuity or 
RRIF for dual-pensioner families receiving 
such income was $8,600. Averaged over all 
dual-pensioner families, the value was $5,700, 
an increase of 18% from $4,800 the year 
before. 


9 Families without a mortgage are used in 
this study because the Household Facilities 
and Equipment Survey, from which the mar- 
ket value is taken, does not collect information 
on unpaid mortgages, which should, strictly 
speaking, be taken into account. Also, elderly 
homeowners with a mortgage are atypical and 
few (10%). 
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Appendix 
Income composition by status of pensioner family 


Government 
Earnings* Pensions ** C/QPP Investments _ transferst Other tt Total 


. <i $.% $ % $ % $e % $ 


1981 average income 
(1994 $) 


All pensioner families 11,600 - 


Dual-pensioner 9,100 
Single-pensioner 10,400 
C/QPP, both spouses 9,600 
C/QPP, one spouse 10,300 
No-pensioner 12,700 
C/QPP, both spouses 11,200 
C/QPP, one spouse 12,100 
C/QPP, neither spouse 14,700 


1994 average income 


All pensioner families 3,800 9,700 


Dual- pensioner 3,800 21,600 
Single-pensioner 3,000 11,800 
C/QPP, both spouses 3,600 12,200 
C/QPP, one spouse 2,200 11,400 
No-pensioner 4,800 
C/QPP, both spouses 6,300 
C/QPP, one spouse 37700) 14 
C/QPP, neither spouse 2,400 11 


Ls) 


38,900 


56,200 
39,700 
41,300 
37,600 
27,900 
31,400 
25,500 
21,900 


N--nmnwynwD = 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 

* Includes wages and salaries, military pay, self-employment income. 

Pensions in 1994 are the sum of two items on the questionnaire, pensions and RRSPs. In years previous to 1993, pension income 
was collected as one item on the questionnaire. 

Excludes C/QPP. Includes all credits from government, such as Child Tax Credit, Old Age Security, Guaranteed Income 
Supplements, Spouse’s Allowance, Unemployment Insurance benefits, social assistance, Workers’ Compensation. 

See note 5. 


ae 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Don’t worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Summer 1996 Adult literacy: Overview; International results - ee deaths - Pension myths - Earnings prior to retirement + Future 
of data dissemination 


Spring 1996 °95 in review + Unemployment mosaic +» Women entrepreneurs - Service jobs ... low pay? + Families and 
unemployment + Unionized Workers 


Winter 1995 Retirement savings: Tax assistance; Who is saving?; RRSP opportunities - Women as main breadwinners - Men 
retiring early - Atypical work arrangements * Index: 1989-1995 


Autumn 1995 Labour market at mid-year - High school no longer enough - Women in non-traditional occupations +: Co-op 
graduates - Full-year employment - Women’s participation rate plateauing? - Recent trends in earnings 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on 
the Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical 
menu system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s 
gopher. To link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order @statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6; or call (613) 951-7277 or (613) 951-5078, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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Supplement Autumn 1996 


Work absence rates, 1995 


An update to Work Absence Rates, 1977 to 1994 (Catalogue no. 71-535-MPB, no. 7). 


HIGHLIGHTS 


M In 1995, an estimated 5.8% (520,000) of @ Time lost per full-time worker on account of 
full-time employees missed some work time illness or disability inched down from 6.0 
each week for personal reasons (namely, days in 1994 to 5.9, but this was offset by a 
“ilIness or disability” or “personal or family rise from 3.1 to 3.2 for absences due to 
responsibilities”). This was unchanged from personal or family responsibilities. 
the level in 1994. 

Full-time female employees on average 
As a result of these absences, about 3.7% of missed about 13.3 workdays in 1995, more 
the usual work time of full-time paid workers than double the average for their male 
was lost each week. counterparts (6.3). Most of the difference 
can be attributed to time lost on account of 
Work time lost per full-time employee for personal or family responsibilities (6.6 days 
personal reasons averaged 9.1 days, also for women versus 0.9 for men). 
unchanged from the figure a year earlier. 
Total workdays missed by full-time 
employees for personal reasons amounted 
to more than 81 million in 1995. 


Published by authority of the Minister responsible for Statistics Canada. ©Minister of Industry, 1996. All rights reserved. No part 
of this publication may be reproduced, stored in a retrieval system or transmitted in any form or by any other means, electronic, 
mechanical, photocopying, recording or otherwise, without prior written permission from Licence Services, Marketing Division, 
Statistics Canada, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada KIA OT6. 
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Ernest B. Akyeampong 


Data source and definitions 


The data in this supplement are annual 
averages from the Labour Force Sur- 
vey (LES). They refer to full-time 
(working 30 hours or more) paid 
workers holding only one job.’ Part- 
time paid workers, the self-employed 
and unpaid family workers are ex- 
cluded, because they generally have 
more opportunity to arrange their 
work schedules around personal or 
family responsibilities. Multiple 
jobholders are excluded because it is 
not possible, using LFS data, to allo- 
cate time lost, or the reason for it, to 
specific jobs. 


Personal reasons used in estimating 
the absence rates from the LFS fall 
into two categories: those due to “own 


Data quality 


The Labour Force Survey produces 
estimates based on information drawn 
from a sample survey of households. 
Somewhat different estimates might 
have been obtained had a complete 
census been taken using the same 
questionnaire, interviewers, supervi- 
sors, processing methods, and so on. 
The difference between the estimates 
obtained from the sample and those 
from a complete count taken under 
similar conditions is called the sam- 
pling error of the estimate. 


While the sampling error is not 
known, it can be estimated from the 
sample data. One measure used is the 
coefficient of variation (CV), which is 
the standard deviation expressed as a 
percentage of the estimate. Since it 
can be very time-consuming and ex- 
pensive to compute CVs for a large 
number of estimates from a complex 
survey such as the LFS, an indirect 
measure of reliability may be used. 
Generally speaking, the larger the es- 
timate, the smaller its CV. Analysis 
has shown that LFS estimates of less 


illness or disability’ and those due to 
“personal or family responsibilities.” 
Absences for these two reasons repre- 
sented about 32% of all time lost by full- 
time paid workers each week in 1995. 
Vacations, which accounted for about 
43% of the total, are not counted in this 
study, nor are statutory holidays, which 
represented 17%. Other factors, such as 
labour disputes, plant shutdowns and 
bad weather, accounted for 8%. 


Absences related to pregnancy or 
maternity (certainly not considered an 
absenteeism factor) are included in the 
personal or family responsibilities code 
in the LFS.’ While this tends to exag- 
gerate absence levels among some 
groups of women, the effect on the rate 
for women overall is probably small.’ 
Paternity leave is also included in this 


than 4,000 typically have high CVs, 
making them unreliable. 


In this update, as well as in the origi- 
nal publication (Statistics Canada, 
1995), absence rates are considered re- 
liable enough if they are derived from 
estimates of at least 4,000. For exam- 
ple, in 1995, the estimated number of 
male full-time paid workers aged 15 to 
19 was 119,300. Of these, the estimated 
number reporting absences was 4,500, 
resulting in an incidence rate of 3.8% 
(Table). However, since the estimated 
number of these men with absences due 
to illness or disability was below the re- 
liability threshold of 4,000, no inci- 
dence rate is shown. The same applies 
for the incidence rate for absences due 
to personal or family responsibilities for 
15 to 19 year-old men. Estimates not 
reliable enough to be published are 
shown as two dashes (--). 


Errors that are not related to sam- 
pling may occur at almost any phase of 
a survey operation. Interviewers may 
misunderstand instructions, respond- 
ents may make errors in answering 
questions, answers may be incorrectly 
entered on the questionnaire, and errors 


category, but since the availability and 
use of this type of leave are believed 
to be low, the effect on men’s absence 
rates is assumed to be negligible. 


The incidence of absence is the per- 
centage of full-time paid workers 
reporting some absence in the refer- 
ence week. The length of absence — 
whether an hour, a day, or a full 
week — is irrelevant. 


The inactivity rate shows hours lost 
as a proportion of the usual weekly 
hours of all full-time paid workers. It 
takes into account both the frequency 
and length of absence. 


Days lost per worker are calculated 
by multiplying the inactivity rate by 
the estimated number of working days 
in the year (250). 


may be introduced in the processing 
and tabulation of the data. These are 
all examples of non-sampling errors. 


Over a large number of observa- 
tions, randomly occurring errors will 
have little effect on estimates derived 
from the survey. However, errors oc- 
curring systematically will contribute 
to biases in the survey estimates. Con- 
siderable time and effort was taken to 
reduce non-sampling errors in the 
survey. Quality-assurance measures, 
implemented at each stage of the data 
collection and processing cycle, in- 
cluded the use of well-trained and 
highly skilled interviewers, observa- 
tion of interviewers to detect prob- 
lems of questionnaire design or 
misunderstanding of instructions, use 
of procedures to ensure that data-cap- 
ture errors were minimized, and pro- 
vision of coding and edit quality 
checks to verify the processing logic. 


For a fuller description of the sur- 
vey’s objectives, coverage, sampling 
techniques, concepts, definitions, data 
quality and so on, see “Notes on the 
survey” in The Labour Force. 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 
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Days lost per full-time worker for personal reasons by industry, 1995. 


Days lost 


EF Illness or disability 


EF] Personal or family responsibilities 


& 


Trade Public 


administration 


Agriculture Services 
and other 


primary 


Manufacturing Construction Transportation, 
communication 

and other 

utilities 


Finance, 
insurance 
and real 
estate 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: Generally, the more hazardous and/or physically demanding the industry, the higher the likelihood of absence for illness or 
disability. Likewise, the higher the proportion of women in an industry, the higher the likelihood of absence for personal or family 


responsibilities. For an analysis of differences between industries, see Akyeampong (1988, 1992, and 1995) and Statistics 


Canada (1995). 


Average workdays lost per 
worker for personal reasons 


On average, workers in public ad- 
ministration and in services lost 
more work time for personal rea- 
sons in 1995 (9.9 days and 9.7) 
than those in agriculture and other 
primary industries or construction 
@lvand 7.5). 


Illness or disability 


Full-time employees in transporta- 
tion, communication and other 
utilities missed more work time be- 
cause of illness or disability (7.0 
days) than workers in other indus- 
tries; those in public administration 
lost 6.9 days and in manufacturing, 
6.7. Average days lost for this rea- 
son were low in finance, insurance 
and real estate (4.6), as well as in 
trade (5:1); 


Personal or family respon- 
sibilities 

Workers in finance, insurance and 
real estate (4.6) and services (4.2) 
lost well above the overall average 
of 3.2 days because of personal or 
family responsibilities. Among 
those in agriculture and other pri- 
mary industries (1.6) and construc- 
tion (1.7) time missed from work 
for this reason was approximately 
one-half the overall average. 
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Days lost 
12 


Managerial/ Professional 
administrative 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Canada (1995). 


Average workdays lost per 
worker for personal reasons 


In 1995, work time lost for personal 
reasons amounted to 11.2 days 
among workers in clerical occupa- 
tions, 10.7 in material handling and 
other crafts and 10.2 in transport 
equipment operating, substantially 
exceeding the overall average of 
9.1 days. Persons in managerial/ 
administrative positions and in 
sales missed relatively few work- 
days (6.8 and 7.2). 


Illness or disability 


‘ 


Clerical 


Days lost per full-time worker for personal reasons by occupation, 1995. 


Sales Service Primary 


Note: Generally, the more hazardous and/or physically demanding the occupation, the higher the likelihood of absence for illness or 
disability. Likewise, the higher the proportion of women in an occupation, the higher the likelihood of absence for personal or 
family responsibilities. For an analysis of differences between occupations, see Akyeampong (1988, 1992) and Statistics 


Illness or disability 


Average workdays missed on ac- 
count of illness or disability were 
high among full-time workers in 
transport equipment operating 
(9.0) and material handling and 
other crafts (8.5), accounting for 
80% or more of the total for those 
occupations in 1995. Workers in 
managerial/administrative posi- 
tions and those in sales jobs missed 
fewer days (3.7 and 4.0). 


La Personal or family responsibilities 


Processing, Construction 
machining 
and fabricating 


Transport Material 
equipment handling 
operating and other 


crafts 


Personal or family respon- 
sibilities 

Average days missed by employees 
in clerical positions (5.3) for per- 
sonal or family responsibilities 
greatly exceeded the overall aver- 
age of 3.2 days in 1995. Time lost 
for this reason in construction and 
in transport equipment operating 
was low, averaging only 1.0 and 1.3 
days per worker, respectively. 
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Days lost per full-time worker for personal reasons by province, 1995. 


Days lost 


12 EA Illness or disability 


Nfld. als 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Work absence rates, 1995 


fe] Personal or family responsibilities 


Note: Differences in time lost per worker generally reflect variations in the provincial industry mix. For a comparison of provinces, see 
Akyeampong (1988, 1992) and Statistics Canada (1995). 


* Numbers are too small to be expressed. 


Average workdays lost per 
worker for personal reasons 


In 1995, workers in Quebec lost the 
most work time due to personal rea- 
sons (10.6 days), followed by those 
in Newfoundland (9.7). Those in 
Alberta and New Brunswick lost 
fewer days (7.7 and 7.9). 


Illness or disability 


With respect to workdays missed 
on account of illness or disability, 
workers in Newfoundland and 
Quebec lost 7.1 and 6.9 days; those 
in Alberta and Ontario, 5.0 and 5.2. 


Personal or family respon- 
sibilities 

Variations in days lost per full-time 
worker because of personal or fam- 
ily demands were less pronounced. 
Average counts ranged from a high 
of 3.7 days in Quebec to a low of 
2.6 in Nova Scotia. 
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Days lost per full-time worker for personal reasons by age and sex, 1995. 


Days lost 
25 


Illness or disability 


20-24 25-34 35-44 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


45-54 55 and over 


20-24 


25-34 


A Personal or family responsibilities 


35-44 45-54 55 and over 


Note: The likelihood of missing work because of illness or disability generally rises with age. Also, days lost due to personal or family 
responsibilities tend to peak in the child-bearing, child-rearing years among women, though some of the time lost for this reason 
can be attributed to the inclusion of maternity leave in this category (see Data source and definitions). For a comparison of 
absence rates between age groups and sexes, see Akyeampong (1988, 1992) and Statistics Canada (1995). 


Average workdays lost per 
worker for personal reasons 


In each age group, female workers’ 
total workdays lost exceeded their 
male counterparts’. Almost all dif- 
ferences can be traced to absences 
due to personal or family responsi- 
bilities. 


Illness or disability 


For both men and women, days lost 
due to illness or disability rose with 
age in 1995, rising from 3.6 days 
for men aged 20 to 24 to 9.7 for 
men aged 55 and over. The corre- 
sponding figures for women were 
4.0 and 12.5. 


Personal or family respon- 
sibilities 

Among men, work time lost in 1995 
due to personal or family responsi- 
bilities varied little by age (around 
one day). Among women, it was 
highest during the primary child- 
bearing and child-rearing years. In 
1995, full-time working women 
aged 20 to 24 lost 7.0 days on aver- 
age to attend to personal or family 
demands; for those in the 25 to 34 
age group, the figure was 14.3 days. 
(See "Key labour and income facts" 
to see how the presence of pre- 
school children affects these 
absence rates.) 
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Table 
Absence rates of full-time paid workers by industry, occupation, age, sex and region, 1995 


Incidence Inactivity rate Days lost per worker in year 


Personal Personal Personal 

IIIness or family Illness or family IIIness or family 

or respon- or respon- or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% % days 
Men . : : i , J : 5.4 


industry 
Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture and other primary 
Manufacturing 
Durable manufacturing 
Non-durable manufacturing 
Construction 
Service-producing industries 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 
Transportation and other utilities 
Communication 
Trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate and insurance 
agencies 
Services 
Education services 
Health and social services 
Business services 
Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 
Other services 
Public administration 
Federal administration 
Provincial administration 
Local administration 


— = —) — DN — W W 
Aonowoho 


1:9 
2.1 
3.3 
1.2 


NOOR C2 DS Fars 
ADNCOD 


Occupation 

White-collar occupations 
Managerial/administrative 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 

Service occupations 

Blue-collar occupations 
Primary 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 

Construction 
Transport equipment operating 
Material handling and other crafts 


NOG Noe 
DWDHOID ON 
OOoOnWNMN ND w 


Wise 
on 


Age 

15to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 and over 
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Table (continued) 
Absence rates of full-time paid workers by industry, occupation, age, sex and region, 1995 


Incidence 


Personal 


Illness or family 


or 
Total disability 


% 
Women 


Industry 
Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture and other primary 
Manufacturing 
Durable manufacturing 
Non-durable manufacturing 
Construction 
Service-producing industries 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 
Transportation and other utilities 
Communication 
Trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate and insurance 
agencies 
Services 
Education services 
Health and social services 
Business services 
Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 
Other services 
Public administration 
Federal administration 
Provincial administration 
Local administration 


Occupation 

White-collar occupations 
Managerial/administrative 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 

Service occupations 

Blue-collar occupations 
Primary 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 

Construction 
Transport equipment operating 
Material handling and other crafts 


55 and over 
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Inactivity rate 


Personal 

IIIness_ or family 

or respon- or 

Total disability sibilities Total disability 


%o days 


6.7 


7.0 
7.6 
eo 
7.4 


NAT TAD 
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Table (continued) 
Absence rates of full-time paid workers by industry, occupation, age, sex and region, 1995 


Incidence Inactivity rate Days lost per worker in year 


Personal Personal Personal 

Illness or family Illness or family Illness or family 

or respon- or respon- or respon- 

Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities Total disability sibilities 


% days 


Sy 
I) 
—_ 
ra) 


Both sexes 


Industry 
Goods-producing industries 
Agriculture and other primary 
Manufacturing 
Durable manufacturing 
Non-durable manufacturing 
Construction 
Service-producing industries 
Transportation, communication 
and other utilities 
Transportation and other utilities 
Communication 
Trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Finance and insurance 
Real estate and insurance 
agencies 
Services 
Education services 
Health and social services 
Business services 
Accommodation, food and 
beverage services 
Other services 
Public administration 
Federal administration 
Provincial administration 
Local administration 


WON OOM 
Se ee et ee 
OntnNooaon oO 


Ea ls 
OMDWNON— 
mo Ae eS eS HO 
CORNWADO 


SED eee NES 
oonoon 


Occupation 

White-collar occupations 
Managerial/administrative 
Professional 
Clerical 
Sales 

Service occupations 

Blue-collar occupations 
Primary 
Processing, machining and 

fabricating 

Construction 
Transport equipment operating 
Material handling and other crafts 


IC COS ae OE 
CHODONOND 
INS) I 
a-=NOR=-MNO 


Age 

15 to 19 

20 to 24 

25 to 34 

35 to 44 

45 to 54 

55 and over 
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Table (concluded) 


Absence rates of full-time paid workers by industry, occupation, age, sex and region, 1995 


Incidence 


Illness or family 


or 
Total disability 


% 
Both sexes -— concluded 


Region 

Atlantic 
Newfoundland 
Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Inactivity 


Personal 
Illness 
or 
Total disability 


% 


respon- 
sibilities 


Nm 
| OM 


VNRYPNNNNNN 
MO=H=-aONO 


rate 


Days lost per worker in year 


Personal 

Illness or family 

or respon- 

Total disability sibilities 


Personal 
or family 

respon- 
sibilities 


days 
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@ Notes 


1 This definition reflects the January 1996 
change in classification of work status. No 
matter how many jobs a person holds, the 
hours of the main job must number at least 30 
per week. The definition used in the 1995 
publication was slightly different. For an 
explanation of the LFS revisions, see Statis- 
tics Canada (1996). 


2 The redesigned LFS questionnaire, sched- 
uled for implementation in 1997, will break 
personal or family responsibilities into sub- 
categories (for example, care of own children, 
care of elderly family members, maternity 
leave). The new categories will permit the 
elimination of maternity leave from the rates 


and will greatly enhance the analytical use- 
fulness of the LFS data for estimating work 
absence rates. 


3. See Akyeampong (1988, 1992 and 1995) 
for further details. 
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From Statistics Canada ... 


Indispensable for industrial relations professionals, productivity 
analysts, and researchers exploring work and family issues. 


Work absence rates, 1977 to 1994 


documents trends in absences from work for personal reasons: 
illness or disability, and personal or family responsibilities. 


Full-time employees take more days off work for personal reasons today than they did two 
decades ago 


In 1994, more than 80 million workdays were lost for personal reasons 


Time lost due to own illness or disability has fallen; time lost due to personal or family 
responsibilities has risen 


An 18-year time series provides information on absence rates for 
men and women by detailed industries, by major occupations, and 
by several age groups. Absence rates for the 10 provinces are also 
provided for men and women combined. 


Estimates are presented for the incidence of absence (the 
proportion of the workforce absent during each week), the rate of 
inactivity (proportion of work hours lost due to absences) and the 
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older workers 


Susan Crompton 


You wear it well: Health of 


he aging of the workforce is of 

growing interest to employers 
and human resource professionals. 
One reason is that health often 
begins to deteriorate as people age. 
This may mean simply a few extra 
days off work each year, or it could 
lead to a shift from full- to part- 
time status for some workers. In 
addition, employers who provide 
health care benefits may need to 
pay higher insurance premiums as- 
sociated with increased pay-outs. 


This article presents selected 
health indicators for workers aged 
50 to 64 to assess whether their 
health differs much from that of 
workers in their thirties (see Defi- 
nitions). It makes no attempt to link 
health status and socioeconomic 
characteristics, which play a large 
role in an individual’s health; these 
factors are more properly discussed 
in other journals.' Indicators for 
men and women are examined 
separately, because their health 
profiles and work history differ 
considerably, especially among 
older workers. And since most 
adult men are full-time workers, 
indicators are provided only for 
men employed 30 hours or more 
per week’ (see Data sources). 


Some health indicators for 
men employed full time 


Almost 6 million adult men worked 
full time in 1994. One-fifth of 
them were between 50 and 64 years 
old; over one-third were between 
30 and 39 (Chart A). Most believed 
they were in good shape, with one- 
quarter of older workers describing 
their health as excellent. And they 
seem to be justified in doing so. 
Almost no men aged 50 to 64 


Susan Crompton was with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis 
Division. She is currently on assignment 
and can be reached at (613) 951-0245. 


Definitions 


Worker: adult aged 25 to 64 working 
for pay or profit at the time the survey 
was conducted. National Population 
Health Survey (NPHS) data include 
self-employed workers as well as 
those working for others; the General 
Social Survey (GSS) data on health 
insurance provided by employers 
cover employees only. 


Full-time: working 30 hours or 
more per week in the main job 


Part-time: working less than 30 
hours in the main job 


Older: worker aged 50 to 64 
Younger: worker aged 30 to 39 


Cognitive function: ability to remem- 
ber things, to think clearly and to 
solve day-to-day problems. Cognitive 
function is measured on a five-point 
scale ranging from “no cognitive 
problems” to “a great deal of diffi- 
culty in thinking or solving problems, 
and/or very forgetful or unable to 
remember.” 


Dexterity: ability to use hands or fin- 
gers and to grasp and manipulate 
small objects like pencils and scissors. 
It is measured on a three-point scale 
ranging from “no problems” to “need 
help.” 


Disability days: the total number of 
days during the two weeks preceding 
the survey in which a worker stayed 
in bed all or most of the day, or cut 
down on activities for all or most of 
the day, because of illness or injury. 


Injury: injury that occurred sometime 
in the 12 months preceding the sur- 
vey and was serious enough to limit 
normal activities, for example, a bro- 
ken bone, bad cut or burn, sore back, 
sprained ankle or poisoning. 


working full time had difficulty 
speaking, using their hands (dex- 
terity), or getting around (mobil- 
ity). But compared with men in their 
thirties, they were much less likely 
to have 20/20 vision (79% wore 


Long-term health condition: a health 
condition diagnosed by a health pro- 
fessional that has lasted or is expected 
to last 6 months or more. An indi- 
vidual may have more than one long- 
term health condition. Also referred to 
as chronic health problem. 


Mobility: ability to walk around the 
neighbourhood without mechanical 
supports such as braces, cane or 
crutches. It is measured on a four- 
point scale ranging from “no prob- 
lems” to “cannot walk.” 


Pain or discomfort: to some extent 
may limit normal day-to-day activity. 
It is measured on a five-point scale 
ranging from “no pain or discomfort” 
to “pain prevents most activities.” 


Speech: ability to be understood com- 
pletely in one’s own language when 
one is talking to strangers who speak 
the same language. Speech function 
is classified as “no problem” or “‘par- 
tially/not understood.” 


Vision: ability to see. It is measured 
on a five-point scale ranging from “no 
problems” and “problem corrected by 
lenses” to “incorrectable problems 
and no sight.” 


Visits to doctor: number of consulta- 
tions with a general practitioner or 
other medical doctor in the previous 
12 months. No visits would be 
counted as “less than three visits.” 


Statistically significant difference: 
the difference between two sample 
estimates — for example, incidence of 
arthritis in two separate age groups — 
is sufficiently large that there is a 95% 
probability that actual values are dif- 
ferent in the population. 


glasses, versus 26% of men 30 to 
39) and their hearing was less acute 
(about 6% had some trouble hear- 
ing clearly, compared with almost 
no younger workers). 
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thirds of older workers reporting 
Chart A pain or discomfort acknowledged 
Workers in their thirties form a plurality of the workforce. that it prevented them from partici- 
pating in at least a few normal 
activities;* by contrast, only about 
half the younger men living with 
pain reported that it limited their 


Men employed full time activities. 


Even though they live with more 
pain than younger men, working 
Women employed full time men aged 50 to 64 are less likely to 
have taken time from work or other 
activities to recover from illness or 
injury. In the two weeks preceding 
Women employed part time the survey, only 8% versus 14% of 

a men in their thirties had spent time 
in bed or had cut back on their 

40 aaa ay ke 
9) 'of adult workforce activities.” One reason for this dif- 
ference may be that younger men 
Age are almost twice as likely to suffer 
injuries — 22% compared with 12% 
50 to 64 of working men aged 50 to 64. 


About half the injuries reported by 
Source: National Population Health Survey, 1994 both younger and older working 
Note: The sample size for men employed part time was too small to produce reliable men are job-related. 

estimates. 


1] 25 to 29 MB soto3s9 «©. L] 40 to 49 


The apparent loss of some cog- 
nitive function (ability to remem- 
ber and problem-solve) may lend 
some credence to the notion that 
the faculties do diminish with age; Men Women 
28% of working men in their fifties Sa eee eS ne 
and early sixties reported some dif- 
ficulties. However, since 26% of So a eS 
men in their thirties also confessed All25 30to 50to All25 30to 50to All25 30to 50to 


: 2 to 64 39 64 to 64 39 64 to 64 39 64 
to such lapses, the real issue is not 


Table 1 
Selected long-term health conditions, by workers’ age and status 


Full-time Full-time Part-time 
workers workers workers 


the existence of some difficulty but % reporting condition 
rather its severity. In fact, older With long-term’ 
men simply describe themselves as pea conauon 
“somewhat forgetful” more often Allergies 8 
than younger workers do (21% Arthritis or rheumatism 6 
versus 15%). Asthma 4 
Back problems** 5 

Fear of losing one’s faculties as Diabetes 2 
one grows older may be unfounded, High blood pressure 5 
but claims about the aches and Moraes : 

: : Sinusitis 3 
pains of aging are borne out by the 
data. About 16% of working men 50 Source: National Population Health Survey, 1994 
to 64 were troubled by pain or dis- Note: The sample size for men working part time was too small to produce reliable 
Soro rtetver cuaile calthan #Ocoine ; os te NPHS allowed for multiple responses. 
workers in their thirties — and were Excluding arthritis. 


more likely to be affected by it in 
their day-to-day lives. Almost two- 
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Data sources 


Data in the main body of this article 
are drawn from the 1994 NPHS; sup- 
plementary data on employer-spon- 
sored health care coverage are drawn 
from the 1991 GSS (see Employer- 
sponsored health care coverage). 


The NPHS, first held in 1994, is a 
longitudinal survey conducted every 
two years. It provides information 
about the health of the population and 
the factors that affect health, and 
includes questions about health status 
(self-perception of health, functional 
ability, chronic conditions and activ- 
ity restriction);* use of health services 
(visits to health care providers, hospi- 
tal care and drug use); risk factors 
(smoking, alcohol use and physical 
activity); and demographic and socio- 
economic status. A special focus of 
the 1994 survey was psychosocial 
factors that may influence health, 
such as stress, self-esteem and social 
support. 


The NPHS selected a sample of 
almost 26,500 households, and di- 
vided the sample into four groups. 
Each quarter, data were collected from 
one of the groups in order to offset 
seasonal variations in the information 
provided. In each household, some 
limited information was gathered 
from all household members; then 


Chronic health problems of 
older working men 


It is not surprising that working 
men aged 50 to 64 complained 
more often about aches and pains, 
since about 60% reported at least 
one long-term health condition 
(Chart B). The most common diag- 
noses were back problems (20% of 
all older male workers) and arthri- 
tis or rheumatism (14%). Other 
conditions often identified were 
allergies, high blood pressure and 
diabetes. By contrast, 44% of 
working men in their thirties had a 
chronic health problem; most com- 
mon were allergies (22% of all 
younger male workers) and back 
problems (13%) (Table 1). 


one person aged 12 years or over was 
randomly selected to answer more 
in-depth questions about his or her 
health. 


The GSS is an annual cross- 
sectional survey first conducted in 
1985. It addresses a broad range of 
social issues, and monitors changes in 
conditions over time. The survey has 
two tiers of content questions. The 
“core content,” repeated every fifth 
year, covers one of five subject areas: 
health and social support, time use, 
personal risk, education and work, 
and family. The “focus content” pro- 
vides data about specific issues of cur- 
rent or emerging policy interest, and 
is not usually repeated. 


This article draws on data from the 
1991 GSS health cycle, which looked 
at the standard health variables as well 
as job benefits provided by employ- 
ers. (Data on employer-sponsored 
health care plans will be available 
from the 1996 NPHS.) The GSS sam- 
ple of 11,900 households was evenly 
distributed over the 12 months of 
1991 in order to control for seasonal 
effects. (For more information about 
the labour-related variables available 
from the first 11 GSS cycles, see 
“What’s new?” Summer 1996.) 


Older workers also tended to 
visit the doctor more frequently. 
Although the majority (61%) of 
men 50 to 64 had seen a doctor 
fewer than three times in the past 
year, 23% had had over five 
appointments. Only 15% of work- 
ing men in their thirties had seen a 
medical doctor more often than five 
times in the previous 12 months. 


Use of medication by older 
working men 


Being more susceptible to chronic 
health problems and pain or dis- 
comfort, older workers were more 
likely to use medication, whether 
prescribed or purchased “over-the- 
counter.” Although most full-time 
working men, regardless of age, 
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had taken some kind of medication 
in the previous month, 41% of older 
versus 26% of younger workers had 
done so in the past two days. Fur- 
thermore, older men were almost 
twice as likely to have taken more 
than one: among workers who had 
taken some kind of medication in 
the last two days, 44% of men aged 
50 to 64 had used at least two types, 
compared with less than one- 
quarter of younger men aged 30 to 
a0 


The drug most frequently used 
in the previous month by older 
working men was some type of pain 
reliever (taken by 52% of all work- 
ing men aged 50 to 64). The second 
most common was medication for 
high blood pressure (12%), fol- 
lowed by cough or cold medicine, 
stomach remedies, over-the-coun- 
ter allergy medicine and penicillin 
or other antibiotic. Working men in 
their thirties were even more likely 
to use analgesics than their older 
counterparts, with 62% of them tak- 
ing a pain reliever at least once in 
the previous month. They also 
made more frequent use of over- 
the-counter medications, such as 
cough or cold medicine and allergy 
medication (Table 2). 


Some health indicators for 
working women 


In 1994, slightly less than 3.7 mil- 
lion adult women in Canada were 
working full time; about 17% of 
them were aged 50 to 64 while 38% 
were in their thirties. Another 1.2 
million worked less than 30 hours 
a week; older women were some- 
what over-represented in the part- 
time workforce, accounting for 
24% of part-timers (Chart A). 
Since most women work in full-time 
jobs, the discussion of health indi- 
cators in this section focuses on 
full-time workers; comparisons of 
full- and part-time workers are pre- 
sented for older women only when 
the differences are statistically sig- 
nificant. 
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Chart B 
Older workers are more likely to have a long-term health 
condition *. 


Womenemployed Darhtie) (i stespenaies ie REnnesan esbs. oer 


20 40 60 
% reporting condition 


Age 


MB s0to39 ©) 40to49 


Source: National Population Health Survey, 1994 

Note: The sample size for men employed part time was too small to produce reliable 
estimates. The NPHS allowed for multiple responses. 

See Definitions. 


[1 25 to 29 50 to 64 


* 


Older women have more 
aches and pains 


Most women in their fifties and 
early sixties working full time 
described themselves as healthy, 
and fully 26% believed their health 
was excellent. Not surprisingly, Men 
their basic faculties were as good 
as those of women in their thirties: 
almost no one had trouble with 
mobility, dexterity, speech or hear- 
ing. Some 84% of older women 
wore glasses, compared with 37% 
of younger women. About one- 
quarter of both older and younger 
women in full-time jobs admitted 
having trouble with “cognitive 
function”; however, most of them 
were simply “somewhat forgetful”: medication 
18% of older and 14% of younger Pain relievers 
women. Penicillin or 

other antibiotics 
Stomach remedies 
Hormone therapy 
Oral contraceptives 


Table 2 


workers’ age and status 


to 64 39 


Allergy medicine 
(over-the-counter) 
Codeine, Demerol 
Cough/cold medicine 
High blood pressure 


Aches and pains were most com- 
mon among women aged 50 to 64 
working part time. One-quarter of 
these older workers reported some 
pain or discomfort, almost twice as 
high as the proportion of either 


Full-time 
workers 


older (13%) or younger (15%) full- 
time workers. About two-thirds of 
pain sufferers of all ages reported 
having difficulty in at least a few 
of their day-to-day activities. 


A greater proportion of younger 
women spent time in bed or cut 
down on their activities because of 
illness or injury. About 15% of full- 
time workers in their thirties, com- 
pared with only 10% of older 
full-timers, had been indisposed in 
the previous two weeks. However, 
once women were obliged to take 
time off, most took at least three 
days to return to their normal 
activities, regardless of age. 


Health problems most 
common among older women 


Not surprisingly, older women are 
more likely to have chronic health 
problems (Chart B). Less than half 
(48%) of full-time workers in their 
thirties had a long-term health con- 
dition; among older women, almost 


Medication most commonly used in the previous month, by 


Women 


Full-time Part-time 
workers workers 


All25 30to 50to All25 30to 50to All25 30to 50to 
64 to 64 39 64 to 64 39 64 


% using medication 


(ela 
5 4 
(5G 


4 
69 71 


e) 
10 
10 
10 


Source: National Population Health Survey, 1994 
Note: The sample size for men employed part time was too small to produce reliable 
estimates. The NPHS allowed for multiple responses. 
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Employer-sponsored health care coverage 


Most workers are provided with some 

Puealth “Care” ‘benefits’ by ‘their 
employer. The cost of these plans may 
be borne entirely by the employer or 
shared with the employee. According 
to the 1991 General Social Survey, 
about 84% of men and 76% of women 
working full time had some form of 
employer-sponsored health-related 
coverage (also referred to as extra or 
additional coverage): either medical/ 
surgical benefits beyond those pro- 
vided by their provincial health plan, 
or a dental plan, a disability or survi- 
vor’s benefits plan, a counselling 
service, paid maternity/paternity 
leave, or some combination of these 
five. 


The health status of working men 
in full-time jobs was similar whether 
they had additional coverage or not. 
Their basic faculties — hearing, vision 
(including problems corrected with 
glasses), speech, mobility, dexterity 
and cognitive function — were sound. 
About one in six was living with some 
pain or discomfort. Men with cover- 
age were more apt to report chronic 
health problems (57% compared with 
55% of men without coverage), and 


those without seem more likely to suf- 
fer from arthritis, but these differences 
are not statistically significant. 


The basic faculties of women 
working full time were also sound, 
whether or not they held a job that 
provided extra health care coverage. 
Many women — 60% of those with or 
without benefits — had at least one 
long-term health problem. The most 
common conditions reported were al- 
lergies, arthritis, and migraines, 
although allergies were the only prob- 
lem for which there was a statistically 
significant difference between the two 
groups. Among women employed 
part time, those without coverage 
were more likely to have health prob- 
lems (73%) than those with benefits 
(63%). They were more prone to suf- 
fer from allergies, with 44% having 
either hay fever or some other allergy 
(or both). 


Unfortunately, the small sample 
size for employees without employer- 
sponsored health care benefits pre- 
cludes the calculation of meaningful 
estimates for individual age groups; 
therefore, results are presented only 
for all adult workers aged 25 to 64. 


Employer-sponsored health care coverage for employees aged 25 to 64 


Men 
Full-time 
With Without 


additional additional 
coverage coverage 


With chronic health 
problems * 


a 
Gi 


High blood pressure 
Heart trouble 
Diabetes 
Arthritis 
Asthma 
Emphysema 
Ulcers 
Other digestive problems 
Migraines 
Emotional disorders 
High blood cholesterol 
Hay fever and/or 
other allergies 28 26 


— 
OWUTDHDAAUTWMHWOD 
1 
1 


Women 
Full-time Part-time 
With Without With Without 
additional additional additional additional 
coverage coverage coverage coverage 


% 


60 60 63 73 
11 13 = 13 
3 28 m a 
13 18 22 23 
4 be = e 
6 7 = - 
4 B S aa 
6 - - 10 
14 17 17 13 
4 i = = 
7 7 = = 
42 32 37 44 


Source: General Social Survey, 1991 


Note: The sample size for men employed part time was too small to produce reliable 
estimates. Some employees may have reported more than one chronic health 


problem. 
* See Definitions. 
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55% of full-time and 73% of part- 
time workers had been so diag- 
nosed.° The most common chronic 
health problems among older 
women, regardless of their hours of 
work, were arthritis or rheumatism 
and allergies. Back problems due to 
causes other than arthritis, as well 
as high blood pressure and 
migraines, were also common 
afflictions. Older women in part- 
time jobs were more likely than 
their contemporaries in full-time 
jobs to have arthritis or high blood 
pressure. Meanwhile, the most 
common health complaints among 
younger women working full time 
were allergies, migraines and back 
problems (Table 1). 


Although their general health 
status was often not as good as that 
of younger women, full-time work- 
ing women aged 50 to 64 did not 
see their doctors any more fre- 
quently: 27% of older and 32% of 
younger women had made more 
than five visits to a doctor in the 
previous 12 months. 


More than four in five working 
women of all ages had taken a pre- 
scribed or over-the-counter drug in 
the month preceding the survey. 
But older women were much more 
likely to have used something 
recently: 65% of part-timers and 
57% of full-timers had taken medi- 
cation in the previous two days, 
compared with 42% of full-timers 
aged 30 to 39. Furthermore, over 
half of all older women who had 
used drugs recently had taken more 
than one type; among working 
women in their thirties, less than 
one-third had used two or more. 


Pain relievers were the medica- 
tion used most often by older 
working women, with 62% of both 
full- and part-timers aged 50 to 64 
taking an analgesic in the previous 
month. Used less frequently were 
drugs for hormone replacement 
therapy, over-the-counter allergy 
medicines, medication to control 
high blood pressure, and cough or 
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cold medicine. There were no sta- 
tistically significant differences 
between full- and part-timers in 
their use of such drugs, with the 
exception of medication for high 
blood pressure: 16% of older part- 
timers had used it in the previous 
month, compared with 10% of 
women the same age in full-time 
jobs. Working women in their thir- 
ties also used pain relievers more 
often than any other drug; 72% had 
taken them at least once in the pre- 
vious month. Other medications 
frequently used by younger women 
in full-time jobs were cough or 
cold medicine, oral contraceptives, 
penicillin or other antibiotics, and 


over-the-counter allergy medicines 
(Table 2). 


Summary 


On the whole, it appears that Cana- 
dian workers are aging well. Work- 
ing men and women in their fifties 
and early sixties are as much mas- 
ters of their faculties — hearing, 
memory, problem-solving, dexter- 
ity, mobility — as are men and 
women in their thirties. Certainly, 
they live with more aches and pains 
than younger workers, and are 
more likely to suffer from long- 
term health conditions. But even 
the most common of these chronic 
ailments — back problems, arthritis, 
allergies and high blood pressure — 
affect fewer than about one in five 
older workers. 


At first glance, it seems that 
women are in better shape than 


It’s your turn... 


men: older women working full 
time are less likely to experience a 
variety of chronic health problems 
than their male counterparts. How- 
ever, many older women work part 
time because of illness or poor 
health. Therefore,| it seems reason- 
able to conclude that older men are 
no less healthy than their female 
contemporaries; they simply con- 
tinue to work full time even if their 
health is not good. O 


@ Notes 


1 See, for example, Roberge, Berthelot and 
Wolfson (1995) and Geran (1992). 


2 The sample sizes for part-time male work- 
ers are often so small as to prevent release of 
estimates. 


3 Some readers may notice that the esti- 
mates produced by the NPHS and the GSS 
differ slightly from those of the 1991 Health 
and Activity Limitation Survey (HALS). These 
differences stem from the surveys’ different 
purposes: HALS was explicitly designed to 
collect data on disabilities, and uses different 
criteria to assess disability than the NPHS and 
GSS, which were designed to collect informa- 
tion about general health. For example, HALS 
asks a whole sequence of questions about 
ease of physical movement in order to clas- 
sify the respondent’s level of mobility 
impairment — ability to walk two or three city 
blocks, to walk up and down stairs, to move 
from room to room, to stand. In contrast, the 
NPHS asks only if the respondent can walk 
around the neighbourhood without aids such 
as crutches or a brace. 


4 Data on “normal activities” include work 
as well as other activities. The NPHS does not 
differentiate between time absent from work 
and time off from other activities. 


5 These findings can be loosely compared 
with data from the Labour Force Survey 
(LFS), which show that older workers are 
more likely to be absent from work because of 
illness or disability. For example, in 1994, 
almost 5% of male full-time workers aged 55 
and over were absent from work in any given 
week, and lost an average of 9.7 days over the 
course of the year. In contrast, only 3.2% of 


‘their counterparts aged 35 to 44 were away 


during an average week, and they accumu- 
lated an average of only 5.5 days’ absence in 
1994. One reason the LFS and the NPHS reach 
different conclusions is that the latter 
includes the days people cut back on their 
activities for all or most of the day in addition 
to days they spent in bed all or most of the 
day because of illness or injury. Furthermore, 
the NPHS makes no distinction between work 
and other daily activities, and it covers a two- 
week period instead of a full 12 months. 


6 The high incidence of long-term health 
conditions among part-time female workers 
aged 50 to 64 is not unexpected, since many 
older women work part time because of ill- 
ness or poor health (Logan, 1994). 
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A sure bet industry 


Katherine Marshall 


ver the past 10 years govern- 

ment-regulated gambling op- 
erations have become common- 
place in Canada. Since 1989, five 
provinces have established govern- 
ment-owned casinos. Lottery logos 
are commonly seen in convenience 
stores, with more than 35,000 
retailers across the country selling 
government-sponsored lottery 
tickets. According to the provincial 
and regional lottery corporations, 
gross sales of lottery tickets in the 
1994-95 fiscal year surpassed 
$5 billion. 


This burgeoning industry ap- 
pears to be a good bet for govern- 
ment, creating new jobs, as well as 
generating profit. This article 
briefly traces the evolution of legal 
gambling in Canada and examines 
employment growth in the indus- 
try, as well as the characteristics of 
its workers and jobs. It also looks 
at who plays the lottery, and at how 
net revenue from government-run 
gambling has grown (see Defini- 
tions). 


Legal gambling has existed 
for over 25 years 


In 1969, the Criminal Code was re- 
vised to permit the federal and pro- 
vincial governments to regulate 
and participate in a range of lottery 
schemes; charities were also al- 
lowed to conduct and profit from a 
similar, but narrower range of ac- 
tivities. Except for horse racing 
(see Horse racing) and the lottery 
schemes just mentioned, gambling 
is illegal in Canada. 


The first national lottery helped 
finance the 1976 Olympic Games. 
In 1979, the federal government, 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 


Definitions 


Full- and part-time work status: The 
Labour Force Survey assigns full-time 
status to all persons who usually work 
at least 30 hours a week at their main 
or sole job. Those who work less than 
30 hours a week at their main or sole 
job are considered part-time. The Sur- 
vey of Consumer Finances bases full- 
and part-time status on all jobs com- 
bined and on the respondents’ report 
of whether the total work was mostly 
full- or part-time. 


Gambling operation: Any establish- 
ment primarily engaged in legal gam- 
bling, such as casinos, lotteries and 
bingos. Horse racing is excluded be- 
cause it is classified as a commercial 
spectator sport. 


through its agent, Loto Canada Inc., 
withdrew from the sale of lottery 
tickets, granting sole control over 
public gambling to the provinces. 


Gambling revenue: Consists of all 
net revenue generated from provincial 
and territorial government-run lotter- 
ies, casinos and video lottery termi- 
nals (VLTs); gambling revenue from 
charities and Indian reserves is ex- 
cluded. Net revenue refers to total 
consumer expenditure on gambling, 
less prizes and winnings. 


Video lottery terminal (VLT): A 
coin-operated, free-standing elec- 
tronic game of chance. Winnings are 
paid out through a computer-receipt 
system (in contrast to the instant cash 
payment provided by slot machines 
located in casinos). 


Since then, provinces have licensed 
and regulated this activity, within 
the confines of the Criminal Code. 


Chart A 


Employment in gambling * is rising. 


Employment 
(000) 


1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* Excludes horse racing (see Definitions). 
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Table 1 
Characteristics of workers and jobs in gambling and non- 
gambling industries, 1995 


Gambling Non-gambling 


% 


Sex 
Men 
Women 


Age 
15 to 34 
35 and over 


Education 
High school graduation or less * 
Postsecondary certificate, diploma or degree 


Occupation 

Artistic, literary and recreational 
Clerical 

All other occupations 


Work status 
Full-time ** 
Part-time ** 


Median earnings (1994) 
Full-time t 
Part-time? 


° 


29,000 
8,000 


Sources: Labour Force Survey and Survey of Consumer Finances 


* 


May include some postsecondary education that was not completed. 


** Status according to the Labour Force Survey (see Definitions). 
t Status according to the Survey of Consumer Finances (see Definitions). 


Employment quadruples 
in a decade 


In 1995, the gambling industry? 
employed 24,000, up from just 
6,000 in 1984 (Chart A). The big 
jumps in employment in 1994 and 
again in 1995 likely owe much to 
the trend toward more and larger 
government-run casino. opera- 
tions.* 


The gambling industry indi- 
rectly bolsters employment in other 
industries as well; for example, ca- 
sinos require goods and services 
such as food, game equipment and 
supplies, advertising and cleaning. 
Patrons contribute to the local 
economy through tourism: the larg- 
est casino in Canada, Casino Wind- 
sor, reports that 80% of its patrons 
are tourists, and of these 82% are 


American. Furthermore, most prov- 
inces spend millions of dollars in 
lottery profits on hospitals, volun- 
tary social service organizations, 
and sport, recreational and cultural 
projects, generating further em- 
ployment. 


Youths, women and part- 
time workers are prominent 


Compared with other industries, 
there is an above average represen- 
tation of women and youths em- 
ployed in the gambling industry 
(Table 1). In 1995, 56% of those 
employed in gambling’ were 
women, who accounted for just 
45% in other industries; and 6 out 
of 10 employees were under 35 
years of age. 


People employed in gambling 
were somewhat less likely to have 
obtained a postsecondary certifi- 
cate, diploma or degree: 41% 
reached this level, compared with 
49% of employees in non-gam- 
bling. Some schools are beginning 
to respond to the need for specially 
trained casino workers. For exam- 
ple, St. Clair College in Windsor, 
influenced by the employment 
needs of Casino Windsor, now of- 
fers certificate courses on card 
dealing and slot machine repair. 


Most jobs in the gambling indus- 
try are concentrated in two major 
occupational groups — artistic, lit- 
erary and recreational (38%), and 
clerical (27%). Within these two 
major groups, two specific jobs ac- 
counted for almost half of all em- 
ployment in gambling: sports and 
recreation attendants (28%), and 
tellers and cashiers (16%). 


Nearly one-third of those em- 
ployed in the gambling industry 
work part time; just 19% of em- 
ployees in other industries do so. 
On average, both full- and part- 
time employment in gambling pay 
less than in other industries. At 
$29,000, the median earnings for 
full-time employment in gambling 
in 1994 were $4,300 less than those 
for non-gambling employment 
($33,300). Part-time workers in the 
gambling industry earned an aver- 
age of $1,300 less than those in 
other industries: $8,000 versus 
$9,300. The earnings differential 
may be partly explained by the fact 
that those workers are younger and 
less educated than employees out- 
side the industry. 


Who plays the lottery? 


In 1992, 69% of Canadian house- 
holds bought government-run 
lottery tickets and spent an 
average of $225.° High income 
households spent more on lottery 
tickets than lower income house- 
holds, although the amount repre- 
sents less of their total income. In 
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1992, only a little over half (52%) 
Chart B of households with incomes below 


Lottery play is tied to household income. 


$20,000 bought lottery tickets, 
spending an average of $149 over 
Average amount spent by Households who bought the year — 1.2% of their average in- 
ticket-buying households ($) lottery tickets (%) come (Chart B). In contrast, three- 
300 77% 80 quarters (77%) of households with 
incomes of $60,000 or more bought 
lottery tickets that year, and these 
buyers spent an average of $266, or 
0.3%. of their income. 


250 


200 


Gambling revenue more 


150 than triples in a decade 


1.2% of 

100 ae (0.8% of Although the provinces pay a set 
income) (0.5% of fee® to the federal government for 

50 income) (0.3% of sole gambling rights, net revenue 
income) from lotteries, casinos and video 

lottery terminals (VLTs) has in- 
Under $20,000- $40,000- $60,000 creased steadily since 1970, mak- 
$20,000 39,999 59,999 and over ing substantial gains in the past 
decade. Net revenue reached $1.3 
billion in 1985, and had more than 


Source: Family Expenditure Survey, 1992 tripled by 1994. In 1995, net rev- 
Note: Bars represent average amount spent. Numbers inside bars represent annual enue was nearly four times that of 


expenditure as a percentage of total household income. 1985 (Chart C). In 1985, gambling 
a * RR = & 


Household income 


revenue made up 1.7% of the total 


Chart C 
Net revenue * from government-run gambling was almost $5 billion in 1995. 


$ billions (current) 
6 


ie Lotteries [esa Casinos | VLTs 


Dom Omen (eae A owl  Tige(outo, OONLOl Oey 1Go Boe 265. BO ‘87, 68.7189 °790 291 92 O50 94. (95 


Source: National Accounts 
* Refers to the total revenue brought in from lotteries, casinos and VLTs, minus prizes and winnings returned. 
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Table 2 
Net gambling revenue — sources, and as a percentage of total revenue 


Source of gambling revenue, 1993-94 


Gambling as 


Newfoundland 

Prince Edward Island 
Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 
Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British Columbia 
Yukon and Northwest Territories 


revenue” 


% of total 


1994 Provincial 
lotteries 


Casinos 


Video lottery 
terminals (VLTs) 


Not permitted 
Not permitted 
Introduced in 1995 
Not permitted 


Wee. 
Introduced in 1994 
32 


Introduced in 1994 
Introduced in 1996 


Introduced in 1996 
Not permitted 


Not permitted 
Not permitted 


Sources: National Accounts and Indian Affairs and Northern Development 


* 


Includes all taxes and investment income, but excludes transfers from other governments. 


** This represents six months of the 1993-94 fiscal year. 


received from taxes and invest- 
ments for all provincial govern- 
ments; by 1995 this proportion had 
increased to 3.8%. 


Until 1991, all revenue from 
government-run gambling was de- 
rived from lotteries alone. In 1992, 
VLTs accounted for 3% of the to- 
tal, and lotteries, 97%. Although 
revenue from lotteries continues to 
increase annually and still accounts 
for most of the revenue obtained 
from gambling, its share is drop- 
ping: by 1995, lotteries repre- 
sented 62% of the total, casinos, 
18% and VLTs, 20%. 


Type of gambling revenue 
differs by province 


By the early 1990s a number of 
provinces had begun operating ca- 
sinos and VLTs (Table 2). In 1993, 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, lotter- 
ies no longer accounted for most 
net gambling revenue. And Mani- 
toba, the only province to offer all 
three types of gambling (lotteries, 
casinos and VLTs), drew only 24% 


of its gambling revenue from lotter- 
ies. As of 1996, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
permit all three types. 


In 1994, revenue from gambling 
accounted for at least 4.1% of total 
government revenue in each of the 
Atlantic provinces. With the excep- 
tion of Manitoba (4.2%) and Al- 
berta (3.8%), the rest of the country 
reported considerably smaller fig- 
ures, ranging from a low of 1.7% 
for the Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
ritories to a high of 3.1% for both 
Ontario and Quebec. Gambling 
provided a much smaller propor- 
tion of total government revenue in 
provinces with no VLTs. 


Conclusion 


Provincial and regional lottery cor- 
porations promote the notion that 
gambling or “gaming,” particularly 
lottery play, is a relatively cheap 
form of fun and entertainment for 
Canadian adults. With net revenue 
from gambling almost $5 billion, it 
is not surprising to find provincial 
governments increasing their 
investment in new- gambling 


Not permitted 
Not permitted 


schemes — namely, casinos and 
VLTs — because the chance for new 
jobs and more revenue appears to 
be a sure bet. 


@ Notes 


1 In 1867, the new nation of Canada as- 
sumed existing British laws, including one 
that considered gambling a criminal activity. 
In 1886, parliament revised that law, to allow 
betting on horse races. 


2 Since legalized in 1989, licensed off-site 
betting theatres have become increasingly 
popular; therefore, as of 1994 the pari- 
mutuel agency no longer records on-track 
attendance. Unless otherwise noted, all dates 
refer to calendar years. 


3. This refers to employment within estab- 
lishments primarily engaged in gambling. 
For example, a job bartending at a casino falls 
within the gambling industry. However, a job 
that involves selling lottery tickets at a kiosk 
or convenience store would fall within the 
retail or service industries. Some employment 
may be attributed to charity-run gambling, 
such as paid positions in a bingo hall. 


Employment figures for gambling are 
underestimated because the Labour Force 
Survey does not cover Indian reserves. Many 
reserves, through provincial/territorial 
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Other than government and charity- 
run lotteries and casinos, horse racing 
is the only legal’ venue for gambling 
in Canada. However, this industry, 
also government-regulated, has been 


declining for a number of years, some 
would argue, because of the ever in- 
creasing popularity of lottery and casino 
play. The net revenue generated from 
horse racing reflects the stagnation of 


Net revenue * from horse racing has fallen steadily since 1989. 


A sure bet industry 


the industry: returns peaked in 1989 
($440 million), and by 1995 had 
decreased to $305 million. On-track 
annual attendance was 11.6 million in 
1989; by 1993? it was 9.8 million. 


$ millions (current) 
450 
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Source: National Accounts 
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* Refers to the total revenue brought in from on- and off-site horse racing, minus prizes and winnings returned. 


agreements, control and run gambling activi- 
ties such as lotteries, casinos and video lot- 
tery terminals (VLTs). 


4 Casino de Montréal, which opened in 
October 1993, employs 1,860 workers; Ca- 
sino Windsor, in operation since May 1994, 
employs 2,400. 


5 Respondents consistently underreport 
their expenditures on government-run lotter- 
ies. Also, since cash casinos and VLTs are 
such recent phenomena, there were no cat- 
egories for these expenditures on the 1992 
Family Expenditure Survey. 


6 The agreement stipulates that the prov- 
inces must jointly pay the federal govern- 
ment the equivalent of $24 million, in 1979 
dollars, each year. 
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Transfer payments to families 
with children 


Susan Crompton 


n the 1990s, families have earned 

less real income from employ- 
ment and other market activities 
than they did in the late 1980s. 
Many have had to rely more heav- 
ily on transfer payments from the 
government — Unemployment In- 
surance, social assistance, Child 
Tax Credit, Family Allowance and 
so on. However, with governments 
practising fiscal restraint, the aver- 
age value of transfer payments may 
start to decline, and unless their 
market income improves, more 
families could find themselves 
struggling financially. 


This article examines two as- 
pects of transfer payments to non- 
elderly families with children under 
the age of 18 (see Data sources, 
definitions and limitations). It 
looks at trends in average transfer 
payments to families with depend- 
ent children between 1980 and 
1994, to see how transfers have 
responded to changes in the busi- 
ness cycle. It also considers how 
effective these payments have been 
in raising the incomes of families 
with children above the low income 
cut-offs, or LICOs. Amounts are 
expressed in 1994 dollars. 


Transfers rise during 
recessions 


The principal purpose of transfer 
payments is to help support fami- 
lies in times of need, and indeed, 
payments to all families with chil- 
dren rose steeply during the two re- 
cessions of the last 15 years (Chart 
A). During the 1981-82 recession, 
transfer payments to two-parent 
families jumped almost 31% in one 
year, from an average of $3,200 to 
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Chart A 
Average transfer income rose during both recessions. 


1994 $ ('000) 


Lone-parent families * 


Two-parent families * 


1980 1982 1984 1986 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


1988 1990 1992 1994 


* Non-elderly families with at least one single child under 18. 


$4,200; in lone-parent families, 
they rose 17%, from $5,100 to 
$6,000.? Having risen, the average 
transfer payment did not drop until 
1985, well into the recovery. And 
even during the expansion of the 
late 1980s, transfers were at least 
30% more than they had been in 
1980, hovering around $3,800 for 
two-parent and $6,000 for lone- 
parent families. There are-a number 
of reasons why transfers have 
remained high, among them the 
continued stagnation of market 
income among young families (P1- 
cot and Myles, 1995); displaced 
workers’ difficulty in finding new 
and/or steady employment; the 
continued high rate of unemploy- 
ment; and the changing demo- 
graphic composition* of low 
income families with children. 


Whatever the cause, or causes, 
once increased, transfer payments 
remained higher than pre-recession 
levels, not only as an absolute dol- 
lar amount, but also as a proportion 
of total family income. In 1980, 
transfers accounted for 5% of two- 
parent and 18% of lone-parent fam- 
ily income. Three years later, 
immediately after a severe reces- 
sion, they accounted for 7% and 
25%, respectively. Throughout the 
growth period of the business cy- 
cle (1984 to 1989), government in- 
come made up at least 6% 
(two-parent families) and 22% 
(lone-parent families) of family in- 
come (Appendix A). 


With the onset of the 1990-92 
recession, transfer payments again 
rose rapidly. From 1990 to 1993, 
average transfers to two-parent 
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Data sources, definitions and limitations 


Data in this study are from the Survey 
of Consumer Finances (SCF) and the 
Labour Force Survey (LFS). The SCF, 
conducted each year in April or May 
as a supplement to the monthly LFS, 
collects information about amounts 
and sources of income received in the 
previous calendar year, and about 
work intensity (number of weeks 
worked in the year and whether em- 
ployment was mostly full- or part- 
time). The LFS collects information 
about the family, employment status, 
industry and occupation, education, 
and so on. 


Family: in this article refers to an eco- 
nomic family, meaning two or more 
persons living in the same dwelling 
who are related by blood, marriage 
(includes common law) or adoption. 


Non-elderly family: family in which 
the reference person is under age 65. 
Most are two- or lone-parent families 
with at ieast one single child under 18 
(also referred to as dependent child), 
but this category also includes mar- 
ried couples only, married couples 
with other relatives (most often chil- 
dren aged 18 and over) and other 
family groupings (for example, sib- 
lings living together). 


Two-parent family: husband-wife 
with at least one single child under 18 


families jumped 22%, peaking at 
$5,000; those to lone-parent fami- 
lies rose 20%, to reach a high of 
$8,100. By 1994, general economic 
conditions were improving: market 
incomes increased moderately, by 
3% for two-parent and 6% for lone- 
parent families. In response, the 
average value of transfers subsided 
from the peaks recorded in 1993, to 
about $4,700 for two-parent and 
$7,800 for lone-parent families. 


Transfers mean fewer low 
income families 


For most families, transfer pay- 
ments are a small, though no doubt 
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Lone-parent family: a lone parent 
with at least one single child under 18 


Market income: income from market 
sources, including earnings (employ- 
ment income), investment income, 
retirement pensions, annuities and other 
money income. 


Government transfer payments: in- 
cludes Family Allowance,' Old Age 
Security pension and Guaranteed 
Income Supplement, Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan benefit,? Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Child Tax Credit, 
refundable provincial tax credit, Goods 
and Services Tax credit, social assist- 
ance and other government transfer 
payments. 


Family income: the sum of market in- 
come and government transfer pay- 
ments received by all family members 
combined. Amounts are expressed in 
1994 dollars, rounded to the nearest 
100. 


Low income cut-off (LICO): Statistics 
Canada’s low income indicator, which 
is based on the proportion of family in- 
come usually spent on necessities, that 
is, food, shelter and clothing. This study 
uses the LICOs based on the 1992 Fam- 
ily Expenditure Survey of spending pat- 
terns, which defines low income 
individuals or families as those spend- 
ing more than 54.7% of their income on 
necessities. The actual dollar amount of 


welcome, supplement to their mar- 
ket incomes; for others, they are a 
necessary source of income. The 
question then becomes, “how nec- 
essary?” Over the period 1980 to 
1994, 11% of two-parent families, 
on average, had incomes below the 
LICO; without transfers, the pro- 
portion would have been 17%. In 
other words, transfer payments cut 
by one-third the number of two- 
parent low income families. The 
effect on lone-parent families was 
not nearly so dramatic: an average 
54% had incomes below the LICO, 
while 62% would have been in this 
position without government trans- 
fers. In this case, transfer payments 


Transfer payments to families with children 


the LICO differs according to family 
size and location; for example, a fam- 
ily of three in an urban area with a 
population of 500,000 or more is con- 
sidered low income if its total income 
is less than $25,668, while a family 
of four in a rural area is low income if 
it receives less than $21,472. (For 
details, see Statistics Canada, 1995). 


Low income family: family whose in- 
come falls below the low income cut- 
off for that family size and location. 


Average low income gap: the differ- 
ence between a low income family’s 
income and the LICO for that family 
type, averaged over all families fall- 
ing below their respective LICO. 


Limitations 


The low income cut-offs used here 
have not been adjusted to reflect the 
fact that people’s spending patterns 
would be different if government 
transfer payments did not exist. LICOs 
adjusted for the absence of govern- 
ment transfers might be higher or 
lower than the current ones. Without 
knowing how people’s behaviour 
would change in the absence of trans- 
fers, it is not possible to say whether 
the findings in this study under- or 
overestimate the number of families 
that would fall below the LICO with- 
out transfer payments. 


cut the number of lone-parent low 
income families by over one-tenth 
(Chart B). 


The considerable (and growing) 
support provided by transfers was 
necessary for many low income 
families because their average 
income from employment and other 
market activities was virtually stag- 
nant throughout much of the 
period.’ During the expansion fol- 
lowing the 1981-82 recession, mar- 
ket incomes in two-parent low 
income families waxed and waned, 
falling more than 2% between 1984 
and 1989 (to $11,900). Meanwhile, 
transfer payments rose 9%, and by 
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1989 accounted for 38% of these 
families’ total income, up from 
35% in 1984 (Chart C). 


Lone-parent families with low 
incomes reported the same experi- 
ence. They recorded a 3% decline 
in their average market income 
from 1984 to 1989 (to $4,900). Not 
surprisingly, transfer payments 
increased by about 12%; in 1989, 
the peak of the expansion, 65% of 
the income in lone-parent low 
income families came from transfer 
payments, up from 61% in 1984 
(Chart D). 


Already heavily dependent on 
transfers, low income families were 
badly hurt by the 1990-92 reces- 
sion. Between 1990 and 1993, the 
average market income of two-par- 
ent families with incomes below 
the "LIC Os" dropped 13% (to 
$10,300) while transfers increased 
39% (to $9,400). Market incomes 
of lone-parent low income families 
tumbled 20% in the first two years 
of the recession (to $3,800 in 
1992), and then began to recover; 
in the meantime, the average value 
of transfer payments to these fami- 
lies climbed 15% to reach $10,300 
by 1993. In 1994, as the recovery 
took hold, the market income of 
two-parent low income families im- 
proved slightly, while transfers 
correspondingly declined. Lone- 
parent low income families had the 
Opposite, experience.) inarket 
income dropped 16% while trans- 
fers rose only 1% (Appendix B). 


Average low income gap 
almost constant for 15 years 


To what extent do transfer pay- 
ments help families with low 
incomes? As already shown, trans- 
fer payments successfully lifted a 
large proportion of families above 
the LICOs. However; others 
remained substantially below. In 
1994, the average family income 
(including transfers) of two-parent 
low income families was $19,500, 
almost $9,000 below the LICOs. 
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Chart B 


Government transfers reduce the incidence of low income 


families. 
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Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
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Two-parent: with transfers 
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* Non-elderly families with at least one single child under 18. 


** Low income cut-off. 


This “low income gap” was some- 
what higher than it had generally 
been in most of the previous years, 
when it ranged between $7,800 and 
$8,700. In contrast, the gap for 
lone-parent low income families 
was somewhat lower than usual in 
1994. Total family income aver- 
aged $14,100 that year, leaving a 
gap of $8,200; for much of ‘the pre- 
vious 15 years, it fluctuated be- 
tween $7,900 and $9,700. 


Summary 


The dollar value of transfer pay- 
ments to all families with children 
under the age of 18 has risen fairly 
steadily in the past 15 years. From 
1980 to 1994, transfer payments to 
both two- and lone-parent families 
increased by 69%, or by $1,900 for 
two-parent and $3,200 for lone- 
parent families. By 1994, transfers 
formed 8% of total family income 
for two-parent families, up from 5% 
in 1980, and reached 31% for lone- 
parent families, up from 18%. 


Statistics Canada - 


Recent cutbacks in government 
programs such as social assistance 
and Unemployment Insurance 
(many implemented in 1995) are 
not reflected in the data quoted 
here. However, the evidence sug- 
gests that transfer payments have 
become increasingly important to 
low income families. Throughout 
the study period, about one-third of 
two-parent and one-tenth of lone- 
parent families with low market 
incomes have needed this assist- 
ance to rise above the LICO thresh- 
old. For families that have 
remained below the LICO, transfers 
have been essential, accounting for 
at least 33% of two-parent and over 
61% of lone-parent families’ 
income since 1982. Yet despite the 
steady increase in the average 
value of these payments to low 
income families, the size of the 
average low income gap has 
remained comparatively constant. 
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Chart C 
Two-parent low income families * rely increasingly on transfer payments. 


Average family income 
(1994 $, '000) 
25 Fy Transfer payments Pa Market income 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Non-elderly families with at least one single child under 18. 


Chart D 
Transfer payments are the major source of income for lone-parent low income families *. 


Average family income 
(1994 $, ’000) 


ie 7] Transfer payments Fe Market income 
16 


14 


12 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
* Non-elderly families with at least one single child under 18. 
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@ Notes 


1 Some transfers have been amalgamated 
with others and their names revised since the 
beginning of the study period. For example, 
Family Allowance, Child Tax Credit and the 
tax exemption for dependent children are 
now collectively known as Child Tax 
Benefits. 


2 Strictly speaking, Canada and Quebec 
Pension Plan (C/QPP) benefits should not be 
called transfer payments because they are 
contributory plans. Similarly, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance (UI) benefits can be paid only 
if the recipient has contributed to the plan. 
However, the Survey of Consumer Finances 
classifies these benefits as transfer payments 
because they originate from government. In 
this study of non-elderly families with chil- 
dren under 18, C/QPP benefits should be 
virtually negligible unless a family member 


is receiving a disability pension, which has 
no age restriction. 


3 Lone-parent families — about 85% of 
which are headed by women — are more 
dependent on transfer payments than are two- 
parent families because, they receive much 
less from employment and other market ac- 
tivities. From 1980 to 1994, the average 
market income of lone-parent families never 
rose above $22,100 (1981), while that of two- 
parent families never fell below $52,000 
(1983). 


4 In an increasing proportion of low in- 
come families — from 20% in 1980 to 44% in 
1994 — the reference person for the family was 
under 24 years old, an age group for which 
the unemployment rate is particularly high. 


5 In 1993, only 65% of low income fami- 
lies had at least one family member employed 
at some time in the year; over half (53%) of 


that employment was part-time. Consequently, 
low income families had less than half the 
volume of work obtained by families with 
incomes above the LICOs: the equivalent of 
34 weeks of full-time work, compared with 77 
weeks (Crompton, 1995). 
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Appendix A 
Selected income data for non-elderly families 


1980 1981 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 


Non-elderly families * 


Average market income 49,500 
Average transfer payment 3,900 
Average total income 53,500 
Transfers as % of total income i 7.4 


Two-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Transfers as % of total income 


Lone-parent families 


Average market income 19,000 
Average transfer payment 6,000 
Average total income 25,000 
Transfers as % of total income : 24.2 


1990 1991 1992 


Non-elderly families * 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Transfers as % of total income 


Two-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Transfers as % of total income 


Lone-parent families 


Average market income 19,900 21,800 16,700 
Average transfer payment 6,100 6,300 8,100 
Average total income 26,000 28,100 24,800 
Transfers as % of total income 23.5 22.4 82:5 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 

Note: Amounts are in 1994 dollars rounded to the nearest 100. 

* Includes two-parent and lone-parent families with single children under 18, married couples only, married couples with other 
relatives, and all other families with a reference person under age 65. 
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Appendix B 


Selected income data for non-elderly families below the low income cut-offs 


1980 1981 


1982 


1983 1984 1985 1986 


$ 


Non-elderly families * 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


Two-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


Lone-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


6,300 
12,400 
9,400 


1988 1989 


Non-elderly families * 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


Two-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


Lone-parent families 


Average market income 
Average transfer payment 
Average total income 
Average low income gap 


8,700 8,000 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: Amounts are in 1994 dollars, rounded to the nearest 100. 


* 


5,100 
8,100 
13,100 
9,100 


1990 


4,800 
9,000 
13,800 
8,400 


relatives, and all other families with a reference person under age 65. 


1991 1992 1993 


4,100 
9,400 
13,500 
8,900 


3,800 
10,300 
14,100 

8,300 


Includes two-parent and lone-parent families with single children under 18, married couples only, married couples with other 
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What’s new? 


m@ JUST RELEASED 


m™ Survey of Consumer Finances releases two 
income studies 


Income After Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada 


How do transfer payments and taxes affect family 
income? Over time, how has the income tax and social 
transfer payment system affected the income gap 
between lower and upper income families? /ncome After 
Tax, Distributions by Size in Canada, 1994 (Catalogue 
no. 13-210-XPB) presents information that addresses 
these and other questions. It provides income 
distributions as well as average market income, transfer 
payments, income tax and income after tax, historically, 
for families and unattached individuals. Data analysis, 
definitions, data quality and a bibliography are 
included. 


Characteristics of Dual-Earner Families 


Is the growth in the number of dual-earner families 
coming to an end? How do families in which both 
spouses have earnings compare, in terms of income and 
earnings, with families in which only one spouse has 
earnings? In what ways do single- and dual-earner 
families differ? Characteristics of Dual-Earner 
Families, 1994 (Catalogue no. 13-215-XPB) explores 
various characteristics of dual-earner families and 
compares them with other types of husband-wife 
families. 


Data for both publications are derived from the 
Survey of Consumer Finances, an annual supplement to 
the Labour Force Survey. For further information, 
contact Kevin Bishop, (613) 951-2211 or Michel 
Dumoulin, (613) 951-4635. O 


m@ Homeowner repair and renovation 
expenditure 


The 1995 Homeowner Repair and Renovation Survey 
(HRRS), a supplement to the Labour Force Survey, 
collected data from a sample of about 19,800 
homeowners. The survey was limited to owner-occupied 
dwellings, which represent approximately 70% of the 
total renovation market. Its scope included the Home 
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Energy Retrofit Survey (HERS), which measured the 
energy retrofit activities in Canadian homes. The 
following points were noted: 


@ In total, homeowners spent 6% less on improving 
and maintaining their homes in 1995, spending 
slightly less on do-it-yourself projects and far less 
on contractors than they had in 1994. 


m The value of materials that homeowners purchased 
to do their own repairs and renovations fell 1.4% to 
$4.8 billion. This decline came on the heels of a 
substantial 16.6% increase the year before. 


m On average, homeowners spent $1,660, down 7.7% 
from 1994. This was far below the peak of 1989, 
when homeowners allocated $2,197 on average to 
maintain and improve their homes. 


For further information on this survey, contact 
Income, Expenditure and Housing Data Dissemination 
Unit, Family Expenditure Surveys Section, Household 
Surveys Division, (613) 951-4633; fax (613) 951-3012. 
Internet: expenditures@statcan.ca. O 


m Analytical Studies Branch research paper 
series 


Productivity Growth, Plant Turnover and Restructuring 
in the Canadian Manufacturing Sector 

J.R. Baldwin 

Research Paper Series no. 87 


This paper examines the extent to which productivity 
was enhanced by firm turnover in the 1970s and 1980s. 
Firm turnover occurs when firms gain and lose market 
share as part of the competitive struggle. Less 
productive firms lose market share and employment; 
more productive firms gain. This kind of competition 
contributed much to productivity growth in the 
manufacturing sector in the 1970s. The author finds that 
normal growth and decline did not change appreciably 
in the 1980s, nor did their effects on productivity. 


The Evolution of Payroll Taxes in Canada: 1961-1993 
Z. Lin, G. Picot and C. Beach 
Research Paper Series no. 90 


This paper outlines the structure of payroll taxes and 
documents the level, growth and role of each component 
over the last three decades for Canada and the provinces. 
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Payroll taxes in Canada include four major components: 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) premiums; Canada and 
Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP) contributions; Workers’ 
Compensation (WC) premiums and the provincial 
health/postsecondary education (H/E) tax levied by 
Quebec, Manitoba, Ontario and Newfoundland. 


In a period of high unemployment, it is important to 
know whether and to what extent increases in payroll 
taxes cost jobs. Furthermore, since UI premiums and 
C/QPP contributions are not fully proportional to wages 
and salaries, but rather start at a certain minimum and 
cease at a certain maximum, they are a form of quasi- 
fixed labour costs that may provide employers with 
financial incentives to control employees’ weekly hours 
of work (that is, increasing hours for “core” employees 
and decreasing hours for others) to minimize premium 
contributions. The study makes the following 
observations: 


m Payroll taxes have increased substantially over the 
last three decades in Canada as a whole and in every 
province, and represent an increasingly important 
source of government revenue. 


m Expansion of the UI component in recent years has 
been the largest contributor to the rise in payroll 
taxes across the country. 


m Despite significant growth in recent years, payroll 
taxes are still much lower in Canada than in most 
other western industrialized countries. 


Job Creation by Company Size Class: Concentration 
and Persistence of Job Gains and Losses in Canadian 
Companies 

G. Picot and R. Dupuy 

Research Paper Series no. 93 


This paper addresses the effect of measurement issues 
on the question of job creation by firm size. It also 
considers various explanations for small firms’ ability 
to create jobs, such as the availability of flexible 
specialized technologies that allow such firms to 
respond to market needs quickly, or the labour cost 
advantages associated with lower wages. The authors 
note that the growth rate of net employment decreases as 
the size of firm increases. Among small firms, 5% of the 
companies accounted for 43% of the job gains over a 
three-year period; another 3% accounted for 34% of the 
job losses. 


To order studies in the Research Paper Series, contact 
your nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference 
Centre, or write to Publications Review Committee, 
Analytical Studies Branch, Statistics Canada, 24th floor, 
R.H. Coats Building, Ottawa, Ontario KIA OT6. Or 
phone (613) 951-1804; fax (613) 951-5403. O 
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@ WHAT’S NEW WITH SLID? 


m Microdata now available 


The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics has 
recently made available its first public use microdata 
file. The Survey of Labour and Income Dynamics Public 
Use Microdata (Catalogue no. 75MOOOIXCB) is a 
collection of files on CD-ROM intended for hands-on 
analysis. The two primary files are the Person data file, 
containing information on every sample member aged 
16 and over, and the Person-Job data file, containing 
similar variables, but with a separate record for each job. 


Background information, including marital history, 
ethnocultural traits, fertility, schooling and work 
history, was collected in January 1993. A year later, 
updated labour market activities and family changes 
were noted for the same people. Income information 
was added in May 1994. All information is part of the 
1993 reference year (Wave 1) data. 


The Microdata User’s Guide (Catalogue no. 
75MOO0O1GPE) is a comprehensive description of the 
survey's objectives, design, methods and content. One 
copy is included with the public use microdata files, but 
the guide can also be purchased separately, which would 
be useful for anyone wishing to order custom retrievals. 
It provides a thematic description of the SLID content, a 
useful starting point to the SLID data dictionary and 
record layouts (also contained in the guide). 


The SLID Electronic Data Dictionary, included in the 
contents of the CD-ROM, contains a list of variables and 
code sets. It can be ordered separately on diskette (at no 
charge). 


m@ SLID research paper series 


The SLID Research Paper Series has documented 
detailed studies and important survey decisions since 
1992: Among the 1995 ‘research™ papers are “the 
following: 


Family and Work: What Will the Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics Have to Offer? 

Ruth Dibbs, Elaine Fournier and Maryanne Webber 
SLID Research Paper Series no. 95-13 


This paper was presented at the Motherhood, Family and 
Work Workshop, Canadian Sociology and Anthro- 
pology Association Annual Meeting in Montréal (held 
in June 1995). It describes the empirical data that will be 
available from SLID to help explain the choices women 
make in balancing home, family and work. 
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SLID has collected background information on 
factors that have a continuing influence on labour 
market activity and personal and family well-being, for 
example, work experience, educational attainment, 
marital history and children born and raised. Data for 
the same people will be updated annually. 


The Wage Gap Between Men and Women: An Update 
David Coish and Alison Hale 
SLID Research Paper Series no. 95-14 


Recent studies show that the wage gap between men and 
women is shrinking. In the case of recent university 
graduates it has closed completely. But for the 
workforce as a whole, the gap remains sizeable — even 
after taking into account such factors as education level, 
field of specialization, years of work experience and 
hours worked. 


This research paper follows up on the initial article in 
Dynamics of Labour and Income: 1994 Report. The 
analysis remains the same, but also includes detailed 
variable groupings and regression and decomposition 
results, which were not originally provided. This 
supporting documentation is contained in the 
appendices. 


To order or for further information on custom 
retrievals, microdata files and related products, please 
call the survey dissemination unit: (613) 951-4633 or 
(613) 4951:-5266* fax. .(613)...951-3012. . Intemet: 
dynamics@statcan.ca. O 
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M@ SEPH redesign 


The Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours (SEPH) 
has recently expanded its use of administrative data. It 
had previously used administrative data on employment 
and payrolls for small businesses only, which 
represented approximately 30% of total employment. 


With this redesign, SEPH will use administrative data 
covering non-complex medium and large businesses. 
The administrative data account for approximately 65% 
of total employment and survey data contribute the 
remaining 35%. Complex businesses, which operate in 
more than one province or area of industrial activity, 
will be incorporated at a later date. 


With this new source, data coverage has been 
improved. Previously released data have also been 
revised, making available consistent time series back to 
January 1983. 


For further information on this survey, contact SEPH 
at (613) 951-4090; fax (613) 951-4087. Internet: 
labour@statcan.ca. O 
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or and About Businesses 
a the a of Cana 


AAAS 


SAA 


he services sector now 
dominates the industrial 
economies of the world. 
(hiecominenicniont banking, 
advertising, computers, real estate, 
engineering and insurance represent 
an eclectic range of services on which 
all other economic sectors rely. 


trends and analysis of employment, 
salaries and output — PLUS a probing 
feature article in every issue, Services 
Indicators gives you the complete 
picture for the first time! 


BPS Services Indicateurs 
Indicators des services 
Lac vcuti > Communications 


Finally, anyone with a vested interest 
in the services economy can go to 
Services Indicators for current 
information on these industries .. 
both at-a-glance and in more detail 

han h n fore - 
all in one unique publication. 


Despite their critical economic role, 
however, it has been hard to find out 
what’s happening in these industries. 
Extensive and time-consuming efforts 
have, at best, provided a collection of 
diverse bits and pieces of information 
... an incomplete basis for informed 
understanding and effective action. 


If your business is serving business in 
Canada, or if you are involved in 
financing, supplying, assessing or 
actually using these services, Services Indicators is a 
turning point — an opportunity to forge into the future 
armed with the most current insights and knowledge. 


Now, instead of this fragmented picture, Services 
Indicators brings you a cohesive whole. An innovative 
quarterly from Statistics Canada, this publication breaks 
new ground, providing timely updates on performance 
and developments in: 


Order YOUR subscription to Services Indicators today! 


Services Indicators (catalogue no. 63-0160XPB) is $112 (plus 
7% GST and applicable PST) in Canada, US$135 in the United States 
and US$157 in other countries. 


Communications 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate 
To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa, 
Ontario K1A 0T6 or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional 
Reference Centre listed in this publication. 


Business Services 


Services Indicators brings together analytical tables, 
charts, graphs and commentary in a stimulating and inviting 
format. From a wide range of key financial indicators 


If more convenient, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or call 
1-800-267-6677 toll-free in Canada and the United States 
[1-613-951-7277 elsewhere] and charge to your VISA or MasterCard. 


including profits, equity, revenues, assets and liabilities, to 


Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 


56729000279 


Key labour and 
income facts 


The labour and income indicators are drawn from numerous sources, including published and unpublished 
annual data. These indicators, covering labour market, earnings, income and other household topics (for 
Canada, the provinces and territories), are kept in a database that is updated quarterly. For each indicator, a 
time series of 10 years (or more) is maintained. 


The set of indicators can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a cost of $50. A document explaining the 
indicators is also available. Work is in progress to make the indicator data available on the Internet. For 
further information, contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722: fax (613) 951-4179. 


Sources 


Currently, the indicators are derived from the 


following sources: 


Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Kevin Bishop (613) 951-2211 


Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Nancy Brooks (613) 951-4589 


National Work Injuries Statistics Program 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Horst Stiebert (613) 951-4044 


Help-wanted Index 


Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 
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Unemployment Insurance Statistics Program 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements, Bureau of Labour 
Information (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Information: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Penny Barclay (613) 951-4634 


Small area and administrative data 
Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: (613) 951-9720 
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Key labour and income facts 


Chart A 
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Chart B 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey. Chart A also uses data from the Absence from Work Survey. 

Note: The goods sector includes agriculture and other primary industries; manufacturing, and construction. The service sector 
includes transportation, communication and other utilities; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; services, and public 
administration. 

* Percentage of full-time employees reporting some absence due to illness or disability during each week (LFS) and percentage of 

all employees reporting an absence due to illness or accident lasting two consecutive weeks or more in a year (AWS). 


Absence rates down for illness, disability or accident 


In 1995, workers were less likely to miss work on 
account of illness or disability than they were 16 years 
earlier. According to the Labour Force Survey (LFS), 
an estimated 3.6% of all full-time paid employees 
were absent for all or part of each week because of ill- 
ness or disability. In 1979, the rate had been 4.5% 
(Chart A). Similarly, workdays missed per full-time 
employee fell a half day over the period, from an aver- 
age of 6.4 days in 1979 to 5.9 in 1995. 
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The above finding is in line with evidence from the 
Absence from Work Survey (AWS), conducted each 
February as a supplement to the LFS. This supplement 
collects information on work absences due to illness 
or accident and lasting two or more consecutive weeks 
in the previous year. The AWS found that in 1995 ap- 
proximately 5.8% of all employees reported at least 
one such absence, considerably lower than 6.9% in 
1979 (see Noreau, in this issue) (Chart A). 
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Chart C 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 
Note: The goods sector includes agriculture and other primary industries; manufacturing, and construction. The service sector 
includes transportation, communication and other utilities; trade; finance, insurance and real estate; services, and public 
administration. 


There are several reasons for the decline. The shift 
in employment away from the more hazardous and 
physically demanding goods-producing industries 
accounts for much of the change (Chart C). But the 
rates and days missed have fallen in both sectors 
(Charts B and D). Other possible factors include 
stepped-up corporate programs designed to improve 


Key labour and income facts 


Chart D 
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health awareness (such as programs to reduce drug and 
alcohol abuse) and to provide a smoke-free workplace, 
as well as government regulations relating to working 
conditions, and a growing general awareness of the 
importance of a lifestyle promoting sound health. 
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Key labour and income facts 


Chart E 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


Chart F 
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Absences due to personal or family responsibilities rising among women 


The proportion of full-time male employees reporting 
a work absence each week on account of personal or 
family demands has remained fairly steady, around 1% 
from 1979 to 1995 (Chart E). The average number of 
workdays missed by these workers has remained 
just under one day each year throughout the period 
(Chart F). 


The picture for women is quite different. The pro- 
portion reporting an absence each week for personal 
or family responsibilities rose from 2.1% in 1979 to 
3.6% in 1995, and workdays missed per employee per 
year more than doubled, from 2.8 to 6.6 days. 


This increase can be traced largely to the influx into 
the workforce of women in families with pre-school 
children. During the period under study, their numbers 
rose by 67%, more than twice the 26% increase for all 
workers. If they worked full time, women in these fami- 
lies missed an average 33.5 days in 1995, almost triple 
the 1239 'daystin 1979" (CharteG)Uhisscontrasted 
sharply with the experience of their counterparts in 
families without pre-school children, or that of men in 
families with or without pre-school children; workdays 
missed by full-time workers in these groups because 
of personal or family obligations remained around one 
day until the mid-1980s and has since hovered slightly 
above (Chart G inset). 
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Chart G 
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Pregnancy absences ('000) 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey and Absence from Work Survey (Chart H) 


The inclusion of maternity/pregnancy absences in 
the LFS personal or family responsibility category has 
tended to exaggerate work time lost by women, espe- 
cially those with very young pre-school children. This 
growing trend is also in line with that observed by the 
Absence from Work Survey (Chart H), which shows 
an increase in pregnancy absences from just over 
150,000 women in 1979 to close to one-quarter of a 
million in 1995. The inclusion of maternity/pregnancy 
absences has probably had only a slight influence on 
the figure for all working women, however 
(Akyeampong, 1995). 


Charts and text for this issue’s “Key labour and income 
facts” were prepared by Ernest B. Akyeampong, of the 
Labour and Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 


@ Reference 


Akyeampong, E.B. “Missing work.” Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (Statistics Canada, Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE) 7, no. 1 (Spring 
1995): 12-16. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


lM The employment/population ratio 


This article provides an explanation of this important but little-known labour market indicator and discusses some 
of its uses. Employment/population trends at the national level are analyzed for the 1946-95 period. Some provin- 
cial and international comparisons are also included. 


@ Diversity of managers 


A look at the characteristics of the jobs and workers in the “managerial, administrative and related occupations” 
category. This study reveals the wide variations within what is often thought of as a homogeneous group. 


@ RRSP rollovers 


Certain types of income are eligible to be rolled into an RRSP. This note explains how rollovers differ from 
standard RRSP contributions. It considers who is using this option, and how much income was rolled over from 
1990 to 1994. The 1989, 1990 and 1995 legislative changes and their effects are also discussed. 


®@ RRSP withdrawals 


Given the tremendous growth in contributions in recent years, it is easy to forget that many people also withdraw 
savings from RRSPs. This article looks at RRSP withdrawals over the 1990-94 period and at those who made them. 
Withdrawals made under the Home Buyers Plan (introduced in 1992) are also studied. 


®@ Post-divorce income 


An in-depth examination of the financial implications of divorce or separation. This study profiles those who 
became divorced or separated between 1986 and 1992 and analyzes the changes in their after-tax income in the 
year immediately after the split and several years later. The effect of alimony on income after separation is also 
considered. 


M@ Index 1989-1996 


Cumulative index to all articles published in Perspectives since its inception, arranged by topic. 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 
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Women in Canada 


Two Decades of Change 


HEALTH 


ecent decades have witnessed 

dramatic changes in the roles 
women play in Canadian society. 
There have been considerable 
improvements in the social and 
economic situation of women in the 
last two decades, however, gaps continue to exist 
between many leading socio-economic indicators for 
women and men. No other publication chronicles the 
changing status of women more clearly than Women in 
Canada! 


This 180-page portrait examines a wide range of topics in 


women’s lives including: 
® housing ducation 
© income criminal victimization 


© labour force 
characteristics 


© family status 


® health 


In addition, the report presents 
separate sections on: 


“immigrant women 


: Aboriginal women 


women with 
disabilities 


* women in visible 
minorities 


RECO tt eee 


More than just facts! 


Women in Canada offers the most 
in-depth, accurate information available on 
women today. With its easy-to-read format, 
and over 200 charts and tables, you'll discover 
many essential facts about the changing status 
of women over the last two decades. 


Being aware of the roles, status and lifestyles of Canadian 
women is essential for planning and implementing 
appropriate social policies, for developing successful 
marketing strategies, or for simply gaining a better 
appreciation of how Canadian society has changed. 


Women in Canada (89-5030XPE, issue # 95001) is 
available in Canada for $49 (plus PST & GST), US$59 
in the United States, and US$69 in other countries. 


To order, write to 


Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0T6 


or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Office 
listed in this publication. 


For faster service, fax your order to 1-613-951-1584 or 
call toll free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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to Health Reports for reliable facts and figures. 


ollow the lead of hundreds of 
professionals in health care, research, 
insurance and policymaking who look 


With its broad scope and solid facts, Health Reports is quickly 
gaining recognition as an authority on health developments and 
concerns. It’s an essential resource if you plan, establish, deliver or 
evaluate programs and projects - if you have a vested interest in 


Issued four times a year, this periodical combines health-related issues. 
Statistics Canada’s stringent standards of data 


accuracy and timeliness with practical features. Each 


volume contains: 


Concise text, instructive charts and easy-to-read 
tables make for a balanced blend of essential data 


highlights of newly released data 
news of recent publications and updates 
crisp and incisive articles 


information on specialized tabulations 
and custom data 


and straightforward analysis. Each issue of Health 
Reports is written by the analysts of the Canadian 


Centre for Health Information with original 
contributions from outside specialists. This imparts 


a particularly candid flavour and results in a 
stimulating approach to a wide range of 
topics like: 


women and cardiovascular disease 
health care for seniors 


recent findings on cancer, 
heart disease and tuberculosis 


mortality by occupation 


health risks and social status 


Don’t just be informed! Know that your information is both current 
and sound. Get Health Reports for 
leading-edge information on 
Canadians’ health and Canadian 
healthcare. Subscribe today. 


Health Reports (catalogue 
number 82-0030XPB) is $112 
(plus GST and applicable PST) 
annually in Canada, US$135 
in the United States and 
US$157 in other countries. 


Visit our Web site at 
http.//www.statcan.ca 


To order, write: Statistics Canada 
Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 
120 Parkdale Ave. | 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 016 


of contact the nearest Statistics Canada Reference Centre listed in 
this publication. If more convenient, fax your order to 

1-613-951-1584 or call toll-free 1-800-267-6677 and use your VISA 
or MasterCard. Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 
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country 
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field 
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Data in many forms 


Statistics Canada disseminates data in a variety of forms. In 
addition to publications, both standard and special tabulations are 
offered. Data are available on the Internet, compact disc, diskette, 
computer printouts, microfiche and microfilm, and magnetic tape. 
Maps and other geographic reference materials are available for 
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Another measure of employment 
Ernest B. Akyeampong 


The employment/population ratio is a good barometer of the state 
of the economy and an important though little-used labour market 
indicator. This article takes a look at the ratio’s strengths and 
limitations, as well as its variation since 1946. Provincial and 
international comparisons are included. 


RRSP withdrawals revisited 
Hubert Frenken 


Despite improved economic conditions in recent years, Canadians 
have continued to cash in their RRSPs. This article looks at RRSP 
withdrawals during the 1990s, including those made through the 
Home Buyers’ Plan. Who made these withdrawals, and for what 
reasons, and how will such behaviour affect immediate tax 
obligations and future retirement savings? 


RRSP rollovers 
Hubert Frenken 


From 1990 to 1994, rollovers of retiring allowances and pension 
benefits represented about 20% of all RRSP deposits. This article 
shows how great these rollover contributions were, who benefited 
and who will be most affected by recent legislative changes. 
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24 The diversity of managers 


Katherine Marshall 


Do all managers command high salaries and work long hours? 

According to Statistics Canada’s Standard Occupational 

Classifications of 1980 and 1991, which this article describes, 
~ wide variations exist within “managerial” occupations. 


31 Changes in job tenure 


Andrew Heisz 


While average job tenure has changed little since 1981, there has 
been an increased polarization between short- and long-term jobs 
throughout the economy. This study estimates the average length 
of a new job between 1981 and 1994, as well as the probability 
that new jobs of a certain length will continue. Analysis is by sex, 
age, region, educational attainment and industry. (Adapted from 
an article in Canadian Economic Observer, January 1996.) 


For the record: 


‘“A job to die for,” published in the Summer 1996 issue, was based on “reported” rather 
than “accepted” work fatality cases as the article stated. Nationally, over 90% of 
reported cases are accepted for compensation by Workers’ Compensation Boards and 
Commissions. The remaining cases may not be compensated for a number of reasons, 
for example, the job is not covered by the legislation, or the illness is not covered or 
deemed work-related. 


“Transfer payments to families with children,” published in the Autumn 1996 issue, 
contained an inaccurate endnote. Endnote 4 should have read, “Among families with 
the reference person under 25 years old — an age group for which the unemployment 
rate is particularly high — the incidence of low income rose from 20% in 1980 to 44% 
in 1994.” 


Symbols 


The following standard symbols are used in Statistics Canada publications: 


figures not available 
figures not appropriate or not applicable 
- nil or zero 
-- amount too small to be expressed 
p preliminary figures 
r revised figures 
x confidential to meet secrecy requirements of the Statistics Act 


The paper used in this publication meets the minimum requirements of American 


National Standard for Information Sciences — Permanence of Paper for Printed Library 
Materials, ANSI Z39.48 — 1984. 
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Forum 


Letter from the Editor-in-Chief 


@ As [have written in this space before, Perspectives is 
an interesting hybrid of scholarly journal and popular 
magazine, with a few characteristics unique to the 
analytic products of statistical agencies thrown in. 
Perspectives is a distinct product designed to serve a 
market need, not just a vehicle for disseminating labour 
and income analysis done at Statistics Canada. Each 
proposal for an article is evaluated for its relevance to 
the Perspectives readership. On more than a few 
occasions we have considered and rejected proposals 
that had a great deal of intrinsic merit and would be of 
interest to a fair number of people, but didn’t address the 
needs of our readers. For each proposal we ask 
ourselves three questions: who among Perspectives 
readers would be interested, why would they be 
interested and what will they do with the information 
once they get it? 


It is not always possible to obtain clear and concrete 
answers to all three questions, but the process of posing 
them and trying to answer them tends to result in more 
focused articles. 


We have found that our most effective articles are 
those with a sharp focus — their authors have set a precise 
task for themselves and have pursued it with 
determination. (Confining oneself to a limited set of 
objectives is a challenge for anyone who thrives on 
analyzing data. One invariably finds magnitudes and 
relationships that beg to be explored further, even if they 
don’t serve the objectives at hand. So one response is to 
set them aside as the starting point for some future 
article.) 


One tactic we use to bring a manuscript proposal into 
focus is to assign it a generic objective from a constantly 
evolving list developed over the years. Making this 
selection helps authors make the countless “keep/ 
discard” decisions that are part of doing analysis. In 
addition, it can help reviewers of draft articles confine 
their observations to those consistent with each author’s 
intent. 


Several of the articles in this issue demonstrate the 
use of generic objectives. For example, that of “The 
diversity of managers” is what we refer to as “myth 
busting.” The generic objective is to “bust” the widely 
held but erroneous perception that everyone in this 
occupational category is highly paid and_ highly 
educated, and works very long hours. The article 
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accomplishes this by providing data on the category’s 
actual, and quite different, composition. Previous 
“myth busting” articles include, “Are service jobs low- 
paying?” (Spring °96) and “Pension fact or fiction?” 
(Summer °96). 


“Changes in job tenure,” whose generic objective is 
the “presentation of derived statistics,” uses existing 
Labour Force Survey data on number of months worked 
for the current employer to obtain new statistics on 
estimated complete length of new jobs. It measures 
changes in average length of new jobs over the 1981-94 
period for several groups. Given its focus on data, it 
does not attempt to provide behavioural explanations 
for the changes. The objective is simply to derive and 
present these new estimates. Other examples of 
“presentation of derived statistics” include many of our 
articles on RRSPs and other aspects of retirement 
incomes. 


“Another measure of employment” is a “statistical 
reminder” in that it aims to inform Perspectives readers 
of developments over the long run. The statistic 
concerned, the employment/population ratio (also 
known as the employment rate), is rarely quoted; with 
our attention focused on changes over the short run, 
often the last month or last year, we tend to lose track of 
how such statistics move (or, in the case of the overall 
employment/population ratio, don’t move) over, say, a 
half century. Such long time series are not readily 
available, so the article serves to consolidate a great deal 
of data. 


There are many other generic objectives, not all of 
which will be represented in any one issue of 
Perspectives. For example, “international compar- 
isons” set out simply to present data from outside 
Canada in conjunction with our own. The objective is 
not to explain the differences between the Canadian 
experience and that in other countries. Rather, it is to 
make available information that would not normally be 
accessible. In many cases, the foreign data need to be 
adjusted to be comparable to Canada’s, and when this is 
not possible, such articles provide readers with 
qualitative information they can use to refine their 
interpretation of differences between Canada and other 
countries. Examples include “Labour force 
participation: An international comparison” (Winter 
°900) and “International employment trends by 
industry — a note” (Summer ’93). 
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Perspectives also carries what we refer to as 
“educational pieces.” These aim to provide the readers, 
who are also users of the data concerned, an 
understanding of how the data are created, and~ what 
limitations this puts on how they can be interpreted. 
“Measuring productivity” (Spring °95) and “Defining 
and measuring employment equity” (Winter °93) are 
examples. 


As hard as we try to make Perspectives articles 
relevant, our effectiveness in attaining our goals would 
be increased if we had more feedback from our readers. 
Please give some thought to filling out the Reader 
Survey found in this issue (page 46). We look forward 
to hearing from you and will take your comments 
seriously. 


Ian Macredie 
Editor-in-Chief O 
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We welcome your views on articles and other items that 
have appeared in Perspectives. Additional insights on the 
data are also welcome, but to be considered for 
publication, communications should be factual and 
analytical. We encourage readers to inform us about their 
current research projects, new publications, data sources, 
and upcoming events relating to labour and income. 


Statistics Canada reserves the right to select and edit 
items for publication. Correspondence, in either official 
language, should be addressed to: Heather Berrea, What’s 
new? Co-ordinator, Perspectives on Labour and Income, 
5-D Jean Talon Building, Statistics Canada, Ottawa 
K1A OT6. Telephone (613) 951-8613; fax (613) 951- 
4179. 
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Highlights 


@ Another measure of 
employment pee 


™ The employment/population ratio measures the 
percentage of the working-age population that is 
employed. A rise or fall in this ratio indicates that 
growth in employment is faster or slower than growth 
in the working-age population. 


™ The post-World War II baby boom, high immigration 
levels and the aging of the population all had 
potential to lower the employment/population ratio. 
Still, it trended up during the 1960s, 1970s and 
1980s, suggesting that the economy was able to 
generate more than enough jobs to keep up with 
these major demographic events. 


™ The ratio changed less than many other major labour 
market indicators over the 50 years studied. It rose 
from 53.1% to 58.6% from 1946 to 1995, whereas 
the unemployment rate climbed from 3.4% to 9.5%. 
This relative stability is the result of some offsetting 
demographic trends. 


™ Adult men’s employment/population ratio decreased 
steadily over the period while adult women’s rose. 
In 1946, about 87% of adult men were employed, but 
by 1995 the rate had decreased to 68.1%. For 
women, the rate almost tripled over the period, from 
9%. 10 52.1 76, 


B® From 54.5% in 1946, the youth ratio declined to its 
trough of 44% in the early 1960s. Since then, the 
ratio has displayed a strong sensitivity to business 
cycles. It hit its peak of 62.7% in 1989, then declined 
to 52.3% by 1993. 


m Employment/population ratios vary widely by 
province and country. Over the past three decades, 
the ratios have been highest in Alberta and lowest in 
Newfoundland. Of the nine countries compared, the 
United States recorded the highest overall ratio 
while Italy recorded the lowest. Canada placed fourth. 
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@ RRSP withdrawals revisited _... p. 16 


™ Canadians under 65 have been cashing in about one 
dollar of RRSP savings for every five contributed. 
In 1991, the number of persons withdrawing and the 
amounts withdrawn grew dramatically, a direct 
consequence of the recession and resulting job 
losses. Since then, cashing in RRSPs has continued 
to grow, despite improved economic conditions. 


™ In 1994, 700,000 taxfilers under 65 cashed in $3.9 
billion. More than one-quarter of these persons 
were between 55 and 64 and they made over 
one-third of the total withdrawals. Many may have 
been retired but not yet eligible for other pension 
benefits. However, 52% were under 45 and they 
withdrew 37%. Many had low incomes and may 
have been forced to draw on their RRSP savings. 


™ Since there have always been fewer women than 
men contributing to RRSPs and since their average 
contributions have been more modest, fewer women 
cash in RRSPs. In 1994, 45% of those withdrawing 
were women and their withdrawals accounted for 
41% of the total taken out. 


™ People who dip into their RRSP savings not only 
reduce their future income, but also forfeit part of 
their savings immediately, because of withholding 
taxes. Withdrawals not subject to these taxes are 
possible through the Home Buyers’ Plan (HBP) 
under certain conditions. Between February 1992 
and October 1996, 466,000 individuals withdrew 
$4.4 billion under this plan. 


M@ RRSP rollovers ... p. 20 


™ In 1994, Canadians contributed nearly $21 billion 
to RRSPs, of which $3.8 billion were special transfers 
or “rollovers” of retiring allowances (or severance 
payments) to taxfilers’ own RRSPs, and pension 
benefits transferred to spousal RRSPs. 
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Highlights 


@ More than three-quarters of the $16.5 billion rolled 
over from 1990 to 1994 was from retiring allowances. 
On average, retiring allowance rollovers werésmuch 
greater than pension income transfers ($25,450 
versus $5,170 in 1994). Lump sum retiring 
allowances can be quite substantial, particularly for 
older workers with lengthy job tenure. 


M@ In 1994, 56% of persons with retiring allowance 
rollovers were aged 50 to 64 and they rolled over 
64% of the total. Although 26% were under 45, their 
share of the total deposits was only 16%. 


@ Retiring allowance deposits to RRSPs increased 
56% from 1990 to 1994. Although these amounts 
increased throughout the period, the greatest annual 
increase occurred in 1991. This was likely because 
of the extensive job layoffs and substantial severance 
payments to many workers. In the future these 
rollovers should decline because of limits recently 
placed on the amounts eligible. 


@ Pension transfers to spousal RRSPs, disallowed in 
1995, benefited mainly pensioners with high 
incomes. Of every five persons who used this tax- 
deferral opportunity in 1994, four had total incomes 
of $30,000 or more. Nearly all men, they were able 
to set aside this income in spousal RRSPs and thus 
reduce their tax obligations while providing 
retirement savings for their wives. 


@ The diversity of managers pd 


@ This article compares the popular perception of 
managers — that of well-educated, highly paid white 
men working long hours at high-powered jobs — 
with the managerial and administrative group 
described by Statistics Canada. 


@ The 1991 Census revealed that 13% of all workers or 
1.7 million people held managerial or administrative 
jobs according to Statistics Canada’s 1980 Standard 
Occupational Classification (SOC). Twenty-six 
occupations are represented in this major group. 


@ The popular perception of managers is somewhat 
supported by the census data: managers are more 
likely than non-managers to be male (63% compared 
with 54%) and university educated (28% compared 
with 13%); to work long hours (15% compared with 
9%), and to have median earnings above $40,000 
(42% compared with 12%). 
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There is, however, considerable diversity among 
the 26 managerial and administrative occupations. 
For instance, of managers in natural sciences and 
engineering, 86% are male, 63% have a university 
degree, 11% work over 50 hours a week and 18% 
earn $80,000 or over. At the other end of the 
spectrum, only 36% of post office managers are 
male, 5% have a university degree, 7% work long 
hours and only 2% earn $80,000 or over. 


The 1991 SOC will reduce this diversity because it 
increases the number of unit groups from 26 to 43, 
and defines each occupation more narrowly. 


™ Changes in job tenure . p. 31 


For the Canadian worker the average new job lasted 
roughly 3.8 years between 1981 and 1985, 3.4 years 
between 1986 and 1990, and 3.8 years between 
1991 and 1994. 


This overall stability masks some important changes 
in the distribution of job tenures. New jobs have 
become increasingly polarized into short- and long- 
term. The result is that workers with more than one 
year of job seniority are enjoying increasing security, 
while others are finding it more and more difficult to 
join their ranks. 


This pattern of increasing polarization persists 
through all demographic groups, suggesting that it 
is a pervasive, economy-wide trend. Workers aged 
45 and over and workers in Atlantic Canada have 
experienced large declines in the proportion of jobs 
lasting beyond one year. 


Declines in jobs lasting over 10 years are 
concentrated among older workers with high 
seniority and workers in the manufacturing and 
trade industries. Long-term jobs in the community 
services and business and personal services 
industries have increased significantly. 


M@ What’s new? ap. 41 


Income Distributions by Size in Canada, 1995 
provides the latest estimates of family and individual 
incomes by province, sex, family type and other 
characteristics. 
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Updated and available in electronic format, Annual 
Unemployment Insurance Statistics contains articles 
comparing the new Employment Insurance Program 
with the old Unemployment Insurance Program. It 
offers a historical overview of the whole program 
and provides detailed monthly and/or annual 
historical data tables. 


Canada’s Changing Retirement Patterns: Findings 
from the General Social Survey explores the age of 
retirement and the main factors likely to explain its 
diversity. Also explored are the issue of returning to 
work after initial retirement and retirees’ perception 
of their current financial situation. 


The Total Work Accounts System provides data that 
integrate information about time spent on both paid 
and unpaid work of economic value. It is based on 
time-use diaries collected in the General Social 
Survey. 


Industry Profiles is a new series of publications on 
Canada’s key economic sectors. Each profile focuses 
on a sector’s operating characteristics and 
performance, as reflected in output, international 
trade, labour market information, investment, 
productivity, and so on. Canada’s Food Processing 
Industry, Canada’s Information Technology Sector 
and Canada’s Machinery Industry were recently 
released. 


Highlighted are four new studies of the labour market 
undertaken by Human Resources Development 
Canada. The first will test the effectiveness of 
earings supplements in encouraging Unemployment 
Insurance beneficiaries to return to work quickly. 
The second explores growth in employment and 
GDP during the 1991-93 recovery. The third uses 
the Canadian Occupational Projection System to 
predict future occupational imbalances between 
supply and demand. Finally, job loss and adjustment 
experiences of workers aged 45 and over are 
examined. 
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Highlights 


Six reports on the effect of the former Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) system on workers’ behaviour and 
the economy have been released by Human 
Resources Development Canada. One examines the 
effect on regions with high unemployment of a 1990 
increase in the UI entrance requirement, from 10 to 
14 weeks. Another looks at the relationship between 
unemployment and seasonal and non-seasonal jobs. 
Two reports consider, respectively, Ul-related 
employment patterns, and state dependence and 
Unemployment Insurance. The final two reports 
consider how UI has generally had a stabilizing 
effect on the economy. 


Between September and December 1995, the School 
Leavers Follow-up Survey was conducted. This 
survey examined transitions not as a one-way 
movement from school to work, but as a variety of 
movements that can occur between education, 
training and the labour market. A comprehensive 
report will follow in 1997. 


Carried out in November 1995, The Survey of Work 
Arrangements captured the rich variety of work 
arrangements in the workforce. It covered issues 
such as shift work, flexitime, home-based work, 
temporary jobs, paid and unpaid overtime, union 
membership, firm size, wage and non-wage benefits 
and moonlighting. The microdata file is now 
available. 


Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy in Canada 
expands and extends the analysis of the 1994 
Canadian data presented in Literacy, Economy and 
Society: Results of the first International Adult 
Literacy Survey. It also includes new data on the 
distribution of literacy by region and language in 
Canada, as well as by several sub-populations. 


“Intergenerational Equity in Canada,” a conference 
sponsored jointly by Statistics Canada and Human 
Resources Development Canada, will be held in 
Ottawa, February 20 to 21, 1997. O 
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Back Issues: Did you miss something? 


Se 


Don't worry! Back issues of Perspectives on Labour and Income are available. 
Feature articles in these issues include: 


Autumn 1996 °96 Mid-year review + Families and transfer payments - Pensioner families - Older workers - Gambling - Work 
absences and compensation - Absence rates — update 


Summer 1996 Adult literacy: Overview; International results - Work deaths - Pension myths - Earnings prior to retirement - Future 
of data dissemination 


Spring 1996 °95 in review + Unemployment mosaic + Women entrepreneurs - Service jobs ... low pay? + Families and 
unemployment - Unionized workers 


Winter 1995 Retirement savings: Tax assistance; Who is saving?; RRSP opportunities - Women as main breadwinners + Men 
retiring early - Atypical work arrangements * Index: 1989-1995 


For more information contact Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or, call toll free 1 800 267-6677. 


Perspectives on Labour and Income 


The quarterly for labour market and income information 


Perspectives on Internet 


Perspectives on Labour and Income is now offering its Highlights section, What’s new? and Subject index on 
the Internet. 


Gopher is an Internet tool that allows users to browse through an easy-to-navigate, text-based, hierarchical 
menu system. Information describing Statistics Canada and its products and services is housed in TALON’s 
gopher. To link to our gopher server, type: gopher gopher.statcan.ca 


The Statistics Canada World Wide Web site can be reached at: http://www.statcan.ca 


order@statcan.ca is an e-mail address from which you can order data products or request additional 
information. 


Are you moving? 


Please forward your name, old address, new address, telephone number and client reference number to: 
Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale Avenue, 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6; or call (613) 951-7277 or 1 800 700-1033 toll free, or fax (613) 951-1584. 


Please allow four weeks notice to ensure uninterrupted delivery. 
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Another measure of 


employment 


Ernest B. Akyeampong 


he employment/population 

ratio is one of the least well 
known of the major labour market 
indicators published each month 
by Statistics Canada. This indicator, 
also referred to as the employment 
rate, measures the proportion of the 
working-age population in any de- 
mographic group (for example, 
age, sex, geographical area) that is 
employed. Because changes in this 
ratio can and do influence major 
socioeconomic programs such as 
social assistance, Unemployment 
(now called Employment) Insur- 
ance, and retirement (pension) in- 
comes, its relative obscurity in 
public debates is surprising. 


This paper examines the 
strengths and limitations of this in- 
dicator, tracks its movements over 
the past half century, and compares 
provincial ratios and those of 
Canada and several industrialized 
nations. It also offers some likely 
reasons for the ratio’s low public 
profile and suggests directions for 
future research. 


Ratio more sensitive when 
falling... 


The employment/population ratio 
shows what percentage of the 
working-age population is em- 
ployed.' A rise (or drop) in the ra- 
tio generally indicates that growth 
in employment during the period of 
observation is faster (or slower) 
than growth in the working-age 
population. Thus, because the an- 
nual employment growth (2.1%) 
between 1993 and 1994 exceeded 
growth in the working-age popula- 
tion (1.5%), the ratio rose (from 
58.2% to 58.5%). In 1995, the gap 


Ernest B. Akyeampong is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
He can be reached at (613) 951-4624. 
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in the two growth rates was nar- 
rower, causing the ratio to inch up 
to 58.6% (Table). 


Movements in the employment/ 
population ratio differ from those 
observed for some other major la- 
bour market indicators. For exam- 
ple, fluctuations in this ratio from 
1976 to 1995 were greater than 
those exhibited in the participation 
rate but smaller than those in the 
unemployment rate (Chart A). 


The ratio is very sensitive down- 
ward, though less so upwards. This 
is because the denominator (work- 
ing-age population) generally in- 
creases over time whereas the 
numerator (employment) moves in 
either direction, depending on the 
health of the economy (Table). 
Thus, upward pressure on the ratio 
resulting from employment growth 
is offset by the rise in the working- 
age population, while a decline in 
employment appears to be magni- 
fied in the ratio. The other major 
labour market indicator exhibiting 
similar movements is the labour 
force participation rate, which also 
uses the working-age population as 
denominator, with employment 
plus unemployment as numerator. 


tracks the economy well... 


The employment/population ratio 
appears to keep step with the Cana- 
dian economy, as employment gen- 
erally rises in good economic times 
and falls in recessions. Following a 
sustained climb in the generally 
prosperous 1970s, the ratio fell 
during the 1981-82 recession. It re- 
sumed its upward climb during the 
recovery and expansionary years 
of 1983 to 1989, and fell again dur- 
ing the 1990-92 recession. Its weak 
increase since then reflects the 
slower pace of job growth during 
the economic upturn. 


As a barometer of the economy, 
the employment/population ratio 
compares favourably with the un- 
employment rate. Movements in 
the ratio are the inverse of the un- 
employment rate, however, and the 
slopes and amplitudes of the latter 
are greater. Compared with the par- 
ticipation rate, the employment/ 
population ratio is more sensitive 
to changes in the economy and la- 
bour market. Because the labour 
force is made up of the employed 
and unemployed, the extent to 
which the labour force participa- 
tion rate rises and falls over time is 
lessened. 


and generally reflects 
economic maturity 


A country’s state of economic 
development (as measured by per 
capita gross national product 
[GNP]) and its employment/ 
population ratio appear to be cor- 
related. In general, highly devel- 
oped nations have higher 
employment/population ratios, and 
vice versa. For example, in 1993 
Switzerland boasted the highest per 
capita GNP ($36,410) and a very 
high employment/population ratio 
(80.2% of 15 to 64 year-olds) 
among countries in the Organisa- 
tion for Economic Co-operation 
and Development (OECD); Turkey 
reported a very low GNP ($2,120) 
and a very low employment/ 
population ratio (53.3%).’ 


Ratio’s potential and 
limitations 


The ratio’s use in analysis of major 
socioeconomic programs deserves 
to be explored. Other things being 
equal, an upward movement in the 
ratio portends an easing on welfare 
caseloads and Unemployment In- 
surance payments. It usually means 
an increase in tax revenues and in 
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Another measure of employment 


the insurance fund.’ Similarly, an 


Table upward trend suggests increased 
Labour force estimates, both sexes, annual_ averages participation in both public and pri- 
vate pension plans.* Increased 

Labour force coverage helps to sustain these 


Population aie SENSO Dee Se Notin  Partic- | Unem- 
15 years Employ- Unem- labour — ipation ployment 
and over* Total ment ployment force rate rate 


plans and therefore to provide re- 
tirement incomes for many Canadi- 
ans. So far, however, any statistical 

‘000 association between the ratio and 
4,829 4,666 social programs remains to be care- 
fully studied and articulated. 


By itself, the employment/popu- 
lation ratio offers no clues about 
quality of jobs (for example, wage 
levels or distributions), or the mix 
(for example, full-time/part-time or 
employee/self-employed). But the 
same can be said of many other 
major labour market indicators 
considered in isolation. And while 
it is theoretically possible to refor- 
mulate the ratio to incorporate cer- 
tain job attributes, the added value 
of such reformulation has yet to be 
explored. 


Overall stability masks 
offsetting trends 


Like many major market indicators, 
the overall employment/population 
ratio has fluctuated in response to 
changes in economic conditions;° 
three main trends are discernible 
over the past 50 years (Chart B). 


From 1946 to the early 1960s, 
the overall ratio trended downward, 
from 53.1% to just a little over 
50%. Upward movements in the 
rate for adult women failed to off- 
set the downward spiral in youths’ 
(both sexes combined) and adult 
men’s ratios. Thereafter, the over- 
all ratio began an upward trend 


1990 ; (driven mainly by increases in 
1991 : . : women’s rate), to reach 60.4% at 
te the onset of the 1981-82 recession. 
1994 Following a brief slide in 1982 and 
1995 1983, the ratio resumed its climb in 


1984, rising to its peak of 62.4% in 
1989, just before the last recession. 
The ratio then dropped once more, 
and over the past four years it has 
remained fairly steady, around 
58.5%. 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


* 


Population 14 years and over from 1946 to 1965. 
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Chart A 
How some major labour market indicators compare. 
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Despite such movement, the em- 
ployment/population ratio has ex- 
hibited more stability than many 
other major labour market indica- 
tors. Prom. 53.1% in 1946..1t had 
risen to only 58.6% by 1995. In 
contrast, the unemployment rate 
during the same period climbed 
from 3.4% to 9.5%. The overall em- 
ployment/population ratio has 
been relatively stable because vari- 
ous demographic groups have can- 
celled out each other’s movements. 


Men’s ratio falls, women’s 
rises 


The employment/population ratios 
of adult men and women (aged 25 
and over) have displayed starkly 
different trends over the past 50 
years. With few exceptions, men’s 
decreased steadily while women’s 
rose. In 1946, about 87% of adult 
men were employed; by 1976, the 
level had fallen to 77.8%, and by 
1995, to 68.1%. A gradual depar- 
ture from the ranks of the em- 
ployed, voluntary or otherwise, 
notably among older, poorly edu- 
cated men, was responsible for most 
of the decline.°® 


The rate for women tripled over 
the same period. Their growing 
presence in the workforce was 
explained partly by their changing 
career aspirations and higher edu- 
cational attainment, as well as 
families’ need for two incomes. In 
1946, fewer than one in five 
(17.9%) adult women were work- 
ing; by 1970 the ratio had risen to 
almost one in three (32.9%), and 
since 1987 has registered one in 
two (52.1% in 1995). 


Youth rate most sensitive 


Of the three major age/sex groups 
studied in this paper, the employ- 
ment/population ratio of youths (15 
to 24 year-olds, both sexes com- 
bined) has displayed the most sen- 
sitivity to business cycles. Starting 
at 54.5% in 1946, it declined to 
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Chart B 


Women’s employment/population ratio has risen dramatically 


since the mid-1950s. 


Men, 25 and over 


Both sexes, 15 and over 


Both sexes, 14/15 to 24* 


Women, 25 and over 


iO). Slays) TISKe10) ISS 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


1975s 1 SSO S385 21 S90. 1995 


* In 1966, 14 year-olds were removed from the LFS target population. As a result, 
both the youth and overall employment/population ratios shifted that year. 


roughly 44% in the first half of the 
1960s. It shifted upward to 53.0% 
following the Labour Force Sur- 
vey’s exclusion of 14 year-olds 
from the working-age population 
in 1966,’ but then continued its de- 
cline until 1970 (50.3%), probably 
because many young people were 
furthering their studies. 


Movements in the youth ratio 
between 1971 and 1989 tracked the 
business cycles closely, though the 
overall trend was upward. How- 
ever, after hitting its peak in 1989 
(62.7%), the ratio declined by over 
10 percentage points to 52.3% by 
1993 — evidence of young people’s 
few opportunities for employment. 
The rate has improved little during 
the current economic upturn. Faced 
with poor job prospects, many 
young Canadians in recent years 
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have opted to remain in school 
(Sunter, 1994). 


Economy withstands 
demographic change 


Major demographic events can af- 
fect the employment/population ra- 
tio. Three such events are worthy 
of note in the Canadian context: the 
post-World War II baby boom, high 
immigration during the postwar era, 
and the aging of the population. All 
three had the potential to lower the 
ratio. 


The)” oldest? ‘baby ~. boomers 
reached working age in the early 
1960s. In order to accommodate 
this sudden bulge in the working- 
age population, employment 
growth needed to expand accord- 
ingly. This downward pressure on 
the ratio was in effect until the start 


Statistics Canada - 


of the 1980s, when the youngest 
reached working age. 


The high immigration levels 
during the postwar period also put 
pressure on the ratio. Although an- 
nual immigration levels have fluc- 
tuated over the years, the annual 
average more than tripled from 
around 43,000 in the 1940s to 
140,000 from the 1950s to the 
1980s. From 1990 to 1995 the an- 
nual average was even higher 
(230,000). 


So too has the aging of the popu- 
lation had a dampening effect on 
the ratio. In 1995, Canadians aged 
55 and over formed 25.1% of the 
working-age population, higher 
than: their 1950. level «Qa ago): 
Because they have always had a 
lower employment/population ra- 
tio, and since that ratio — particu- 
larly for older men — has trended 
downwards over the past two dec- 
ades (in line with their labour force 
participation rate) (Gower, 1995), 
older Canadians have had a grow- 
ing influence on the overall 
employment/population ratio. 


In spite of these downward pres- 
sures, the overall employment/ 
population ratio trended up during 
the 1960-to-1989 period, suggest- 
ing that the economy was able to 
generate jobs at high enough rates 
to more than compensate for the 
above-noted major demographic 
events. 


Alberta has highest rate; 
Newfoundland, the lowest 


Employment/population ratios vary 
widely by province (Chart C). Over 
the past three decades, the highest 
ratios have been in Alberta, and the 
lowest, in Newfoundland. In 1995, 
Alberta reported 66.4%, and New- 
foundland, just 43.4%. Alberta was 
followed by Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan (each with 61.4%) 
and Ontario (60.0%). In British 
Columbia, the rate was 59.8%, in 
Prince Edward Island, 56.0%, and 
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Chart C 
Alberta had the highest employment/population ratio overall and for both men and women in 1995. 
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Source: Labour Force Survey 


in Quebec, 55.2%. Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick had slightly more 
than half their working-age 
populations employed. 


With a few exceptions, the prov- 
inces maintain these rankings when 
the ratios of men and women are 
examined separately. Men in Al- 
berta recorded the highest rate 
(73.1%) in 1995 and men in New- 
foundland, the lowest (47.8%). 
Similarly, women were most likely 
to be employed in Alberta (59.7%), 
and least likely to be working in 
Newfoundland (38.9%). 


United States has highest 
rate; Italy, the lowest 


Among selected industrialized 
countries, the United States re- 
corded the highest overall ratio 
(62.9%) in 1995, followed by Japan 
(60.9%) and Australia (59.1%). 
Canada placed fourth (58.6%) 


Statistics Canada - 
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— Both sexes 


Wi Men 


(Chart D). Germany, France and 
Italy recorded relatively low rates. 
Indeed, in Italy, only 41.8% of the 
working-age population was em- 
ployed in 1995. 


An examination of the national 
rates by sex reveals some interest- 
ing results. In Japan, 3 out of 4 
working-age men were employed. 
They were distantly followed by 
men in the United States (70.8%), 
Australia (68.1%) and Canada 
(65.5%). Among women, the United 
States led the rest with 55.6%, fol- 
lowed closely by Sweden (54.7%), 
Canada (52.1%), and Australia 
(50.3%). Japanese women placed 
sixth with a rate of 48.0%. 
Germany, France and Italy (in 
descending order) recorded the 
lowest rates among men as well as 
women. In Germany (41.2%) and 
France (40.7%), just 4 in 10 
women of working age were 
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@ Women 


employed; in Italy the figure was a 
mere 28.3%. 


Discussion 


The employment/population ratio 
is a good barometer of the state of 
the economy. The relative stability 
(indeed, the slight increase) in the 
ratio over the past half century at- 
tests to how well the economy has 
withstood the potential dampening 
effects of certain demographic 
changes. In fact, among several in- 
dustrialized countries Canada has a 
relatively high proportion of its 
working-age population employed. 
(An examination of the sources of 
geographical ratio differences, 
while interesting in itself, is outside 
the scope of this paper.) 


The ratio’s potential analytical 
applications vis-d-vis certain social 
programs have also been noted 
here. 
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Chart D 
The gap between men’s and women’s employment/population ratios varies by country. 
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Sources: Labour Force Survey; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Note: Data relate to the total or civilian non-institutionalized working-age population, except that the institutionalized working-age 
population is included in Japan and Germany. All data approximate U.S. labour market definitions so as to make these 
comparisons meaningful. Reference year was 1995 for all countries but the United Kingdom, Germany and Italy, whose overall 
figures were for 1995, but whose data for men and women were for 1994. Data for Germany refer to the Federal Republic of 


Germany before unification. 


Why, then, has this indicator 
been so little used? At most, there 
has been modest attention paid to 
the overall rate. And, since month- 
to-month changes in the overall 
rate are small, further scrutiny has 
been rare. The very stability of the 
ratio masks some interesting offset- 
ting trends, however. For instance, 
as noted earlier, while the ratio for 
adult men has been trending down- 
ward, that of adult women has taken 
the opposite route and that of 
youths has been most sensitive to 
business cycles. The factors under- 
lying these trends and their impli- 
cations for social programs, among 
others, deserve to be fully re- 
searched. Such research efforts 
could help raise the analytic value 


of this potentially important, but 
neglected labour market indicator. 


O 


@ Notes 


1 Since 1966, the working-age population 
has included persons aged 15 and over. Em- 
ployment is defined here as any work for pay 
or profit in the “formal” market economy. It 
consists of paid work in the context of an 
employer-employee relationship, or self-em- 
ployment. It also includes unpaid family 
work, defined as unpaid work that contributes 
directly to the operation of a farm or business 
owned or operated by a family member. 


2 Data published by both the OECD (1996) 
and the International Labour Office (ILO, 
1995) show a correlation between per capita 
GNP and the employment/population ratio 
for 1993: 


United 
Kingdom 


@ Women 


Germany France 


Emp./pop. 
ratio 
(15-64 
year-olds) 


Per capita 
Country GNP 


1993 US$ %o 


Switzerland 36,410 
Japan 31,450 
Norway 26,340 
Sweden 24,830 
United States 24,750 


Canada 20,670 


Spain 13,650 
Ireland 12,580 
Portugal 7,890 
Greece 7,390 
Turkey 2,120 


Sources: ILO; OECD 


Also, the ratio is affected by the prevail- 
ing cultures, norms and attitudes of a society 
GMEOR1995)): 
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3 The Unemployment Insurance Program 
(now known as Employment Insurance Pro- 
gram) was designed to be self-financing, with 
contributions coming from both employers 
and employees. In bad economic times, the 
fund is heavily used, and benefit payments 
often exceed contributions, putting it in a 
deficit position. The reverse is true in good 
times, when it is usually in surplus. 


4 Public pension plans refer to the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plan (C/QPP). Private 
pension plans refer to employer-sponsored 
pension plans (registered pension plans or 
RPPs), registered retirement savings plans 
(RRSPs) and registered retirement income 


| funds (RRIFs). 


5 Two Labour Force Survey design changes 
also affected the overall rate: the exclusion of 
14 year-olds from the working-age popula- 
tion in 1966 (see note 7 for details), and the 
decision in 1975 to abolish the restriction 
that married women on farms could be counted 
as employed only if they regularly worked 20 


Statistics Canada - Catalogue no. 75-001-XPE 


hours or more each week. As well, the admis- 
sion of Newfoundland into Canada in 1949 (a 
province with a low employment/population 
ratio) altered the rate slightly. 


6 The employment/population ratio for 
men aged 55 or over with fewer than nine 
years of schooling, for example, fell from 
36.7% in 1976 to only 19.4% in 1995. 


7 In 1966, 14 year-olds were excluded 
from the Labour Force Survey’s working-age 
population partly because many provinces 
required school attendance at that age. Since 
relatively few 14 year-olds participate in the 
workforce, this exclusion resulted in a very 
large jump of 8.0 percentage points (to 53.0%) 
in the youth rate and a 3.1 percentage-point 
increase (to 55.4%) in the overall rate that 
year. 


Another measure of employment 
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RRSP withdrawals revisited 


Hubert Frenken 


| Ci a number of years, Canadians 
under 65 years of age have 
cashed in about one dollar of reg- 
istered retirement savings plan 
(RRSP) savings for every five con- 
tributed. From 1990 to 1994 they 
took out $16.6 billion. Between 
February 1992 and October 1996 
they withdrew an additional $4.4 
billion through the Home Buyers’ 
Plan (HBP). 


Whereas pension accruals in 
nearly all employer-sponsored reg- 
istered pension plans (RPPs) are 
locked in after two to five years of 
plan participation and are available 
only at retirement (see RPP locking 
in), RRSP contributions can be 
withdrawn any time. It has been 
suggested that this practice defeats 
the prime objective of the program, 
namely, to encourage workers 
(especially those with no access to 
RPPs) to’ ‘Save’ for*retirement 
(William M. Mercer Ltd, 1993 and 
Cohen, 1993). 


This article examines the extent 
of RRSP withdrawals in recent 
years, including those made under 
the HBP. It identifies some charac- 
teristics of the taxfilers who dipped 
into these funds before age 65 and 
suggests reasons for doing so. It 
also looks at how withdrawals af- 
fect participants’ immediate tax 
obligations and their future retire- 
ment savings. 


Considerable amounts and 
growing 


Withdrawals from RRSP savings 
have always been possible, but no 
data were available on the extent of 
this practice until 1988, when the 
Tl. tax, .retum required ,.such 
amounts to be reported separately. 


Hubert Frenken is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-7569. 


RPP locking.in 


Under federal-provincial regulatory 
pension legislation an RPP member 
leaving the plan after a specified pe- 
riod of time (two years in most prov- 
inces) through layoff or voluntary 
departure has access to his or her 
pension accruals only at retirement. 
In most instances the accumulated 
savings are transferred to a locked- 
in RRSP or similar vehicle and the 
financial institution managing these 
funds ensures that benefits are not 
paid out until the designated retire- 
ment age.' These amounts, though 
part of total RRSP assets under the 
financial institutions’ administration, 
are not treated as RRSP contribu- 
tions, but as pension monies still sub- 
ject to the legislation. For details see 
Statistics Canada (1996a). 


That year, 410,000 taxfilers under 
age 65 reported some $2 billion in 
RRSP income.” The amounts with- 
drawn since then have continued to 
rise. In 1994, taxfilers under 65 
cashed in $3.9 billion out of assets 
estimated at well over $200 billion. 


Cashing in of RRSP savings grew 
dramatically in 1991. This situation 
was attributed largely to the reces- 
sion and its accompanying job 
losses. Nearly 20% of those who 
made withdrawals had neither 


employment income nor unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits that year; 
even those with employment in- 
come earned on average relatively 
little. “(@Frenkén’ and’ Standish? 
1994). 


From 1991 to 1994, the number 
of persons and the amounts with- 
drawn grew by 16% and 22%, re- 
spectively (Table 1). This is rather 
puzzling, since any who had ex- 
hausted their savings in previous 
years could no longer withdraw. As 
well, improved economic condi- 
tions should, in theory, have re- 
duced the dependency on RRSP 
withdrawals. 


More older persons 


These increases were attributable 
primarily to older taxfilers. The 
number of persons under 35 mak- 
ing RRSP withdrawals remained 
virtually unchanged from 1991 to 
1994. But the number between 55 
and 64 increased 18% and between 
45 and 54, 32% (Table 2). Many 
may well have been retired, either 
voluntarily or involuntarily, and 
drawing from retirement savings 
before becoming eligible for other 
types of pension income, such as 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
benefits (age 60), Old Age Security 
payments (age 65) or RPP benefits 


Table 1 
RRSP withdrawals * by taxfilers under 65 


1990 


Number of taxfilers ('000) 496 
Amount ($ millions) 2,498 


Average ($) 5,040 


1991 1992 1993 1994 


604 635 692 


3,182 3,403 3,671 


5,270 5,360 5,310 


Sources: Small Area and Administrative Data Division and RRSP room file 


* 


Excludes withdrawals under the Home Buyers’ Plan. 
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(age varies according to the condi- 
tions of the plan). 


In fact, more than one-quarter of 
persons cashing in RRSPs in 1994 
were between 55 and 64 and they 
withdrew over one-third of the to- 
tal withdrawals. However, a major- 
ity (52%) were under 45 and they 
reported nearly 37% of all with- 
drawals. These people were not 
likely ready for retirement and 
some may have been forced to 
_draw on their RRSP savings for 
economic reasons.’ Of this group, 
30% had total incomes (including 
the amount withdrawn) under 
$20,000.* 


Despite this evidence, it appears 
that many of those who made RRSP 
withdrawals had high incomes in 
1994. While just one in five 
taxfilers under 65 had a total in- 
come greater than $40,000, nearly 
one-third in this age group who 
made withdrawals reported this 
much. 


There have always been fewer 
women than men contributing to 
RRSPs and their average contribu- 
tions have been more modest 
(Frenken, 1995). In 1994, 45% of 
all taxfilers under 65 reporting 
RRSP income were women, 
scarcely changed from the 44% 
recorded’ in 1991. Similarly, 
women’s share of the receipts was 
41%, slightly higher than the 39% 
noted three years earlier. 


Effects on savings and taxes 


People who dip into their RRSP 
savings not only reduce their future 
income, but also forfeit part of their 
savings immediately. Amounts 
withdrawn are subject to a with- 
holding of income tax and may, de- 
pending on the taxfiler’s marginal 
rate, result in further tax when the 
annual return is filed.’ Persons with 
low income may actually have a 
larger portion withheld than the 
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Table 2 
RRSP withdrawals * by age of taxfiler 


1991 
Number 


000 % $ millions 


Total 
Under 35 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 


604 
166 
168 
116 
154 


3,182 
508 
842 
759 

1,074 


Amount 


% 


RRSP withdrawals revisited 


Number Amount 


000 % $ millions % 


700 100 
168 24 
1Oy 28 
153 

182 26 


3,881 
461 
956 

1,092 

1,373 


Sources: Small Area and Administrative Data Division and RRSP room file 


* 


amount of tax generated by the 
withdrawal. They receive a refund 
after their return is assessed. 


Currently, the tax is withheld at 
the following rates: 


Amount Proportion 
withdrawn withheld® 
Other 
Quebec provinces/ 
territories 
% 
Less than $5,001 21 10 
$5,001 to $15,000 30 20 
Over $15,000 35 30 


Taxfilers making withdrawals 
may significantly reduce their fu- 
ture retirement income, since all 
tax-exempt investment income that 
these savings would have realized 
is lost. For example, a 65 year-old 
taxfiler who removed $5,000 at age 
35 will have forfeited more than 
$50,000 in RRSP savings, assuming 
8% interest compounded annually. 


Home Buyers’ Plan 


Some taxfilers do have one means 
of using their RRSP savings with- 
out incurring the tax charges, 


Excludes withdrawals under the Home Buyers’ Plan. 


through the Home Buyers’ Plan. 
This program, in effect since Feb- 
ruary 1992, has permitted maxi- 
mum withdrawals of $20,000 from 
RRSP savings to finance the pur- 
chase or construction of a home. 
But amounts withdrawn must be 
fully repaid to the home buyer’s 
RRSP in instalments within 15 
years (see HBP conditions). 


From February 1992 to October 
1996, Revenue Canada registered 
HBP applications for 466,000 indi- 
viduals who withdrew nearly $4.4 
billion (Table 3). Although the first 
year was the busiest, participation 
in the program has continued to be 
substantial. 


At present there are no data on 
the age, income or sex distribution 
of the participants. Nor is it known 
what effect the plan has had on 
home construction. No doubt, many 
participants would otherwise have 
been unable to purchase a home. 
Others may have had sufficient 
resources but decided to increase 
their down payment and reduce 
their outstanding mortgage. 


Much debate has centred on the 
advantages and disadvantages of 
the program (Cohen, 1992 and 
Kinross,’ 1996). »eCritics 9Mare 
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HBP conditions 


The Home Buyers’ Plan (HBP), in- 
tended to expire in March 1993, was 
initially extended to March 1994 and 
subsequently made permanent. In 
1995, it was restricted to participants 
who had not owned a home in the pre- 
vious five years. The first repayments 
were due in 1995 for amounts with- 
drawn in 1992, 1993 and the first two 
months of 1994. 


Amounts withdrawn under this 
plan are in a sense still part of the per- 
son’s RRSP assets, but temporarily 
redirected from traditional invest- 
ments to a stake in the taxfiler’s home. 


concerned that the advantage of 
being able to purchase a home is 
offset by the disadvantage of los- 
ing compound, tax-free interest 
earned by the RRSP savings, 
income that cannot be recovered 
despite the repayment schedule.’ 


Summary and conclusion 


RRSP withdrawals by Canadians 
under age 65, which increased dra- 
matically in 1991, continued to 
grow in the next three years despite 
improved economic conditions. 
The greatest growth, both in par- 
ticipation and amounts withdrawn, 
occurred among individuals aged 
45 to 54. However, in 1994, one- 
quarter of those cashing in RRSPs 
before the historical retirement age 
of 65 were between 55 and 64, and 
they accounted for 35% of the total 
receipts. They may have needed 
these savings to tide them over un- 
til becoming eligible for pension 
benefits. More than half were un- 
der 45 and they withdrew over a 
third of the total. Many of these 
people had low incomes. 


A large number of taxfilers used 
some if not all of their RRSP sav- 
ings as a down payment to pur- 
chase a home under the Home 


They are not reported as RRSP with- 
drawals on the tax return; however, 
missed payments are treated as cash 
withdrawals and taxed accordingly. 
For example, someone who withdrew 
$15,000 in 1992 is required each year 
to repay $1,000 to an RRSP from 
1995 to 2009. Failure to make a pay- 
ment means that $1,000 of RRSP in- 
come will be added to the filer’s tax 
return. A defaulted payment cannot 
subsequently be caught up; that is, 
one may not deposit $2,000 in the 
subsequent year and claim all of this 
as an HBP repayment. 


Buyers’ Plan (HBP). The first of the 
associated repayment instalments 
were due in 1995. Tax data for that 
year will permit a more in-depth 
analysis of the characteristics of 
the participants in this plan, as well 
as the extent of their repayments 
and the degree of success in meet- 
ing this obligation (see Data 
sources and acknowledgements). 


RRSP withdrawals, even those 
under the HPB, reduce retirement 
savings. Moreover, regular with- 


drawals may result in sizeable 
immediate tax obligations. The rea- 
sons for dipping into these savings 
are varied, but most taxfilers make 
withdrawals out of financial need. 
Assuming no changes in legisla- 
tion, and continued uncertainty in 
the labour market, this practice will 
likely grow (Townson, 1995). 


Data sources and acknowl- 
edgements 


Most data used in this article and in 
“RRSP rollovers” are from the RRSP 
room file of the Pensions Section, 
Labour Division. For a description 
of this file see Statistics Canada 
(1996a). Data for 1995, which will 
include new figures on the HBP and 
on excess contributions, will soon be 
available. For further information 
contact the Pensions Section at (613) 
951-4033. Information on the Home 
Buyers’ Plan is from the Individual 
Returns and Payments Processing 
Directorate of Revenue Canada. The 
author wishes to thank Carl Sarazin 
and Karen Dorman of the Pensions 
Section and Daniel Desjardins of 
Revenue Canada for their assistance. 


O 


Table 3 
Participation in Home Buyers’ Plan * 


Number of participants 


All periods 


February 26, 1992 to March 1, 1993 
March 2, 1993 to March 1, 1994 
March 2, 1994 to December 31, 1994 
January 1, 1995 to December 31, 1995 
January 1, 1996 to October 23, 1996 


Amounts withdrawn 


000 $ millions 
466 4,372 


158 1,536 
102 1,008 
56 453 
78 713 
71 663 


Source: Revenue Canada, Individual Returns and Payments Processing Directorate 


* 


Number and amounts recorded as of October 23, 1996. Some additional applications 


may have been approved but not yet added to the database. 
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# Notes 


1 Generally, only benefits accrued after the 
date specified in the legislation (January 1, 
1987 in Ontario, for example) are locked in. 
Benefits accumulated earlier are usually 
received in cash or transferred tax free to a 
non-locked-in RRSP. In time, virtually all 
RPP accruals will be locked in. 


2 The amounts reported as RRSP income 
on the tax return include both RRSP annuity 
payments and cash withdrawals. However, for 
persons under 65 annuity income is negligi- 
ble. For example, in 1991, 1992 and 1993 
fewer than 3% of taxfilers under 65 with 
RRSP income received all or part of that 
income from annuities and just 2% of the 
total benefits were paid this way. 


Included in the withdrawals are excess 
contributions for which a comparable deduc- 
tion was claimed. These contributions were 
made in previous years and not claimed as 
deductions at that time. They may now be 
withdrawn and reported on the tax return as 
both a withdrawal and a deduction. Under 
certain circumstances they may have resulted 
in a penalty tax. 


3 Statistics Canada’s Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics has revealed that Canada’s 
labour force is in constant transition, result- 
ing in frequent jobless periods for many 
workers. In 1993, 4.3 million persons lost a 
job, found a job or moved in or out of the 
labour force (Statistics Canada, 1996b). 


Other uses of RRSP savings may be to 
support oneself during a period of voluntary 
absence from work while looking after young 
children or while attending school, to pay for 
children’s education, to start a business, or to 
travel. 
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4 Because the amounts withdrawn are in- 
cluded in total income, they may distort the 
analysis. Also, total incomes increased dra- 
matically for many taxfilers in 1994, their last 
opportunity to claim deductions on capital 
gains accrued on rental and other property. In 
order to avoid paying tax on these gains in 
the future, taxfilers were required to report the 
taxable portion on their 1994 tax returns. As 
a result, over 1.4 million taxfilers reported 
$32.5 billion in deductible capital gains that 
year. 


5 Also, financial institutions impose a sig- 
nificant penalty when certain investments are 
liquidated before their designated date of 
maturity. 


6 The amount withdrawn would be re- 
duced by this percentage. For example, an 
Ontario resident withdrawing $4,000 in 1996 
would receive only $3,600. The remaining 
$400 would be sent by the administrator of 
the RRSP to Revenue Canada. The Quebec 
rate is different, since, unlike other provinces, 
whose taxes are collected by Revenue Canada, 
it collects its own income tax. The Quebec 
rate includes federal and Quebec tax, as 
follows: 5% and 16% for less than $5,001; 
10% and 20% for $5,001 to $15,000; and 
15% and 20% for over $15,000. 


7 Repayments also add to future “shelter 
costs” of mortgage, property tax and other 
expenses. Payments may also hamper the 
taxfiler from continuing to contribute to 
RRSPs. As well, the volatility of real estate 
values may serve to make a home purchase a 
less certain investment than before. 
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RRSP rollovers 


Hubert Frenken 


| ies 1994, Canadians contributed 
nearly $21 billion to registered 
retirement savings plans (RRSPs). 
Of this total, $17.2 billion were 
“normal” contributions, those 
charged against taxfilers’ available 
deduction limits or RRSP room. The 
remaining $3.8 billion were special 
transfers or “rollovers” of certain 
types of income: retiring allow- 
ances, or severance payments, 
which were deposited _ into 
taxfilers’ own RRSPs, and pension 
benefits, which were transferred to 
spousal RRSPs (for definitions see 
Supplementary contributions). As 
with normal RRSP contributions, 
the amounts rolled over could be 
claimed as deductions against cur- 
rent income for tax purposes. 


In the early 1990s these depos- 
its became an important part of 
RRSP savings, not only because of 
their sheer size, but also because of 
the types of individuals who made 
use of these opportunities. In 1995, 
however, pension transfers to 
spousal RRSPs were disallowed 
and, in 1996, limits were placed on 
rollovers of retiring allowances. 
The first change in legislation had 
an immediate effect on retirement 
savings. The second will become 
increasingly important in the next 
few years. This article examines 
how large these rollovers were, 
who benefited from them, and who 
will be most affected by these leg- 
islative revisions. 


Considerable savings 


From 1990 to 1994, rollovers rep- 
resented approximately 20% of all 
RRSP deposits. Over this period 
more than 750,000 individuals 
claimed $16.5 billion in rollover 


Hubert Frenken is with the Labour and 
Household Surveys Analysis Division. He 
can be reached at (613) 951-7569. 


Supplementary contributions 


Since 1966, taxfilers have been 
allowed to transfer tax free retiring 
allowances and various types of pen- 
sion income to RRSPs, within certain 
limits. These rollovers were not sub- 
ject to taxfilers’ standard deduction 
limits or RRSP room.! 


Retiring allowances are lump sum 
payments received by employees on 
retirement or loss of job and include 
settlements for unused sick leave, 
payments in recognition of long serv- 
ice or compensation for job termina- 
tion. The maximum amount eligible 
for rollover depends on how long the 
taxfiler worked for the employer and 
whether or not he or she participated 
in an employer-sponsored registered 
pension plan (RPP) or deferred profit 
sharing plan (DPSP) during that time. 
From 1989 to 1995, the limit was 
$2,000 for each year or part-year of 
employment, plus an extra $1,500 for 
each year or part-year before 1989 
during which no benefits were 
accrued under an RPP or DPSP. The 
allowance had to be transferred 
directly by the employer to the RRSP 
to avoid withholding taxes.’ 


Included with the _ rollovers 
reported on the tax returns are trans- 
fers of specific types of benefits from 


deductions on their tax returns. The 
amount of pension income trans- 
ferred to spousal RRSPs and the 
number of persons using this op- 
tion make up only a small propor- 
tion of all RPP/DPSP benefits and 
beneficiaries. In 1994, less than 4% 
of these payments was rolled over 
and only 8% of all eligible taxfilers 
transferred some or all of it.* Since 
there are no data on the number and 
amount of retiring allowances paid 
each year, it is not possible to 
determine what proportion was 
rolled over or what percentage of 
eligible taxfilers put all or part of 
such benefits into an RRSP. 


some pension plans, RRSPs and reg- 
istered retirement income funds (Rev- 
enue Canada, 1993). These amounts 
are not identifiable, but are small in 
aggregate and affect few taxfilers. 


Pensioners were able to roll over 
benefits from RPPs, DPSPs. the 
Canada and Quebec Pension Plan 
(C/QPP) and Old Age Security (OAS) 
into their own RRSPs until 1990, 
when this provision was disallowed. 
However, from 1989 to 1994 they 
were given the option to transfer up 
to $6,000 a year of their monthly RPP 
cr DPSP benefits into spousal RRSPs.* 
This concession was an interim meas- 
ure until the new tax-assistance legis- 
lation implemented in 1991 took full 
effect. For further information, see 
Frenken (1995b). 


Spousal RRSPs have existed since 
1974, when taxfilers were permitted 
to make contributions subject to their 
standard deduction limits to an RRSP 
registered in their spouses’ names and 
to claim these contributions on their 
own tax returns. Spousal contributions 
permit the person with the higher 
income to claim the deduction and the 
one with the lower income to receive 
the retirement benefits, often resulting 
in significant tax savings. 


Retiring allowance deposits to 
RRSPs increased 56% between 
1990 and 1994, while pension ben- 
efit rollovers grew by 28% 
(Table 1). For the former, the great- 
est annual increase occurred in 
1991. This was likely the conse- 
quence of extensive job layoffs and 
substantial severance payments to 
many workers that year.° Both the 
number of persons with retiring 
allowance rollovers and_ the 
amounts rolled over continued to 
increase - in, 1993 -and™ [994° 
although the average rollover 
declined from the 1991 peak. Job 
terminations, particularly of older 
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Table 1 
RRSP rollovers 


SRR ES ST EE TS EINE SE US MELD SLE SE IE LR TS IT EE TT ID EES EOS I EES ET LTE IE 


1990 


Total 
Number of contributors (000) * 
Amount contributed ($ millions) 


226 
2,542 


Retiring allowances 


Number of contributors (’000) 79 
Amount contributed ($ millions) 1,866 
Average contribution ($) 23,600 


Pension payments 
Number of contributors (’000) 
Amount contributed ($ millions) 
Average contribution ($) 


147 
676 
4,610 


Source: RRSP room file 


* 


1991 1992 1993 1994 


236 
3,227 


274 
3,652 


255 
3,333 


88 95 
2,506 2,002 
28,560 26,920 


107 
2,804 
26,310 


148 
721 
4,880 


160 
781 
4,890 


167 
848 
5,080 


Includes some double-counting, since a few taxfilers may have rolled over both 


retiring allowances and pension benefits in the same year. 


workers, remained high those 
years.° Many of these workers may 
have received early retirement in- 
centives, which they would likely 
have rolled over to their RRSPs. 


More than three-quarters of the 
$16.5 billion rolled over from 1990 
to 1994 was from retiring allow- 
ances, even though each year indi- 
viduals with pension transfers 
outnumbered those with retiring al- 
lowance deposits. Many taxfilers 
making pension transfers might 
have done so every year and would 
thus be counted repeatedly, 
whereas those rolling over a retir- 
ing allowance would likely have 
done so only once. 


On average, retiring allowance 
rollovers were much greater than 
pension income transfers ($25,450 
versus $5,170 in 1994). Lump sum 
retiring allowances could be quite 
substantial, particularly for older 
employees with lengthy job tenure, 
while the maximum pension trans- 
ferable was only $6,000 per year. 


There is no guarantee that retir- 
ing allowances rolled over were 
saved until retirement, since these 
deposits are not locked in, but are 
accessible at any time. Some par- 
ticipants may have been unem- 
ployed for some time following 
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their job terminations and others 
may have been forced into early 
retirement. They may have drawn 
on these savings earlier than 
planned. Nevertheless, the use of 
this tax-deferral opportunity prob- 
ably resulted in lower tax charges 
(see “RRSP withdrawals revisited” 
in this issue). 


Older persons benefited 
most 


In 1994, 56% of persons with retir- 
ing allowance rollovers were aged 
50 to 64 and they rolled over 64% 
of the total (Table 2); although 
26% were under 45, their share of 


RRSP rollovers 


the total deposits was only 16%. 
The benefits they received would 
likely have been much smaller on 
average than those of older work- 
ers and, even if substantial, the 
amount eligible for rollover would 
have been limited by the length of 
their employment. Likewise, be- 
cause mainly older taxfilers had 
pension income, most of those with 
pension rollovers were older. In 
1994, four out of five were 60 and 
over and their transfers represented 
79% of the total.’ 


High income was a factor 


Pensioners with higher incomes 
were most inclined to roll over pen- 
sion payments. Out of every five 
persons who used this tax-deferral 
opportunity in 1994, four had total 
incomes of $30,000 or more. In 
fact, of this group, about 23% re- 
ported $80,000 or more. Nearly all 
men, they were able to set aside this 
income in spousal RRSPs and thus 
reduce their tax obligations while 
providing retirement savings for 
their wives. Many of these women 
were at or near retirement them- 
selves, and since older women gen- 
erally have fewer income sources 
than their spouses, these benefits 
would generate low tax payments. 


Similarly, the tax-exempt feature 
of retiring allowance rollovers 
tends to benefit high income 
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Table 2 


RRSP rollovers by age groups, 1994 


Retiring allowances 


Age Number 


$ millions 


Total 


Under 45 
45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

70 and over 


Amount 


Pension payments 
Number Amount 


% ‘000 $ millions 


a 


Source: RRSP room file 
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taxfilers. The extent to which 
income plays a role in the use of 
this option is difficult to determine 
from the annual tax data, however. 
The income reported may be mis- 
leading: persons with an early-in- 
the-year job loss might show lower 
than normal earnings, whereas the 
lump sum severance payments will 
raise total income. In any case, 
though only 4% of all taxfilers 
reported total income of $80,000 or 
more in 1994, 37% of those with 
retiring allowance rollovers did so 
and their deposits accounted for 
60% of all rollovers. 


Many taxfilers with rollovers 
also make normal contributions, 
another indication that this feature 
is used largely by persons with 
higher incomes. Previous analysis 
of the 6.7 million individuals who 
contributed at least once to RRSPs 
between 1991 and 1993 showed 
that just 3% had rollovers only 
(Frenken, 1995a). Those with high 
incomes are more likely to receive 
such income and more apt to maxi- 
mize their RRSP contribution 
opportunities. 


More men than women 


Men were more likely than women 
not only to roll over pension ben- 
efits — 91% of all 1994 participants 
were men — but also to deposit 
retiring allowances (61%). This is 
not surprising, since women tend 
more to work part time and to 
receive fewer benefits, including 
severance pay. 


What about the future? 


The February 1995 budget elimi- 
nated the retiring allowance 


rollover opportunity for post-1995 
employment. In due course, this 
change will affect workers retiring 
or being laid off. For example, 
someone who started with a par- 
ticular employer in 1990 and who 
leaves in 2000 with $20,000 in sev- 
erance pay will be able to roll over 
only $12,000, the amount related to 
employment prior to 1996. 


More significantly, the chance 
to roll over pension benefits to 
spousal RRSPs ended in 1994 (see 
Supplementary contributions). Be- 
sides the tax implications for retired 
men in particular, this change will 
affect women’s RRSP savings. 
While their RRSP participation has 
grown dramatically in the last 15 
years, it still lags behind men’s and 
their average contribution remains 
much lower.’ 


Women’s RRSP savings, how- 
ever, have benefited from spousal 
deposits, both pension transfers 
and normal contributions. In 1991, 
the most recent year for which data 
on the latter are available, 310,000 
women received $1.5 billion in 
spousal deposits. More than two- 
fifths of both the number and the 
amount were the result of pension 
rollovers. 


Because of the recent legislative 
changes, rollovers will play a 
diminishing role in the accumula- 
tion of RRSP savings. Eventually, 
all contributions will be subject to 
taxfilers’ deduction limits. 
Taxfilers with higher incomes (and 
their spouses, in the case of pen- 
sioners) will be most affected. O 


# Notes 


1 Each year, Revenue Canada calculates 
taxfilers’ RRSP room where applicable, based 
on the previous year’s earnings and other 
factors. For a detailed description see Frenken 
(1995b). 


2 Up to 30% may be withheld by the 
employer at the time the benefit is paid. The 
employee may have to pay further taxes when 
the subsequent tax return is filed. 


3 Benefits from the C/QPP and OAS and 
lump sum payments from RPPs and DPSPs 
were not eligible. RPP/DPSP lump sums may 
still be transferred tax free directly by the 
employer to the employee’s RRSP. They 
continue to be considered pension savings, 
even though they are part of RRSP assets 
administered by financial institutions. Since 
they are not reported on tax returns, their 
exact volume is not known. However, they 
are quite significant. In 1993 (the latest year 
for which these data are available) $2 billion 
was withdrawn from trusteed pension funds 
alone because of terminations of employ- 
ment. A large portion of this would have been 
locked in, as required by federal-provincial 
pension legislation. Most of that would have 
been transferred to locked-in RRSPs or simi- 
lar vehicles. These amounts are expected to 
grow considerably. For further information 
see Statistics Canada (1996). 


4 According to the 1994 Revenue Canada 
taxation statistics sample file, nearly $24 
billion was paid to 2 million individuals that 
year as “other pensions and superannuation.” 
Besides benefits from RPPs and DPSPs, this 
amount included registered retirement in- 
come payments. 


5 Total employment in December 1991 
was down 123,000 from a year earlier. More- 
over, while some part-time jobs had been 
created, full-time employment had fallen 
150,000 (Cross, 1992). 


6 The labour force participation rate for 
Canadians aged 55 and older continued to 
drop after 1991 (Akyeampong, 1995). 


7 The few who were under 55 were prob- 
ably receiving disability benefits. 


8 In 1994, just 43% of all participants were 
women and they averaged only $3,200 in 
contributions, versus $4,470 for men. 
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The diversity of managers 


Katherine Marshall 


ho are managers, and what do 

they do? A tougher question 
than you might think. Each year 
The Financial Post Magazine pro- 
files 200 leading chief executive 
officers, dubbed Canada’s corpo- 
rate elite. Such media attention 
helps spur the popular perception 
that all managers command high 
salaries and work long hours. It 
might be further assumed that man- 
agers are male, white and well edu- 
cated. 


But does the stereotypical image 
fit Statistics Canada’s occupational 
category of managerial, adminis- 
trative and related occupations, a 
category defined by the 1980 
Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion (SOC)? The popular image is 
based on the personal characteris- 
tics of a small but high-profile 
group of managers, whereas the 
classification system focuses on 
the actual work of managers, which 
is wide ranging. Although most 
jobs held by high-profile managers 
are coded to the managerial and ad- 
ministrative category, a great many 
other managerial and administra- 
tive jobs fall into this category. 


The 1991 Census revealed that 
13%, or 1.7 million workers had 
jobs in the managerial, administra- 
tive and related occupations cat- 
egory. After a brief review of 
occupational classification, this ar- 
ticle examines the characteristics 
of this major group, as well as those 
of the 26 individual managerial and 
administrative unit groups, to see 
how closely the popular perception 
of managers matches the 1980 
SOC.' It also considers how a new 
scheme (the 1991 SOC) will affect 
the management category. 


Katherine Marshall is with the Labour 
and Household Surveys Analysis Division. 
She can be reached at (613) 951-6890. 


Managers are one of 22 
major occupational groups 


Over the past 25 years Statistics 
Canada has used two classification 
systems to code occupational data: 
the 1971 Occupational Classifica- 
tion Manual (OCM) and the 1980 
SOC. Although this paper refers 
mainly to the 1980 SOC, it will 
mention a third classification, the 
1991 Standard Occupational Clas- 
sification, which is to replace the 
1980 SOC. The structure of both 
the 1980 (three-tiered) and 1991 
(four-tiered) SOC is hierarchical 
(see Definitions). 


The 1980 SOC assigns a four- 
digit code, based on the nature of 
work performed, to almost 25,000 
job titles. The resulting 514 occu- 
pational unit groups can then be 
rolled up to one of 80 minor or 22 
major groups. Thus, the 26 mana- 
gerial and administrative occupa- 
tional unit groups can be collapsed 
into 3 minor and one major group. 


Wealthy white men? Some, 
but not all 


The sum of the 26 managerial and 
administrative unit groups, which 
make up major group 11 of the 
1980 SOC, somewhat supports the 
myth that managers, compared with 
non-managers, are more likely to 
be male (63% compared with 54%) 
and university educated (28% com- 
pared with 13%) (Table 1). They 
are more likely to work long hours 
(15% compared with 9%) and to 
earn more money than others: 42% 
of the managerial and administra- 
tive occupations have median earn- 
ings of over $40,000 compared 
with 12% for all non-managerial 
occupations. The overall earnings 
median is $35,000 for managers, 
compared with $21,100. The myth 
of all-white does not appear to hold 
true, however, with visible minori- 
ties making up 8% of managers and 
9% of non-managers. 


Table 1 
Characteristics of employed * persons, by occupation 
(1980 SOC) 


All 


occupations 


Men 

Visible minority 

BA or above 

Work over 50 hours 


Median earnings over $40,000 


Median earnings 


23,000 


Non-managerial 
occupations 


Managerial 
occupations 


21,100 35,000 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1991; Standard Occupational Classification, 1980 


* 


Refers to persons aged 15 years and over who did any work at all during census 


reference week or were absent from their job or business because of illness, 


vacation or other reasons. 
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Definitions 


Standard Occupational Classifica- 
tion, 1980: An occupational classifi- 
cation system comprising 22 major 
groups subdivided into 80 minor 
groups, further subdivided into 514 
unit groups. At the unit group level, 
job titles are classified on the basis of 
“kind of work” performed, as deter- 
mined by the tasks, duties and respon- 
sibilities of the occupation. 


The occupational groupings are 
structured so that within each major 
group one or more minor groups are 
identified, and within each minor 
group one or more unit groups are 
noted. A functional relationship is 
reinforced by means of the coding 
system. For example, 

11 Major group — Managerial, 
administrative and related 
occupations 

111 Minor group — Officials and 
administrators unique to gov- 
ernment 

1111 Unit group — Members of legis- 
lative bodies 

1113 Unit group — Government 
administrators 


Examples of jobs assigned to unit 
group 1113: city clerk; deputy minis- 
ter; fire marshal; national parks 
officer; police commissioner; prison 
warden; tax collector. 


The major group code is repeated 
at all levels and the minor group is 
repeated at the unit group level. 


Occupational unit group (1980 
SOC): A collection of jobs suffi- 
ciently similar in their main tasks to 
be grouped under a common title for 
classification purposes. Jobs are 
given a four-digit code that assigns 


Managerial unit groups wide 
ranging 


The preceding figures are averages 
of the 26 managerial and adminis- 
trative occupational unit groups. 
Many of the unit group occupa- 
tions fit the mostly male, highly 
educated, highly paid and long- 
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each to one of 514 occupational unit 
groups according to “work performed.” 
Occupational unit groups are often re- 
ferred to as occupations. 


Occupational minor group (1980 
SOC): Occupational unit groups can be 
rolled up to a three-digit code placing 
them in one of 80 minor groups. Each 
minor group contains occupations with 
similar work duties. 


Occupational major group (1980 
SOC): Occupational unit groups can be 
further rolled up to the two-digit code 
level and assigned to one of 22 major 
groups. Major groups contain occupa- 
tions with broadly related work. 


Standard Occupational Classification, 
1991: An occupational classification 
system based on the 1990 National 
Occupational Classification (1990 
NOC). The 1991 SOC has 10 broad oc- 
cupational categories, 47 major groups, 
139 minor groups and 514 unit groups. 
Except for having 8 fewer unit groups 
than the NOC, as well as differences in 
the classification of military personnel, 
the 1991 SOC’s unit, minor and broad 
occupational groups are virtually iden- 
tical to the NOC’s. The schemes’ 
major group levels differ considerably, 
however: the NOC differentiates its 26 
groups by skill level, and the 1991 SOC 
distinguishes its 47 groups by further 
skill type. 


The 1991 SOC contains classifica- 
tion codes for both the 1991 SOC and 
the 1990 NOC at the unit and minor 
group levels. These levels carry a two- 
part number that can place them in 
either classification. As with the 1980 
SOC, a functional relationship is rein- 
forced by means of the coding system. 


hours image of managers. In natu- 
ral science and engineering, for 
example, 86% of managers are 
men, 63% have at least one degree, 
11% work over 50 hours a week 
and 18% earn $80,000 or over. 
Conversely, many unit groups fall 
well below the overall averages for 
both managerial and non-manage- 


The diversity of managers 


For example, 


A Broad occupational cat- 
egory — Management 
occupations 

AO Major group — Senior 
management occupa- 
tions 

A01.001 Minor group — Legisla- 


tors and senior manage- 
ment 


A011.0011 Unit group — Legislators 

A012.0012 Unit group — Senior gov- 
ernment managers and 
officials 


The three- and four-digit numbers 
following the period in the unit and 
minor groups are the corresponding 
NOC groups. 


Managerial, administrative and re- 
lated occupations (1980 SOC): This 
major group includes occupations 
concerned with managerial and ad- 
ministrative activities such as plan- 
ning, organizing, co-ordinating, 
directing, controlling and staffing, 
and formulating, implementing or en- 
forcing policy in government, indus- 
try and other organizations (Statistics 
Canada, 1981:47). 


Visible minorities: Refers to non- 
Aboriginal persons who are non-Cau- 
casian or non-white. Because there 
was no question on race or colour on 
the 1991 Census, data on visible mi- 
norities were derived from responses 
to the ethnic origin question in con- 
junction with other ethno-cultural in- 
formation, such as language, place of 
birth and religion. 

Median earnings: With earnings 
ranked from lowest to highest, the 
median is the middle value; the me- 


dian thus divides the earnings values 
in half. 


rial occupations. Post office man- 
agers are an example, with only 
36% of the employed being men, 
5% having a university degree, 7% 
working long hours and 2% earn- 
ing $80,000 or over. The percent- 
age representation of men in any 
single managerial or administrative 
occupation ranges from 35% in 
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medicine and health to 95% in con- 
struction operations (Chart and 
Appendix). The percentage of 
workers with a university degree 
ranges from 5% of post office man- 
agers and farm managers to 79% of 
education administrators, with 
considerable variation in between. 
Similarly, there is substantial 
dispersion around the overall me- 
dian earnings, from $14,800 for 
farm managers to $57,600 for natu- 
ral science and engineering manag- 
ers. Threre, is” somewhat’ sless 
dispersion around the overall aver- 
age (15%) for managers who work 
over 50 hours a week, with many 
managerial occupations falling 
under the non-managerial average 
of 9%. The high incidence of self- 
employment makes farm manage- 
ment an obvious outlier, with 51% 
of farm managers working over 50 
hours a week. 


Variation within unit groups 
as well 


Diversity exists not only among the 
26 managerial and administrative 
occupational unit groups, but, as 
expected, within each individual 
occupational unit group as well. 
All four-digit unit groups are, by 
definition, a collection of jobs 
linked by similarity of work per- 
formed. “This approach to the 
grouping of occupations ensures a 
certain homogeneity within groups 
and permits a distinction between 
groups” (Statistics Canada 
1993:111). Although the four-digit 
groups should offer the most uni- 
formity, variations persist because 
of inherent differences in worker 
and job characteristics — differ- 
ences for which the SOC does not 
control. For example, two people 
who perform identical work duties 
may differ in age, education and 
union status, factors that can affect 
characteristics such as hours of 
work or rates of pay. In other 
words, the 1980 SOC codes a job 
solely on the nature of the work 


Chart 
Managerial occupations show substantial variations ... 
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and many do not fit the popular image. 


enema 


Work over 50 hours (%) 


100 
____.-—sC All managerial 
...... All non-managerial 
Managerial, administrative and related 
occupations 
Members of legislative bodies 
Government administrators 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ Post office managers 

Inspectors and regulatory officers 

Government officials and administrators 
n.e.c. * 

General managers and other senior officials 

Natural science and engineering managers 

Social science and related fields managers 

Administrators in teaching and related fields 

Administrators in medicine and health 

Financial managers 

Personnel and industrial relations managers 

Sales and advertising managers 

Purchasing managers 

Services managers 

Production managers 

Construction operations managers 

Farm managers 

Transport and communication operations 
managers 

Other managers and administrators n.e.c. * 

Accountants, auditors and other financial 
officers 

V Organization and methods analysts 

W Personnel and related officers 

X Purchasing officers and buyers, except 

wholesale and retail trade 

Y Inspectors and regulatory officers n.e.c. * 

Z Occupations related to management and 

administration n.e.c. * 
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Earn $80,000 or over (%) 
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Note: The alphabetical letters are used here 
only as a legend to identify the 1980 
SOC categories. They are not part of 
the classification scheme itself. 

* Not elsewhere classified. 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1991; Standard Occupational Classification, 1980 
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performed, rather than on the char- 
acteristics of the job itself or the 
person doing the job. 


Characteristics of the workers 
and occupations vary because of 
wide ranging and sometimes nebu- 
lous work duties, which include 
planning, organizing, co-ordi- 
nating, directing, controlling and 
staffing, and formulating, imple- 
menting or enforcing policy.’ 
However, the classification system 
accounts for neither the degree of 
responsibility, control or influence 
associated with the job nor the size 
of the establishment or division 
managed. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the 1980 SOC, individual 
managerial and administrative unit 
groups, such as government admin- 
istrators, include both high- and 
low-level positions (federal deputy 
ministers and village clerks, for 
example). 


This diversity of occupation will 
be reduced under the 1991 classifi- 
cation system, which consolidates 
43 individual occupational unit 
groups into a broad category (man- 
agement occupations). 


1991 SOC helps streamline 
‘“‘managers”’ 


The 1991 SOC will be used to clas- 
sify all standard published census 
occupational data starting with the 
1996 Census.* The Labour Force 
Survey will adopt the system in 
1997. The new scheme, which is 
based on the 1990 National Occu- 
pational Classification (see 1990 
NOC), differs substantially in struc- 
ture and content from earlier sys- 
tems. In fact, very few of its unit 
groups have a one-to-one corre- 
spondence with those in the 1980 
SOC. 


The new classification affects 
the “managers” category in two 
ways. The number of individual 
managerial and administrative unit 
groups increases from 26 to 43. 
For example, the natural science 
and engineering managers group of 


1990 NOC 


The 1990 Natfonal Occupational Clas- 
sification system was developed by 
Human Resources and Development 
Canada and uses 10 broad occupa- 
tional categories subdivided into 26 
major groups, 139 minor groups and 
522 unit groups. Each occupational 
category or group is assigned a 
unique one-digit (broad category), 
two-digit (major group), three-digit 
(minor group) or four-digit (unit 
group) numerical code. The codes for 
broad occupational categories are 
based on skill type. The second digit 
of the major, minor or unit group 


the 1980 classification is now two 
groups: engineering, science and 
architecture managers, and infor- 
mation systems and data process- 
ing managers. The former service 
managers group has grown into 
five manager groups: restaurant 
and food service; accommodation 
service; other business services; 
social, community and correctional 
services and other services. Also, 
the 1991 SOC’s definition of man- 
agers excludes some government, 
administrative and regulatory oc- 
cupations, as well as all non-mana- 
gerial professional occupations in 
finance and human resources, and 
farm managers. So although the 
number of unit groups increases 
with the 1991 SOC, the overall 
count for managers decreases, be- 
cause the new system uses a more 
stringent definition of manager. 
For example, if the 1991 Census 
data are coded according to the 
1991 SOC, only 10%, or 1.3 million 
workers have managerial jobs 
(Table 2), compared with 13%, or 
1.7 million under the 1980 SOC 
(Appendix). Most of the roughly 
340,000 workers no longer coded 
as managers would have come from 
the former minor group, “occupa- 
tions related to management and 
administration,” and would now be 
coded to the broad category of 
business, finance and administra- 
tive occupations. 


identifies the skill level of the occu- 
pation. Skill level, which is divided 
into four categories, is a distinctive 
feature of the 1990 NOC and is 
defined as the amount and type of 
education, training and experience 
required to enter a job. 


Management occupations are the 
one exception to this coding system. 
Management occupations are not 
assigned a skill level because of the 
wide range of education or training 
requirements for management. 


Summary 


Occupational data from the census 
offers invaluable benchmark infor- 
mation on over 500 detailed occu- 
pations. It is important, however, 
to understand the coding proce- 
dures in order to interpret the data 
correctly. Managerial, administra- 
tive and related occupations is one 
group that has been open to misin- 
terpretation. 


The popular image of managers, 
that of well-educated, highly paid 
men working in high-powered 
chief executive jobs, describes only 
a few occupations in the 1980 SOC 
managerial group. That system, 
which classifies managers accord- 
ing to work duties only, categorizes 
a variety of middle management, 
administrative and regulatory oc- 
cupations. 


More than one in 10 jobs are 
coded to the managerial category, 
making it a substantial and impor- 
tant group. However, because of 
the diversity of the category, the 
1991 Standard Occupational Clas- 
sification increases the number of 
managerial occupations and de- 
fines each occupation more nar- 
rowly. These changes will likely 
increase the similarity of charac- 
teristics for people in these occu- 
pations. However, the fundamental 
work duties of management remain 
sweeping and do not account for 
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Table 2 
Employed,* by occupation (1991 SOC) 


Non-management occupations 1 


Management occupations 


Senior management occupations 

Legislators 

Senior government managers and officials 

Senior managers — financial, communications carriers and other 

_ business services 

Senior managers — health, education, social and community services 
and membership organizations 

Senior managers — trade, broadcasting and other services, n.e.c. ** 

Senior managers — goods production, utilities, transportation and 
construction 


Specialist managers 

Financial managers 

Human resources managers 

Purchasing managers 

Other administrative services managers 
Engineering, science and architecture managers 
Information systems and data processing managers 
Sales, marketing and advertising managers 

Facility operation and maintenance managers 


Managers in retail trade, food and accommodation services 
Retail trade managers 

Restaurant and food service managers 

Accommodation service managers 


Other managers, n.e.c. ** 

Insurance, real estate and financial brokerage managers 

Banking, credit and other investment managers 

Other business services managers 

Telecommunication carriers managers 

Postal and courier services managers 

Managers in health care 

Administrators in postsecondary education and vocational training 

School principals and administrators of elementary and secondary 
education 

Managers in social, community and correctional services 

Government managers in health and social policy development and 
program administration 

Government managers in economic analysis, policy development and 
program administration 

Government managers in education policy development and 
program administration 

Other managers in public administration 

Library, archive, museum and art gallery managers 

Managers in publishing, motion pictures, broadcasting, and performing arts 

Recreation and sport program and service directors 

Commissioned police officers 

Fire chiefs and senior fire-fighting officers 

Commissioned officers, armed forces 

Other service managers 

Construction managers 

Residential home builders and renovators 

Transportation managers 

Primary production managers (except agriculture) 

Manufacturing managers 

Utilities managers 


vacation or other reasons. 
** Not elsewhere classified. 
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1,679,200 


1,326,300 


135,900 
4,700 
19,700 


24,200 


8,900 
34,000 


44,300 


297,100 
60,900 
27,900 

9,500 
24,200 
23,500 
25,800 
91,400 
34,000 


449,000 
329,500 
95,900 
23,700 


444,400 
27,900 
51,500 
11,100 
12,300 

4,200 
18,300 
7,200 


28,900 
15,400 


5,100 
4,100 


1,700 
4,500 
3,600 
11,500 
7,800 
2,900 
1,400 
18,400 
34,900 
43,700 
25,600 
19,100 
9,800 
64,100 
9,600 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1991; Standard Occupational Classification, 1991 
* Refers to persons aged 15 years and over who did any work at all during census 
reference week or were absent from their job or business because of illness, 
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level of responsibility. The broad 
1991 SOC “management occupa- 
tions” category will, as did the 
1980 SOC, include both high- and 
low-level managers with heteroge- 
neous characteristics. O 


#@ Notes 


1. Although a number of ongoing sample 
surveys at Statistics Canada use the 1980 
SOC to code occupational data (for example, 
Labour Force Survey, Survey of Labour and 
Income Dynamics and the General Social 
Survey), and can offer more recent data on 
managers, only the census allows a reliable 
examination of occupations coded to the 
four-digit level. Census data can help with 
the analysis of occupational data from these 
other sources. For example, because of sam- 
ple size, most surveys code occupational data 
to the managerial minor group (three-digit) or 
major group (two-digit); therefore, it is im- 
portant to understand the true composition of 
these collapsed categories. 


2 It is also important to note that job 
descriptions are self-enumerated by respond- 
ents. Coders have found that the manage- 
ment category often elicits terse responses. 
For example, a respondent might fill in “man- 
aging” as his/her most important work duties 
with no further detail, making appropriate 
coding much more difficult. 


3 Each record of the 1991 Census was 
coded to both the 1980 and 1991 versions of 
the SOC. However, for all standard 1991 
Census publications and other products, only 
the 1980 version was used. The 1991 SOC- 
based estimates are available on request. 
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Appendix 
Characteristics of employed * persons, by fanededal occupation (1980 SOC) 
Visible Work Earn 
min- BAor over50 $80,000 Median 
Total Men ority above hours or over earnings 
% $ 
Non-managerial occupations 11,338,200 54 g 13 9 2 21,100 
Managerial, administrative and 
related occupations 1,667,300** 63 8 28 15 ih 35,000 
Government officials and administrators 98,900 65 5 34 7 4 39,200 
Members of legislative bodies 4,400 66 2 37 25 10 33,900 
Government administrators 37,300 64 5 43 U 6 44,000 
Post office managers 4,500 36 1 5 if 2 30,000 
Inspectors and regulatory officers 34,800 73 5 28 5 1 38,000 
Government officials and administrators 
n.e.c. t 14,400 55 5 40 4 3 38,700 
Other managers and administrators 1,161,500 66 8 25 19 8 35,300 
General managers and other senior officials 152,400 79 ui 34 24 23 48,100 
Natural science and engineering managers 15,900 86 12 63 14 18 57,600 
Social science and related fields managers 9,400 40 4 52 ) 3 36,900 
Administrators in teaching and related fields 42,900 62 4 79 14 7 54,900 
Administrators in medicine and health 22,100 BS 6 46 9 6 42,800 
Financial managers 89,700 57 8 30 8 te) 42,200 
Personnel and industrial relations managers 42,400 58 4 33 10 6 41,400 
Sales and advertising managers 243,500 68 8 aw 20 6 30,100 
Purchasing managers 16,800 74 6 14 14 3 35,800 
Services managers 83,200 58 14 13 28 a 21,900 
Production managers 65,100 85 8 21 15 8 42,500 
Construction operations managers 30,100 95 4 16 23 10 42,200 
Farm managers 69,800 73 2 5 51 3 14,800 
Transport and communications operations 
managers 19,800 79 5) 20 15 8 48,100 
Other managers and administrators n.e.c. t 224,100 56 i 21 13 i. 34,200 
Occupations related to management and 
administration 406,900 53 10 36 7 5 33,800 
Accountants, auditors and other financial 
officers 219,600 54 12 40 7 S 33,800 
Organization and methods analysts 15,900 70 8 55 13 12 43,800 
Personnel and related officers 41,700 43 6 33 5 2 35,000 
Purchasing officers and buyers, except 
wholesale and retail trade 15,700 63 5 14 6 1 33,000 
Inspectors and regulatory officers n.e.c. t 10,200 73 U 20 6 2 33,000 
Occupations related to management and 
administration n.e.c. t 90,900 48 it 32 9 4 32,100 
Minimum and maximum distribution Low 36) 1 ) 4 1 14,800 
figures for each characteristic High 95 14 79 51 23 57,600 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1991; Standard Occupational Classification, 1980 

* Refers to persons aged 15 years and over who did any work at all during census reference week or were absent from their job or 
business because of illness, vacation or other reasons. 

** This figure includes 50,700 imputed records not shown in the individual occupational unit group categories, but reflected in the minor 
group subtotals (boldface). 

’ Not elsewhere classified. 
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Changes in job tenure 


Andrew Heisz * 


] t is widely thought that the tradi- 
tion of steady, long-term em- 
ployment is becoming less of a 
reality for Canadian workers. 
Many labour analysts believe that 
employers are tailoring job spells 
to respond to fluctuations in de- 
mand, with the result that offers of 
long-term employment are on the 
decline. They argue that firms are 
increasingly using a core of full- 
time, skilled employees and hiring 
temporary workers when the need 
arises. 


There are other reasons to be- 
lieve that job instability may be 
increasing. These include the rise 
in non-standard work arrange- 
ments like part-time, temporary and 
contract work, and the recently 
documented rise in earnings in- 
equality. To the extent that these 
changes are related to job stability, 
changes in job length would also be 
expected. Examining job tenure is 
important because workers em- 
ployed for the long term have more 
chance to build up skills, earn a 
high wage and gain access to career 
advancement opportunities. Work- 
ers employed for the short term are 
exposed to more spells of unem- 
ployment, have more difficulty ac- 
cumulating a pension, and have 
more need for mid-career retrain- 
ing. 


Is job instability on the rise? Are 
short-term jobs becoming more 
common? Are long-term or “life- 
time” jobs becoming less common? 
If so, for whom? This study 
addresses these questions by pre- 
senting estimates of the average 
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* Adapted from an article in Canadian 
Economic Observer (Statistics Canada, 
Catalogue no. 11-010-XPB) 9, no. 1 
(January 1996): 3.1-3.9. Andrew Heisz 
is with the Business and Labour Market 
Analysis Division. He can be reached 
at (613) 951-3748. 
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About the study 


Information on the duration of jobs is 
drawn from the monthly Labour Force 
Survey (LFS) for the period 1976 to 
1994. In this survey, job tenure refers 
to the number of consecutive months 
a person has worked for his or her 
current employer.'! These data meas- 
ure “interrupted” job lengths since 
only the length of time spent in a job 
up to the survey date is captured. A 
job measured in this way may end the 
next day, or it may last many more 
years. 


The methodology used in this 
study allows the calculation of 
monthly estimates of the average 
complete length of a new job, as well 
as the distribution of complete job 
lengths, from information on inter- 
rupted tenure. These are point-in-time 
estimates of what the cohort of job 
starters can expect to experience, 
assuming that current economic 


length of a new job started over the 
period 1981 to 1994 (see About the 
study). To the extent that the dura- 
tion of the average job started over 
this period has increased or de- 
creased, it may be said that there is 
more or less job stability. Since it 
is also possible that the changes in 
short- and long-term jobs could be 
offsetting, leaving the average job 
length stable, the distribution of job 
durations from 1981 to 1994 is also 
examined. 


Changes in job stability 


The average duration of a job 
started over this period was 3.7 
years. Although the average job 
length follows a cyclical pattern, 
varying from a low of 3.0 years in 
1991 to a high of 4.9 years in 1994, 
it has shown no significant trend 
(Chart A). The average new job 
lasted 3.8 years between 1981 and 
1985, 3.4 years between 1986 and 


conditions are maintained through the 
length of this employment. They are 
not meant to apply to jobs already in 
progress at the beginning of each 
month. 


Estimates of complete new job 
lengths computed in this study have 
the advantage of avoiding several bi- 
ases commonly associated with alter- 
native measures of job tenure. Readers 
should refer to Heisz (1996), a more 
technical version of this paper, for a 
discussion of these biases and other 
details regarding the methodology.’ 


The sample used for this study in- 
cludes all employed full- and part- 
time paid workers, but excludes the 
self-employed, students and unpaid 
family workers. It represents about 
85% of the employed labour force in 
1994, 


1990, and 3.8 years between 1991 
and 1994. 


Important changes in the distri- 
bution of completed job lengths 
over this period are masked by the 
stability in the average job length 
(Chart B). There was a substantial 
shift from jobs that lasted between 
one and 5 years to those that lasted 
one year or less. Between the 1981- 
85 and 1991-94 periods, the pro- 
portion of jobs that lasted between 
one and 5 years dropped from 21% 
to 16%. At the same time, the fig- 
ure for jobs lasting 12 months or 
less increased from 59% to 64%. 
The fraction of jobs that lasted be- 
tween 5 and 20 years (14%) and 
more than 20 years (6%) remained 


relatively unchanged between 
the periods. This increase in the 
proportion of short-term jobs 


combined with an unchanging pro- 
portion of long-term jobs repre- 
sents a polarization of jobs. 
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The polarization of jobs: A 
Chart A closer look 
The average new job has lasted less than four years. 
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This section investigates this po- 
larization further to see whether the 
Years pattern occurs for different groups 
in the economy. Polarization of job 
tenures could occur if some demo- 
graphic groups were enjoying 
lengthening tenures while others 
were not. Alternatively, polariza- 
tion could occur within all groups, 
suggesting that an economy-wide 
change is taking place. 


5 


Investigation reveals a pattern of 
polarization that persisted among 
all demographic sub-groups stud- 
ied (Table 1). The proportion of 
new jobs lasting longer than one 
year declined for virtually all 
groups. It dropped most for the fol- 


0 lowing: workers who were aged 45 
1981 1983 1985 1987 1989 1991 1993 ’94 and over when their jobs began, 

workers in Atlantic Canada and 

Source: Labour Force Survey Quebec, and workers in the commu- 


nity services and manufacturing 


How is it that the proportion of 


long-term jobs remained stable Chart B 
even though the proportion of An increasing proportion of completed jobs are short-term. 
short-term jobs increased? The an- 
swer is that once a job passed the % 
12-month milestone, it had a better 70 1981-1985 [5] 1991-1994 
chance of becoming a long-term 
job at the end of the period than it 60 
did at the beginning (Chart C). 
While the proportion of new 50 
jobs that lasted more than one year 


declined over the period, the pro- 40 
portion of year-old jobs that lasted 
longer than 5 years increased from 
an average of 48% between 1981 
and 1985 to an average of 54% 
between 1991 and 1994. The com- 20 
bined result is that workers with 
more than one year of job seniority 
have been enjoying increasing 
security, while others have found it 
more difficult to join their ranks. 


30 


Complete job length (years) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
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Chart C 
Workers with more than one year of seniority are enjoying an 
increasing probability of exceeding 5 years. 


% 
65 


60 


Tenure greater than 5 years, 


55 given that tenure exceeds one year 


50 
45 
40 


35 


Tenure greater than one year 


30 
25 
20 


1981 1983 1985 1987 


1989 1991 1993 ‘94 


a 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


industries. At the same time, the 
proportion of one year-old jobs that 
lasted more than 5 years rose for all 
groups. It increased most for the 
oldest and youngest age groups, for 
workers in Quebec and Western 
Canada, and for workers in the 
community services and manufac- 
turing industries. This pattern of 
change suggests that it is not par- 
ticular groups that have been 
responsible for the aggregate 
changes in job lengths; rather, the 
changes have been happening 
within each group. 


Despite these changes in the dis- 
tribution of job tenure, the average 
job duration for most groups re- 
mained steady, with some notable 
exceptions. First, workers aged 45 
to 54 and 55 to 64 when they started 
their jobs experienced significantly 
shorter job tenures at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. For 
both of these groups, the average 
job length fell by 0.8 years, or 9.5 
months, between 1981 and 1994. 
Second, workers in the Atlantic 
provinces experienced a decline in 
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the average job length of 0.5 years. 
Third, workers in the business and 
personal services industry held on 
to their jobs longer at the end of the 
period than at the beginning (an in- 
crease of 0.7 years). 


The decline in average job ten- 
ure among older people starting in 
a new job raises the concern that 
these workers have experienced 
particular difficulty finding stable 
employment. One reason for this 
may be that older displaced work- 
ers have been left with skills not in 
demand and with few employment 
prospects. Another is they have 
been retiring earlier. The propor- 
tion of job starters who achieve 
stable employment has been declin- 
ing at a much faster rate for older 
workers than it has for younger 
workers. Between 1981 and 1985, 
41% of jobs started by workers 
aged 45 to 54 and 37% by workers 
aged 55 to 64 lasted more than 
12 months. These percentages 
dropped by 10 and 16 percentage 
points, respectively, for the 1991- 
94 period. It is these large changes 
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in the proportion of new jobs last- 
ing more than 12 months that 
account for much of the decline in 
average job length for older work- 
ers. The corresponding drops for 
other age groups were much more 
muted, with the result that stability 
for job starters dropped as the age 
at which the worker began the job 
increased. 


Similar trends underlie the de- 
cline in job lengths in Atlantic 
Canada. In this region workers with 
more seniority have not been at 
higher risk of having their job come 
to an end. In fact, the proportion of 
5 year-old jobs that went on to last 
more than 20 years rose slightly 
from 30% to 33% over the period. 
The declining average job length 
has been caused by a large drop in 
the proportion of jobs that last 
longer than one year. This propor- 
tion fell from 30% between 1981 
and 1985 to 21% between 1991 and 
1994. 


Focus on long-term jobs 


An often heard argument is that be- 
cause of structural changes in the 
economy, older workers and work- 
ers in declining industries are more 
at risk of losing their jobs. This 
study sheds some light on this ques- 
tion by asking what proportion of 
jobs that have lasted 10 or 15 years 
are expected to continue for at least 
5 more years (Table 2). Changes in 
these proportions over time reveal 
to what extent the stability of long- 
term jobs has changed. These 
changes may not have been ob- 
served up to this point in the analy- 
sis because only a minority of new 
jobs reach 10 or 15 years in length. 


This study shows that for each 
age group, the probability that a 10 
year-old job would last an addi- 
tional 5 years was relatively steady 
over the period. For example, for 
both the 1981-85 and 1991-94 pe- 
riods, 73% of 10 year-old jobs 
started by workers when they were 
between the ages of 25 and 34 
lasted an additional 5 years. The 
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Table 1 


Job tenure by sex, age, region, industry and education 


Complete job length 


Average 


1981-1994 


years 


Total 3.7 


Men 
Women 


3.6 


Age when job began: 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 


Atlantic Canada 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Western Canada 


Manufacturing 

Trade 

Community services 

Business and personal services 


No postsecondary 
Some postsecondary 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


Change * 


1981-1994" 1981-1985 


5 years, given 
they have lasted 
longer than one year 


12 months 


1991-1994 


41.0 36.2 


34.2 
38.6 


38.2 
44.6 


39.4 
43.2 
43.5 
40.9 
36.8 


37.2 
38.6 
38.3 
31.3 
21.0 


eke 
31.8 
45.0 
36.8 


29.8 
38.4 
46.9 
40.6 


43.8 
49.6 
49.7 
38.7 


36.3 
45.7 
39.1 
38.6 


35.8 
52.9 


23.3 
41.3 


1981-1985 


The proportion of new jobs lasting longer than... 


20 years, given 
they have lasted 
longer than 5 years ** 
1991-1994 1991-1994 


% 


1981-1985 


54.8 


Note: Estimates for individual provinces and industries are not available because of small sample size. 


* 


variables and a time trend. 


Change implied from results of regression of 168 monthly average job length values on the unemployment rate, monthly dummy 


** A change in LFS definitions in 1990 prohibits calculation of these statistics by educational attainment. 


t 1981-1989only. 


probability that a job that had 
lasted for 15 years would continue 
for at least 5 more declined signifi- 
cantly only for workers who started 
their jobs when they were aged 35 
to 44. Jobs for these workers had a 
62% probability of lasting another 
5 years between 1981 and 1985 
and a 51% chance of lasting 5 more 
years between 1991 and 1994. 
Long-term jobs for these workers 
have become less stable, but some 
of this change may be explained by 
an increased prevalence of early 
retirement. 


Long-term jobs held by workers 
in certain industries have also be- 
come less stable, but this is offset 
by the situation in other industries. 
For example, the probability that a 
10 year-old job in the manufactur- 
ing or trade industries would reach 
15 years declined by 4 and 10 per- 
centage points, respectively. At the 
same time, the probability that a 10 
year-old job in the community 
services or business and personal 
services industries would last 
another 5 years rose by 3 and 9 
percentage points, respectively. 


Conclusion 


From 1981 to 1994, new jobs be- 
came more polarized into short- 
and long-term jobs. Although the 
average complete duration of jobs 
showed no significant trend over 
the period, the distribution of com- 
plete job lengths shifted from me- 
dium- to short-term jobs. This 
means that new job holders experi- 
enced more instability at the end of 
the period than at the beginning. 
However, once the 12-month tenure 
milestone was passed, workers 
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Table 2 
Proportion of jobs lasting an additional 5 years, by selected age 
and industry 


10 years 


1981-1985 


Total 


Age when job began: 
15-24 
25-34 
35-44 
45-54 


Manufacturing 

Trade 

Community services 

Business and personal services 


Source: Labour Force Survey 


enjoyed greater job stability, with 
the result that the proportion of 
long-term jobs remained un- 
changed. This result persisted 
across all sub-groups, except for 
older workers and workers in Atlan- 
tic Canada, where the shift to short- 
term jobs caused shorter average 
job lengths. 


The degree and persistence of 
job polarization into long- and 
short-term jobs point to a signifi- 
cant trend. The presence of this 
change within all demographic and 
industrial groups suggests that it 
has not been driven by changes 
particular to any group or sector of 
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Current length of job 
15 years 


1991-1994 1981-1985 1991-1994 


the economy. Rather, an economy- 
wide explanation may be required. 
Increasingly, firms seem to be 
using a core of long-term employ- 
ees, leaving more Canadians with 
less stable jobs.’ O 


# Notes 


1 An employee may have worked in sev- 
eral different occupations with the same em- 
ployer and still be considered to have con- 
tinuous tenure. If a worker has been with the 
same employer over different periods of time, 
then the tenure measures the most recent 
period of uninterrupted work. See Statistics 
Canada (1992) for more details. 
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2 This methodology was originally devel- 
oped for the analysis of unemployment spells 
(Sider, 1985; Corak, 1993, and Corak and 
Heisz, 1996). 


3. For another perspective on job polariza- 
tion, see “Key labour and income facts” in 
this issue. 
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ABSENCE FROM WORK 


Work absence rates, 1995 

Work absences and compensation 
Missing work 

Absences from work revisited 
Taking their leave 

On maternity leave 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Spending patterns of couples without 
children 

Tracking down discretionary income 

Consumer spending in urban and rural 
Canada 

Where the money goes: Spending patterns 
in Canada and the U.S. 


EARNINGS 


Do earnings rise until retirement? 

Are service jobs low-paying? 

Women as main wage-earners 

Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Recent trends in earnings 

Adults living solo 

A recession for whom? 

A note on wage trends among unionized 
workers 

Seven decades of wage changes 

The changing profile of dual-earner 
families 

On non-wage labour income 

Are jobs in large firms better jobs? 

Visible minorities in the Canadian 
labour force 

Women’s earnings and family incomes 

Recent trends in wages 

The price of labour 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 
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Working for minimum wage 

Unionization and women in the 
service sector 

Bilingualism and earnings 
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1993 
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1989 


EDUCATION 


Employment prospects for high school 
graduates 

Labour market outcomes for university 
co-op graduates 

Work experience 

A note on the self-initiated training of 
job-losers 

Employer-supported training — it varies 
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Youths — waiting it out 

Labour market outcomes for high school 
leavers 

School, work and dropping out 

Women in academia — a growing minority 

A degree of change 

Juggling school and work 

Lifelong learning: Who goes back to school 

Overview of literacy skills in Canada 

Male-female earnings gap among recent 
university graduates 

The graduates of °82: Where are they? 


FAMILIES 


Transfer payments to families with children 

Dual-pensioner families 

The many faces of unemployment 

Women as main wage-earners 

Families and moonlighting 

Hours of working couples 

Work and low income 

Adults living solo 

High income families 

Left behind: Lone mothers in the labour 
market 

Spending patterns of couples without 
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Family facts (charts) 
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What’s new? 


m@ UPCOMING RELEASE 


m Survey of Consumer Finances — latest 
family income study 


With the weak pace of recovery in the domestic 
economy, is family income holding its own? Is low 
income becoming more or less prevalent? These and 
other questions are answered by /ncome Distributions 
by Size in Canada, 1995 (Catalogue no. 13-207-XPB). 
This publication provides the latest estimates and 
historical time series of family and individual incomes 
and low income rates by province, sex, family type and 
other characteristics. Data analysis, definitions, data 
quality measures, survey questionnaires and a 
bibliography of related publications are also included. 


Data for this publication are from the Survey of 
Consumer Finances, an annual supplement to the Labour 
Force Survey. For further information, contact Réjean 
Lasnier at (613) 951-5266; Internet: income@statcan.ca. 


m JUST RELEASED 


= Labour Division updates Ul data 


Annual Unemployment Insurance Statistics is now 
updated and available in electronic format. This easy- 
to-load diskette is produced using Adobe Acrobat 
software. Clients can browse and print information as 
well as export data into the spreadsheet of their choice. 
The new diskette is specifically designed to simplify 
access to the data, while enabling clients to forecast and 
plan with greater confidence. 


It contains concise, comprehensive articles that 
highlight the new Employment Insurance Program and 
compare it with the old Unemployment Insurance 
Program. It offers a historical overview of the whole 
program, along with detailed monthly and/or annual 
historical data tables on beneficiaries, weeks paid, 
benefits paid and average weekly payments, among 
others. There are 21 tables for various demographic and 
geographic levels. 


For further information on Annual Unemployment 
Insurance Statistics, 1995 (Catalogue no. 
73F0003XDE, $75), or to order this new electronic 
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product, contact the Client Services Section, Labour 
Division (613) 951-4090; fax: (613) 951-4087; 
Internet: labour@statcan.ca. O 


m= General Social Survey looks at retirement 


Never has the subject of retirement been more important 
than now. By the year 2025, one person in five will be 65 
or older. This raises many questions about retirement in 
Canada: the timing, the transition process, and the 
financial status of retirees. Canada’s Changing 
Retirement Patterns: Findings from the General Social 
Survey (Catalogue no. 89-546-XPE) presents retired 
Canadians’ experiences and perceptions. 


The publication is based largely on findings from the 
1994 GSS on Education, Work and Retirement. It looks 
at age of retirement and the main factors likely to explain 
its diversity. Also explored are the return to work after 
initial retirement and retirees’ perception of their 
current financial situation. 


For further information, contact Pierre Turcotte at 
(613) 951-0878; Internet: turcpie@statcan.ca, or 
Manon Monette at moneman@statcan.ca. 0 


m= Family and Community Support Systems 
provides work data 


Many important issues of public concern require data 
that integrate information about time spent on both paid 
work and unpaid work of economic value. Such data are 
available in Statistics Canada’s Total Work Accounts 
System (TWAS), which is based on time-use diaries 
collected in the General Social Survey. 


The TWAS is a network comprising a microdata file, 
concepts, linked tables, and statistical indicators that 
provides information pertinent to major issues of public 
concern and policy debate. In addition, the microdata 
file and detailed tables provide bases for analysis and 
modelling of the effects of social and economic 
developments on the availability and use of paid and 
unpaid work outputs. Examples of such outputs are child 
care or elder care. 


The publication describing the system, The Statistics 
Canada Total Work Accounts System (Catalogue no. 
89-549-XPE), is now available. For further information 
on this release, contact Dr. L.O. Stone at (613) 951-9572; 
Internet: Istone@freenet.carleton.ca. O 
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m@ /ndustry Profiles...a composite picture of 
key economic sectors 


Industry Profiles, a new series of publications on 
Canada’s key economic sectors, are a useful digest and 
reference tool based on a wide range of Statistics Canada 
data. Their user-friendly and concise format features 
pertinent commentary and easy-to-follow tables and 
charts. Each profile focuses on a sector’s operating 
characteristics and performance, as reflected in key 
economic indicators such as output, international trade, 
labour market information, investment, productivity, 
research and development and profits. International 
comparisons are also provided based on data from the 
OECD’s Structural Analysis (STAN) Database. Profiles 
scheduled for release this autumn were Canada’s Food 
Processing Industry (Catalogue no. 15-515-MPE), 
Canada’s Information Technology Sector (Catalogue 
no. 15-516-MPE), and Canada’s Machinery Industry 
(Catalogue no. 15-517-MPE). 


Industry Profiles are available for $18 per issue from 
any Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre, or 
from Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration 
Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa KIA OT6; fax (613) 951-1584. Or call 
toll free 1 800 267-6677. For further information 
contact Fred Wong, Analysis and Integration, Business 
and Trade Field at (613) 951-2994; Internet: frewong 
@statcan.ca. O 


@ Human Resources Development Canada: 
four views of the labour market 


Earnings Supplements: Are They Effective? 


Back to work — fast! That’s the goal of earnings 
supplements provided to recipients of Unemployment 
Insurance (UI). But is this goal achieved? 


The Earnings Supplement Project is a new experiment 
launched by Human Resources Development Canada’s 
(HRDC) Applied Research Branch. It will test the 
effectiveness of supplements in hastening the return to 
work of individuals selected at nine Canada 
Employment Centres, including UI recipients who have 
been displaced from stable employment and those who 
are seasonal, repeat users of UI. 


Supplements make up 75% of lost earnings 
experienced by workers who take a pay cut in order to go 
back to work. To calculate such losses, pre-UI earnings 
are capped at the level of maximum UI insurable 
earnings. 


Eligible participants must take full-time jobs. 
Eligibility also depends on early return to work (within 
12 weeks for seasonal workers, 26 for displaced 


workers). Workers are eligible for supplements for up to 
24 months. Enrolment in the project began in March and 
continued until mid-1996. 


Jobless Recovery: Is it Really Happening? 


Based on the weak growth of employment following the 
1990-91 recession, several observers have predicted 
that this economic recovery will be “jobless.” 


Employment growth was much weaker over the 11 
quarters of the 1991-93 recovery than it had been in 
preceding recoveries. So too was the relationship 
between employment growth and growth in gross 
domestic product (GDP). In preceding recoveries a 1% 
increase in GDP led, on average, to a 0.5% rise in 
employment. By contrast, during the 1991-93 recovery 
employment grew, on average, only 0.2% for each 
percentage-point increase in GDP. 


Projecting Labour Market Imbalances: A Contribution 
from COPS 


Predicting the future state of the job market is now a 
more informative exercise than ever before — courtesy 
of the Canadian Occupational Projection System 
(COPS). 


This system, used for occupational forecasting, has 
been overhauled. In 1994, the Applied Research Branch 
launched a major project, now completed, to update the 
methodology, models and products used in COPS. One 
of the project’s main goals was to move beyond a simple 
assessment of employment requirements (the demand 
side) to a full accounting of both demand and supply 
sides of the markets. The state of the job market, 
specifically, future occupational imbalances between 
supply and demand, can now be projected — providing an 
essential career planning information tool. 


Job Loss and the Older Worker 


For some, it’s easy; for others, it’s a tough time. Older 
workers who lose their jobs tend to fall into one of two 
very different adjustment patterns. Some older workers 
find new jobs with little or no interruption to their work 
routine. Others languish on the sidelines for prolonged 
periods — some unable to find new jobs for two years or 
more and needing significant assistance to obtain that 
work. 


These patterns were among the key findings in a 
recent study of job loss and adjustment experiences of 
workers aged 45 and over. The study compared three 
groups of jobless workers: those who had lost their jobs 
owing to employer relocation or closure, those who were 
laid off (seasonally or permanently) and those who had 
quit. It confirmed that older workers, as a group, are far 
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less likely to experience job loss than are younger 
workers. But when they do lose their jobs, they tend to 
remain unemployed longer. 


For further information on these studies, contact 
HRDC’s Publications Co-ordinator at (819) 994-3304; 
fax (819) 953-8584. O 


= Studies show effect of Ul on workers’ 
behaviour and the economy 


Human Resources Development Canada has released 
six reports on the effect of the former Unemployment 
Insurance (UI) system on workers’ behaviour and the 
economy. Part of a series of 30 evaluation studies of the 
system, four of the reports show that workers have 
modified their behaviour to take into account UI 
regulations. 


Qualifying for Unemployment Insurance: An 
Empirical Analysis of Canada examines the effect on 
regions with high unemployment of a 1990 increase in 
the UI entrance requirement, from 10 to 14 weeks. Most 
workers (72%) who had worked 10 weeks in 1989 were 
able to find the extra work time (10 to 20 weeks) required 
to receive benefits the next year. 


Unemployment Insurance and Employment 
Durations: Seasonal and Non-Seasonal Jobs estimates 
that one in 20 seasonal jobs end just as workers qualify 
for maximum benefits within a 52-week period. 


Employment Patterns and Unemployment Insurance 
shows that employees are 50% to 60% more likely to 
leave a job once they have worked long enough to 
qualify for Unemployment Insurance. However, 
individuals who leave their jobs at this point are more 
likely to be laid off by their employers than to quit 
voluntarily. 


State Dependence and Unemployment Insurance 
finds that 7% of UI users account for 22% of all UI 
claims, and that high frequency use is increasing over 
time. While low frequency use follows the business 
cycle, increasing during recessions and decreasing in 
expansions, high frequency use does not. For frequent 
users UI resembles a permanent income support that has 
little to do with labour market risks. 


Two other reports conclude that Unemployment 
Insurance has had a stabilizing effect on the economy, 
reducing inflationary pressures during the expan- 
sionary phase of the business cycle by drawing revenue 
out of the economy, and bolstering the GDP during 
recessions by injecting money into the economy. 
However, when premiums are raised during a recession, 
the stabilizing effect of UI is considerably reduced. 
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Canada’s Unemployment Insurance Program as an 
Economic Stabilizer found that during the recent 
recession the UI program reduced the gap between full 
and actual employment, preventing the loss of 
thousands of jobs. 


The UI System as an Automatic Stabilizer in Canada 
estimated that over the past 15 years UI benefits helped 
the labour force during recessions. In the last two 
recessions UI injected sufficient replacement income 
into the economy to avert or to reduce potential loss in 
real GDP by 10% to'12% and potential loss in jobs by 
11% to 14%. 


For further information, contact Ging Wong, 
Evaluation Branch at (819) 954-8940. Electronic copies 
of the reports are available on the Internet: http:// 
www.hrde-drhe.ge.ca. Printed copies are available from 
Human Resources Development Canada, Public 
Enquiries Centre, Ottawa-Hull, KIA OJ9; fax (819) 953- 
7260. O 


m School Leavers Follow-up Survey 1995 


Between September and December 1995, Statistics 
Canada, on behalf of Human Resources Development 
Canada, conducted the School Leavers Follow-up 
Survey (SLFS). This survey provides information about 
the education, training and labour market experiences 
of young people during the first few years after high 
school. A comprehensive report will follow in 1997. 


For the initial 1991 School Leavers Survey nearly 
10,000 people aged 18 to 20 were interviewed. Four 
years later, the SLFS re-interviewed about two-thirds of 
the respondents, by then aged 22 to 24, to explore their 
school-work transitions. The survey was designed to 
examine transitions not as a one-way movement from 
school into the world of work, but as a variety of 
movements that can occur between education, training 
and the labour market. Initial results indicate that 


m in 1991, 63% of youths aged 18 to 20 were high 
school graduates, 16% were school leavers, and 
21% were still in high school. By 1995, these young 
people were aged 22 to 24: 85% had graduated, 14% 
were school leavers, and only 1% were still enrolled 
in high school; 


™ among women aged 22 to 24, 89% had completed 
their diploma by 1995, while 10% were still 
classified as high school leavers. In comparison, 
81% of young men had graduated from high school 
and 18% were school leavers; 


m in 1995, 80% of high school graduates had taken 
further education or formal training. In contrast, 
just 24% of high school leavers had done so. 
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What’s new? 


For further information on this survey, contact 
Jeffrey Frank, Education, Culture and Tourism Division 
at (613) 951-1504; Internet: franjef@statcan.ca. O 


m@ The Survey of Work Arrangements 


The Survey of Work Arrangements was sponsored by 
Human Resources Development Canada and carried out 
by Statistics Canada in November 1995 to capture the 
rich variety of work arrangements found in _ the 
workforce. A similar survey was conducted in 1991. 


Issues covered by the survey include shift work, 
flexitime, home-based work, temporary jobs, paid and 
unpaid overtime, union membership, firm size, wage 
and non-wage benefits and moonlighting. 


To order the microdata file of survey results 
(Catalogue no. 71M0013GPE, $1,500), contact Mike 
Sivyer, Special Surveys Division at (613) 951-4598; fax 
(613) 951-0562; Internet: sivyer@statcan.ca. 


For further information regarding this survey, 
contact Ernest B. Akyeampong, Labour and Household 
Surveys Analysis Division at (613) 951-4624. O 


m@ Adult literacy: Canadian results 


Reading the Future: A Portrait of Literacy in Canada 
(Catalogue no. 89-551-XPE) reports that in 1994 the 
fundamental story on literacy in Canada remained the 
same as five years earlier: significant numbers of adults 
had low-level skills, which constrained _ their 
participation in society and in the economy. 


At the broadest level, literacy profiles in Canada have 
demonstrated little change since 1989. This lends little 
support to earlier predictions of a continuing erosion of 
literacy skills in Canada. At the same time, given that a 
new group of students known to have strong literacy 
skills graduated in the intervening period, some 
improvement might have been expected. 


In fact, this latest group of students was collectively 
much better educated and more literate than older age 
groups. However, the International Adult Literacy 
Survey (IALS) detected no appreciable overall 
improvement in 1994, suggesting that other factors were 
altering the literacy skills of working Canadians. 


The IALS report drew several main conclusions: 


m Literacy is strongly associated with economic 
opportunities in life. It is related to employment 
stability, unemployment, and income, among other 
things. 


m Literacy is closely associated with educational 
attainment. Because the latter differs greatly from 
region to region in Canada, literacy varies 
accordingly. 


m Education does not “fix” literacy forever. Literacy 
can be influenced by what people choose to do after 
leaving school. 


m Finally, the number of seniors with weak literacy 
skills is significant. In 1994, there were more than 
1.6 million people aged 65 and over — just under half 
the total population of seniors — who fell into the 
lowest performance level. This means a large 
portion of the population is restricted in its 
activities and often dependent on others to cope 
with the literacy activities of daily life. 


This new release expands and extends the analysis of 
the Canadian data presented in Literacy, Economy and 
Society: Results of the first International Adult Literacy 
Survey (Catalogue no. 89-545-XPE), which was released 
in December 1995. The latest report includes new data 
on the distribution of literacy by region and language in 
Canada, as well as by several specific sub-populations. 
It also compares the IALS results with Statistics 
Canada’s 1989 Survey of Literacy Skills Used in Daily 
Activities. 


For further information on this release, contact Jean 
Pignal at (613) 951-3317; Internet: pignjea@statcan.ca, 
or Special Surveys Division: special@statcan.ca. O 


lm UPCOMING CONFERENCE 


m= /ntergenerational Equity in Canada 
February 20-21, 1997. Ottawa. 


What challenges do a shrinking public sector, an 
increasingly polarized labour market, and changing 
family structures pose for the social compact between 
generations? What roles have the state and family 
played in this compact? In particular, what is the effect 
of government expenditure and taxation decisions on 
different generations, and how able are individual 
households to maintain standards of living in the face of 
declining government transfers? All these questions 
relate to issues of “intergenerational equity,” and are the 
subject of a forthcoming conference sponsored jointly 
by Statistics Canada and Human_ Resources 
Development Canada. 
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Researchers from a range of disciplines — including 
public sector economists, labour economists, 
demographers, and sociologists — will present findings 
covering three related themes: (1) the meaning and 
measurement of equity in an intergenerational context, 
and the significance of generational accounting as a tool 
in conducting fiscal policy; (2) the structure of labour 
markets and social programs and their implications for 
household income and _ intergenerational income 
mobility; (3) the long-term implications of child 
poverty, the intergenerational consequences of 
education, health, and pension programs, and the role of 
familial support in determining intergenerational 
equity. 
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What’s new? 


For more information, including a _ detailed 
conference program and registration material, consult 
Statistics Canada’s website on the Internet: http:// 
www.statcan.ca/Documents/English/Conferences/ 
Generations/intro.html, or contact Miles Corak at 
coramil@statcan.ca. Or phone (613) 951-6325; fax 
(613) 951-5403. O 
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Reader Survey 


The content of Perspectives is determined by reader interest, so it is important for us to know your needs. 
Please take a few minutes to answer this questionnaire and return it to us. Thank you. 


Is this issue of Perspectives OU yourown Ucirculating Oa library copy UO other 
On a scale of 1 (not useful) to 5 (very useful), please rate the following departments and articles: 
Forum Ae 2 ody int S What’s new? 1 


Highlights ee es, Key labour and income facts 


Another measure of employment 
RRSP withdrawals revisited 
RRSP rollovers 

The diversity of managers 
Changes in job tenure 


Index 1989-1996 


In general, do you find the topics 


Useful? O Always O Usually O Seldom 
Timely? Oh Always O Usually O Seldom 
Interesting? O Always CO) Usually Oh Seldom 


What subjects would you like to see covered in future issues? 


How do you feel about the following aspects of Perspectives: 


About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
About right 
A lot 


Too frequent 
Overpriced 
Difficult to read 
Too long 

Too many 

Too detailed 

Some 

Difficult to interpret 
Difficult to interpret 


Frequency (4 issues per year) 
Price ($56 per year) 

Writing style 

Length of articles 

Number of articles 

Level of detail 

Amount learned 

Charts About right 
Tables About right 


eek 


Please return to: Jeffrey Smith, Managing Editor, Perspectives on Labour and Income 
Statistics Canada, 5" floor, Jean Talon Building 
Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6 
Fax: (613) 951-4179 


Not frequent enough 
Underpriced 
Over-simplified 

Too short 

Not enough 

Not enough detail 
Nothing 
Over-simplified 
Over-simplified 


SRR pase ele mae S, 
es) Ee Eel 
PAGE Gee EEE 


8-5500-1.1: 1996-04-10 
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Key labour and 


income facts 


The labour and income indicators are drawn from numerous sources, including published and unpublished 
annual data. These indicators, covering labour market, earnings, income and other household topics (for 
Canada, the provinces and territories), are kept in a database that is updated quarterly. For each indicator, a 


time series of 10 years (or more) is maintained. 


The set of indicators can be obtained, on paper or diskette, at a cost of $50. A document explaining the 
indicators is also available. Work is in progress to make the indicator data available on the Internet. For 
further information, contact Joanne Bourdeau at (613) 951-4722; fax (613) 951-4179. 


Sources 


Currently, the indicators are derived from the 
following sources: 


Labour Force Survey 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Doug Drew (613) 951-4720 


Survey of Consumer Finances 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier (613) 951-5266 


Absence from Work Survey 
Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Gabrielle Zboril (613) 951-0477 


Help-wanted Index 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Unemployment Insurance Statistics Program 


Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 
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Survey of Employment, Payrolls and Hours 
Frequency: Monthly 
Contact: Sylvie Picard (613) 951-4090 


Major wage settlements, Bureau of Labour 
Information (Human Resources Development 
Canada) 

Frequency: Quarterly 

Information: (819) 997-3117 


Labour income 
Frequency: Quarterly 
Contact: Ed Bunko (613) 951-4048 


Household Facilities and Equipment Survey 


Frequency: Annual 
Contact: Réjean Lasnier (613) 951-5266 


Small area and administrative data 


Frequency: Annual 
Customer Services: (613) 951-9720 
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1994 $ (’000) 


50 


Median income before tax 


% of families that 
are dual-earners 


1961 1964 1967 1970 1973 1976 1979 1982 1985 1988 ToS" 1994 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 
Note: Data available only for years shown. 


Incomes of families and unattached individuals have been stagnant since 1980 


@ After rapid growth in the 1960s and 1970s median @ Before- and after-tax median incomes have grown 


incomes of families and unattached individuals 
peaked in 1980. Since then, they have fluctuated 
with the business cycle, with no overall growth. 


Family incomes have stagnated since the early 1980s 
in spite of the greater percentage of two-earner 
families. 


further apart. Personal income taxes as a percentage 
of total family average income rose from 16% in 
1984 to 20% in 1994 (data not charted). Expressed 
differently, the average family tax bill increased 
from just over $8,000 to nearly $11,000 (in 1994 
dollars). 
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1981=100 


145 Market income * (pre-tax, pre-transfer) 


Average market income 
1981 1994 
Quintiles (1994 $, '000) 
me TOD 89.8 92.2 
— Middle 35.9 30.6 
Bottom 4.9 3.9 


70 
81 83 85 87 89 i} 


Source: Survey of Consumer Finances 


93 ’94 


Key labour and income facts 


1981=100 


145 Disposable income * (post-tax, post-transfer) 


Average disposable income 
1981 1994 

Quintiles (1994 §$, '000) 
nel) 75.4 72.8 
— Middle Se, Silke 
Bottom 2:9 10.2 


70 
81 83 85 87 89 


* Based on average incomes of families and unattached individuals. Market income includes earnings, investment income, 


retirement pensions, annuities and other money income. 


Disposable incomes have remained fairly stable in spite of growing inequality 


in market income 


m™ If taxes and transfer payments are excluded from 
family and unattached individual incomes, and 
market income alone is considered, income 
inequality grew from 1981 to 1994. Market incomes 
of families and unattached individuals fell in the 
bottom and middle quintiles, but rose slightly among 
top income earners. 


™ The transfer and, to a lesser extent, the tax system 
offset the rising inequality in market incomes, 
resulting in a drop in disposable income for those in 
the middle and top quintiles and a rise for those in 
the bottom quintile. In contrast, income disparity in 
the United States has increased significantly since 
the late 1970s. 


™ Poorer families and unattached individuals depend 
to a considerable extent on transterss ~Ehig7is 
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increasing as market income declines. Government 
transfers accounted for 67% of the income of the 
poorest one-fifth of families and unattached 
individuals in 1994, up from around 58% in the 
early 1980s. 


™ The increase in market income disparity can be 
attributed largely to the growing inequality of 
individual earnings, particularly among men. This 
is due in large measure to the polarization of usual 
hours of work. That is, fewer Canadians are working 
a standard 35-to-40 hour week, and more are working 
either shorter or longer hours. Differences in wage 
rates have also contributed to increases in earnings 
inequality: those who work long hours tend to have 
high wage rates while those who work short hours 
have lower rates. 
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Key labour and income facts 


% distribution 


100 
80 
60 


40 


1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 795 


1976 1978 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1990 1992 1994 


Hours * worked: fj Short (1-34) 


Standard (35-40) 


[__] Long (over 40) 


Source: Labour Force Survey 
* Usual weekly hours at main job for employees aged 25 years and over. 


Standard hours have decreased for both men and women 


™@ Men and women tend to have very different work @ It appears that polarization of hours has been 
schedules and distributions of weekly hours. While somewhat greater for adult men. The share of standard 
a roughly similar proportion of adult male and female hours dropped 8.5 percentage points (compared 
employees worked standard hours in 1995 (68.6% with 5.1 points for women) between 1976 and 1995, 
and 61.3%, respectively), women were four times with long hours increasing by 5.3 points and short 
more likely than men to work short hours (30.1% hours growing by 3.2 points. The greatest shift for 
versus 7.1%), and men were three times more likely men has occurred since 1989. 
than women to work long hours (24.3% versus 8.6%). 
Despite differences in the overall distribution of @ Long and short hours increased in similar proportions 


hours, both sexes are experiencing a shrinking of 
standard hours, with increases in short and long 
hours. 
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for women (up 2.7 and 2.4 points, respectively). 
This shift has been gradual and steady since the 
early 1980s. 
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% point change between 1985 and 1995 


Managerial/ Clerical 


Professional 


Managerial/ Clerical 


Professional 


Sales 


Service 


Service 


Key labour and income facts 


Primary/ Construction Transport/ 


Processing 


Primary/ Construction 


Processing 


Material handling 


Transport/ 
Material handling 


Hours ** worked: [i Short (1-34) [>] Standard (35-40)  [__] Long (over 40) 

Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Managerial/Professional includes managerial, administrative and related occupations; other professionals. Primary/Processing 
includes primary, processing, machining and fabricating occupations. Transport/Material handling includes transport equipment 
operating and material handling and other crafts. 

Numbers are too small to be expressed. 


** Usual weekly hours at main job for employees aged 25 years and over. 


* 


Standard hours have increased only for women in sales 


™ The proportion of adult male employees working employers to pay overtime wages than to hire and 


standard hours is shrinking in all seven occupational 
groups shown. Instead of widespread polarization, 
however, there appears to be hours inequality, as 
standard hours have shifted in favour of short or 
long hours. White-collar (managerial/professional) 
and blue-collar occupations (primary/processing, 
construction and transport/material handling) are 
experiencing growth mainly in the proportion of 
long hours worked. Clerical, sales, and service jobs, 
on the other hand, are showing increases in the 
proportion of short hours worked. 


Occupations requiring long hours by men either 
demand a high level of responsibility (white-collar 
jobs), or offer regular opportunities to work paid 
overtime (blue-collar). In the case of blue-collar 
occupations, it is probably more cost efficient for 
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train new employees. White-collar workers, espe- 
cially managers, may be working longer hours as a 
result of corporate downsizing or as a means of keeping 
their jobs in a competitive employment market. 
Occupations in which short hours are becoming 
more common (clerical, sales and service) are often 
those with lower paying and/or part-time jobs. 


For women in five out of six occupational groups, 
standard hours are also shrinking and shifting in one 
direction. These shifts are generally not as strong as 
those for men. As with men, there is growth mainly 
in long hours for both white- and blue-collar workers, 
and in short hours for clerical. Women in sales 
occupations, however, are the one group whose 
standard hours have increased while short hours 
have decreased. 
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Employment change 
between 1985 and 1995 


‘000 
1,000 


900 MM Fulltime Employment 


: Full-time Part-time 

800 [_] Part-time 1985 1995 1985 1995 
‘000 ‘000 

10,997 1,997 2,509 

Managerial/Professional 2,900 3/837 403 612 

600 Clerical 1,567 1,464 433 505 

Sales 806 970 298 369 

500 Service 1,068 1,198 551 648 

Primary/Processing 2,070 2,042 179 183 

400 Construction 588 639 | 33 50 

Transport/Material handling 747 847 101 143 


700 All occupations 9,745 


300 


200 


Managerial/ Clerical Service Construction 


Professional 


Primary/ 
Processing 


Transport/ 
Material handling 


Source: Labour Force Survey 

Note: Managerial/Professional includes managerial, administrative and related occupations; other professionals. Primary/Processing 
includes primary, processing, machining and fabricating occupations. Transport/Material handling includes transport equipment 
operating and material handling and other crafts. 


Change in full- and part-time employment, by occupation, 1985-1995 


M@ Between 1985 and 1995, full-time employment in @ Technological change has likely brought about fewer 


the managerial/professional occupations has 
increased significantly (over 930,000), while 
declining in clerical and primary/processing 
occupations. For part-time employment, increases 
have been mostly in managerial/professional 
(210,000) and service (almost 100,000) jobs. 


clerical and manufacturing-related jobs. The latter 
were severely hit during the recession and have not 
fully recovered. Generally, jobs requiring higher 
levels of education are increasing. 
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In the works 


Here are some of the topics to be featured in upcoming issues 


@ The labour market: Year-end review 


Review and analysis of important changes and trends in the labour market in 1996. 


@ Labour market and industrial development in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories 


This article examines recent economic and labour market developments in Canada’s North. In addition, trends in 
employment growth are compared with those in the rest of Canada. The distribution of employment according to 
selected population characteristics (age, sex, Aboriginal origin, migrant status) is also studied. 


@ Earnings and income trends in the Yukon and Northwest Territories 


An analysis of trends in earnings in the Yukon and Northwest Territories. Differences in earnings between the 
North and the rest of Canada are examined by occupation, age and sex. The distribution of earnings by Aboriginal 
origin and length of residency is also studied. The article includes some information on income by source. 


@ RRSP contributions by young workers 


This paper analyzes the contribution behaviour of young Canadian workers from 1983 to 1992. Two cohorts of 
young taxfilers were studied: persons aged 25 to 29 in 1983 and those aged 25 to 29 in 1988. Each group was 
followed for five years to determine the frequency of RRSP participation and any trends in the numbers of 
contributors, by income and sex. Amounts of contribution and withdrawal are analyzed and characteristics that 
would increase the likelihood of contribution are identified. 


™@ Low income RRSP contributors 


This article looks at the growth in the percentage of taxfilers with low incomes who contribute to RRSPs and 
suggests reasons for this increase. Rates of participation are examined by sex, according to individual as well as 
family income. 


@ Employment in the clothing industry 


This paper examines trends in employment since 1981 and considers reasons for the steady decline in jobs in this 
industry since the late 1980s. In addition to national and provincial analysis, some international data are 
presented. Some of the factors likely to affect future employment needs are discussed. 
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he 1994 Statistics 

Canada Catalogue is 
your guide to the most 
complete collection of facts and 
figures on Canada’s changing 
business, social and economic 
environment. No matter what 
you need to know, the 
Catalogue will point you in the 
right direction. 


From the most popular topics of 
the day — like employment, 
income, trade, and 

education — to specific research 
studies — like mineral products 
shipped from Canadian ports 
and criminal victimization in 
urban areas — you'll find it all 
here. 


the 1994 Statistics Canada 
Catalogue will help you get 
your bearings... 


The Catalogue puts all this 
information at your fingertips. 
With the expanded index, you 
can search by subject, author 
or title - even periodical 
articles are indexed. There’s 
also a separate index for all 
our electronic products. 


The Catalogue has everything 
you need to access all 
Statistics Canada’s products: 


- descriptions of over 25 new 
titles, plus succinct 
abstracts of the over 650 
titles and 7 map series 
already produced; 


electronic products in a 
variety of media, and advice 
on getting expert assistance 
on electronic products and 
on-line searches; 


a complete guide to finding 
and using statistics; 


Pick a topic... 
any topic 


tabs to each section — so you 
can immediately flip to the 
information you need. 


time and time again... 


To make sure that the 
Catalogue stands up to 
frequent use, we used a 
specially coated cover to 
prevent broken spines, tattered 
edges and dog-eared comers. 


Order today — you'll be lost 
without it. 


1994 Statistics Canada Catalogue 


Only $15 (plus GST and applicable 
PST) in Canada (US$18 in the U.S. 
and US$21 in other countries). 
Quote Cat. no. 11-2040XPE. 


Write to: 

Statistics Canada 

Operations and Integration Division 
Circulation Management 

120 Parkdale Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario, K1A 0T6 


Fax: (613) 951-1584 
Call toll-free: 1-800-267-6677 
Via Internet: order@statcan.ca 


Or contact the nearest Statistics 
Canada Reference Centre listed in 
this publication. 


56729000281 


book to captivate everyone, 
_——~F Canada: A Portrait is a compelling 
record in words and pictures of the 
excitement and diversity of present-day 
Canada. This all-new edition of Statistics 
Canada’s proven bestseller features a striking 
full-colour dustjacket reproduction of 
Sweetgrass, the rich impressionistic painting 
by Canadian artist Frank Mayrs. Once you 
open its appealing cover, you will discover 
that Canada: A Portrait not only delights the 
eye, it stimulates the imagination. Each page 
is brimming with lively and intriguing facts, 
bringing to life the personality and charisma 
of Canada in a clear, easy-to-read and 
entertaining narrative. 


From the important to the whimsical . . . 

Canada: A Portrait presents you with the perfect opportunity to explore Canada at your 
leisure with just the turn of a page. Investigate the diverse regions of Canada from 
Mount Logan in the Yukon to the St. John River in New Brunswick. Delve into the 
heartbeat of Canada’s society: Who are we? Where do we live? What do we believe 
in? See how the economy is evolving and what makes it tick. Learn about the activities 
enjoyed by today’s Canadians, such as opera and hockey and home computers. 
Canada: A Portrait offers a complete examination of this unique country and reflects 
many interesting perspectives. 


The Land, The People, The Society, Arts and Leisure, 
The Economy and Canada in the World 

Six chapters provide a guided tour of both the physical and the human landscape of 
Canada. Each chapter is enriched with personal insights on “being Canadian,” shared 
with you by such eminent people as Myriam Bédard, Gerhard Herzberg and Joe 
Schlesinger and is adorned with a gallery of imaginative pictorial images. 


Share the Canada: A Portrait experience with your family, 


friends and colleagues 
Its charming format, rich design, intriguing content and attractive price make this a 
keepsake volume, ideal both to give and to receive. 


Canada: A Portrait is available for only $39.95 in Canada (plus GST, applicable PST and shipping and handling), 

US $51.95 in the United States and US $59.95 in other countries. 

To order, write to Statistics Canada, Operations and Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario, K1A OT6, or contact the nearest Statistics Canada Regional Reference Centre listed in this 


56729007185 publication. Call toll-free: 1-800-700-1033 and use your Visa and MasterCard or fax your order to (613) 951-1584. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


LABOUR. AND, INCOME 


To keep up with ... 


m the education levels and the training of the labour force in 
Canada 


m the distribution of income and trends in wages in the 
country 


m updates on research under way in the labour and income 
field 


m the availability of new income and labour market data 
.. you need 


PERSPECTIVES ON LABOUR AND INCOME (Catalogue no. 
75-001-XPE) from Statistics Canada. 


A yearly subscription to Perspectives on Labour and 
Income (four issues) costs just $56. 


Mail your order to Statistics Canada, Operations and 
Integration Division, Circulation Management, 120 Parkdale 
Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario K1A OT6. Or FAX 1 (613) 951-1584 
or 1 800 889-9734, by using Internet: order@statcan.ca 

or Call toll free 1 800 267-6677 and use your VISA or 
MasterCard. 
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